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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Diction- 


aries. 
3,000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto, Price 
$12. 


437A National Standard. The authority in 
the Government Printing Office at Washing 
ton, and supplied by the Government toevery 
pupil at West Point. 

Gov't Printing Office, Washington, April 23,1875. 

Webster’s Dictionary is the Standar! au- 
thority tor printing in this office, and has been 
for the last four years.—A. M. CLAPTL, Con- 
gressional Printer. 

4a Warm!y recommended by Bancroft, Pres- 
cott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Haileck, Whittier, 
Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burri t, Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, and the best American and 
European scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family,stu- 
dent, teacher, and pro essional man. What 
Library is complete without the best: English 
Dictionar, ? 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAYM, Spring- 
field, Mass. Suld by all Booksellers. 
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chance to procure a most valuable work 
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more valuable than any other form of commu- 
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We design to do for the correspondence of tne 
country papers what the associated press dis- 
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PROSPECTUS. 


THH RHEPUBLIC. 


———— — 





THE REPUBLIC, now entering upon its second year, has been favorably re- 
ceived by the earnest friends of just and energetic governmental and economic 
progress. 

In the future, as in the past, THE REPUBLIC will discuss with candor and 
with such ability as it can command the present and practical questions affecting 
the material, intellectual, and moral progress and well-being of the nation, the 
States, and the people. It will record with fidelity the action of the Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Departments of the Government which may be of na- 
tional importance or of general application. It will do what may be done, within 
its sphere, to inform the people and improve the Government. 

THE REPUBLIC holds that as this isa Government of and for the people, the 
people should be thoroughly informed of its action and purposes, and that the 
Government should be equally well advised as to the opinions and progress of the 
people ; that the interests of both are identical; that the obligations of both are 
mutual; and that it is the duty of each and all to promote this common knowl- 
edge, advance these common interests, and enforce these common obligations. To 
these ends THE REPUBLIC will work faithfully and constantly, and it earnestly 
invites the cordial cobperation of every citizen in this essential labor. 


TERMS. 


THE REPUBLIC, a monthly magazine, published at Washington. D. C., and con- 
taining sixty-four pages of matter, exclusive of advertisements, will be supplied 
to single subscribers, subject to postage, at $2 per year, or six copies for $10. 
Where postage is paid by the publishers, 25 cents will be added to the price of 
each yearly subscription. Remittances should be made by postal money order. or 


registered letter. Address 
REPUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Washington, D..@. 


REF VUeLIic CLUBS. 


THE REPUBLIC and the journals undermentioned will be furnished’ to sub- 
scribers one year for the price stated opposite the address of each of the clubbing 
papers. 

This arrangement will enable subscribers to have their local or State paper 
and THE REPUBLIC—the only political magazine published—at reduced cost, and 
all who desire an accurate knowledge of local and national affairs will find it to 
their interest to subscribe through THE REPUBLIC clubs. 


NAMES AND ADDRESS OF PAPERS AND CLUBBING RATES. 


NEw Era, Atlanta, Georgia, and THE REPUBLIC, 1 year............cc eee $3 5D 
CLARION, Helena, Arkansas, and THE REPUBLIC. 0.0.0.2. cccceees cececeeee seseeeees 4 50 
NATIONAL INDEX, Tyler, Texas, and THE REPUBLIC......... 0.0... ccesssees ceeeee 4 00 
BALTIMORE CouNTY UNION, Towsontown, Maryland, and THE REPUB- 

OM cocties ec eccos none e ooeanesccsoemeiceee men erieneact sencewsccleecoaiajeseacesisccassics <secisacasacesiiucees 3 00 
St. JosEPH COUNTY REPUBLICAN, Centreville, Michigan, and THE RE- 

TELUS ESL Cha as CBR HCCC OUT CLI CC CEE CODE CIE COLT CL ETOLOG EL OTT OCOL CE CLLEECE ES MLCT Ere rE rer 3 50 
Iowa STATE JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa, and THE REPUBLIC................ 3 00 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, Selina, Alabama, and THE REPUBLIC................. 3 00 
STAATS ZEITUNG, St. Louis, Missouri, and THE REPUBLIC...... .......0. sss 2 50 
DELAWARE Express, Delhi, New York, and THE REPUBLIC........... ......0 83 00 
a RECORD, McArthur, Ohio, and THE REPUBLIC.........00..cc000 seceeeeee 3 50 
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WHITE RIVER JOURNAL, Duvall’s Bluff, Arkansas, and THE REPUBLIC... $350 
SouTH JERSEY REPUBLICAN, Hammonton, New Jersey, and THE REPUuUB- 





fC ee vant Ne ey erty TTT ee Se eee ae eet eee a 
MANISTEE TIMEs, Manistee, Michigan, and THE REPUBLIC ..... poet isincwsRacbes ; re 
PLYMOUTH REPUBLICAN, Plymouth, {ndiana, and THE REPUBLIC. .......... 3 00 
THE Lorvus. Center Point, Iowa, and THE REPUBLIC ..... .........6. siseecsecses. WOM 
WARSAW WEEKLY TiMES, Warsaw, Missouri, and ‘HE REPUBLIC........... 3 50 
THE REPUBLICAN, Wetumpka, Alabama, and THE REPUBLIC...... ba kskouseess OAD 
WYANDOTTE ENTERPRISE, Wyandotte, Michigan, and THE REPUBLIC 3 25 
THE BELLVILLE ADVOCATE, Bellville, Wlinois, and THE REPUBLIC... 3 50 
THE ANAMOSA EUREKA, Anamosa, [owa. and THE REPUBLIC......... seed 3 75 
TuE MIDLAND TIMEs, Midland City, Michigan, and Tue REPUBLIC.......... 3 75 
SHELBYVILLE U'NION, Shelbyvi Je, [linois, and THE KEPUBLIC....... uy 3 60 
THE WATSEKA REPUBLICAN, Watseka, L[llinois, and THE REPUBLIC........ 3 50 
CARTHAGE BANNER, Carthage, Missouri, and Hr REPUBLIC....... ........... 3 50 
THE ANDREW CoUNTY REPUBLICAN, Savannah, Missouri, and THE RE- 

THE KEPUNLICAN, Charlotte, Michigan, and Cue REPUBLIC..... 3 00 
THE STUART |.OCOMOTIVE, Stuart, Lowa, and THE REPUBLIC. 3 50 
rman paige: (5° 


PaTrRiorT, Sherman, Texas, and THE REPUBLIC...... ......... ceeeee 


ie tae STATES PATENT OFFICE, 

° WASHINGTON, D. U., eb. 6, 1874. 

On the petition of ELIAS T. INGALLS, of 
Haverhili, Mass., praying for the extension of 
A paient granted to him on the 6th day of 
May, 1860. coran improvement in MACHI - Es 
FOR B RNISHING THE EDGES OF Boor 
AND SHOE SOLES: 

Itis ordered that the te-timony in the case 
be closed on the 7th Qay of Apri next; that 
the time for filing arguments and the Examin- 
er’s report be limited to the 17:h day of 
April next, and that seid petition be heard on 
the 22d day of April next, 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, 


feblL 3t Commissioner. 





U NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
“ ASHINGTON, D. C., January 31, 1873. 
On the petition of WILLIAM P. MAKTIN, 
ol Salem, iss.,praying for theextension of a 
atentvranted to him on the lst day of May, 


Pt for an improvement in MACHINES Fuk | 


FINISHiISG LEATHER 

Lt is or ered thst the testimony in the case 
De Goscd on the 8lst day of “arch nexi: that 
the time tor filing a guments and the ¢ Xamin 
evs report be timited tothe L0th day of April 
that suid petition ve heard on the 







NEKL nd 
B5ch dey of April next. 
Any person inay Oppose "his extension, 


Db. LEGGETT, 
Commissioner, 


M. 
FeblL wi 
TNIVED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
} \WAsHinepon, D.C. February 23, 1574 
rtiien of KOLLIN A, GOODEN- 





On ft 
OUGH oF Sew York, N. Y., praying for the 
ex of a patestye nted to him on the 
29: ty vol ay, 160, for an improvement in 
HOR ESHO*RS: ~ 


iis ordered that the testimony in the ease 
be Gosed on the 28:h day of April next; that 
the jane for fling a:gumen's and tie Exam- 
iner’s report be limited to the &h day of 
May next, und thal said petition be heard on 
the 13th day of May text. 

Ally person may Oppose this extension, 
M. D. LEGGETT, 

Commissioner. 
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Thies STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, D.C., February 14, 1874, 


On the petition of DAVID H. WiLLI\MS, 

of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, praying for the ex- 

| tension of a patent grauted Lo him on tne lib 

| day of cay, L860,for a improvement in appar- 

atus for the combus ion of smoke in SCEAM 
| BOILER FURNACES: 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed Ou the lath day of April next: that 
the time for filing arguments aud the Exami- 
ner’s report be :imited to the 24th day of April 
next: and that said petition be heardon the 29th 
day of April next. 

Any person tnay oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, 


febl4-w3t Comumnissioner. 


NItED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. U., February 25, 1874. 


On the petition of SAMUEL J. HAYES, of 
| Chicago, Illinois, praying for the extension of 
|}a patent granted to him on the 29th day of 
May, 1860, for an improvement in making 
| TUBK JOINTS: 
| It is ofderced that the testimony in the case 

be .losed on he 28th day of April next; that 
the time for filing arguments and tne Exam. 
iner’s report be limited to the 8th day of 
May next, and that said petition be heard on 
the 13:h day of May ne.t. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, 
Commissioner. 
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Thales 4 STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
| 








Wasaine'ron, D. C., January 9, 1874. 

| Onthe petition of ROBERT H. SMITH, of 
Phiiaielphia. Penna, adusinistrator of Robert 
A. Sinith, decea-ed, praying for the exte sion 
ofa paient gra ted tothe said Robert A.Smith 
On the 10 bday of April, 1860, for an improve- 
| ment in. MACHINES FOR SWELPING 
(S : 





tREETS 

| Itis ordered that the testimony in tue case 
| be clase on the l0th day of Mareh next; that 
| the time for filinss argumeuts aud the Exam. 
| iner’s report be limited to the 20ih day of 

March next rand that said petition be heard on 
the v5ih day of March neat. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGXTT, Commissioner. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


As good seamanship requires that eb- 
servations be daily taken to ascertain the 
course of the ship,so prudent statesman- 
ship also demands frequent observations 
of the drift of public opinion; and as a 
competent captain need not necessarily 
sail his ship with wind or tide, so the 
statesman need not be captured by public 
opinion, yet both of them should know 
whither they are tending, so asto take 
advantage of the situation. 

The evidences are abundant that the Re- 
publican organization still enjoys the full 
confidence of the people. The divergen- 
cies and disagreements of opinion among 
its members which are so puzzling to the 
Opposition are an evidence of its vitality, 
and not of its decline. It proves that 
the thinking men of the nation are dis- 
posed to achieve the ascendency of their 


respective opinions within, and not be- 


yond, the lines of the Republican 
organization. It has been discovered in 
Ohio and Wisconsin, where the Opposi- 
tion achieved temporary success, that, 
notwithstanding the shortcomings of the 
Republican party, which is not above the 
frailties of human nature, it possesses, 
nevertheless, a manifest superiority in 
statesmanship and character over the 
self-styled Reformers. The recent mu- 
nicipal elections in Pennsylvania under 
the new constitution, which was spe- 
cially designed to prevent fraud, and 
particularly directed toward the adapta- 
tion of means for the destruction of the 
Republican ascendency in the city of 
Philadelphia, have shown that the Re- 


| 








publican party in the Keystone State is 
full of life and vitality. 

The House of Representatives, which 
contains a very large proportion of new 
members, who are honest, conscientious, 
and desirous of serving the people faith- 
fully, was in the beginning, te some ex- 
tent, deceived by the tactics of the Oppo- 
sition. These tactics consisted in the 
promulgation of the idea that the Re- 
publican party was disorganized and 
dying, and that every member would have 
to enter the next canvass upon his own 
individual merits; and that the Admin- 
istration, which was placed in power 
only a year ago by such overwhelming 
majorities, and to sustain which the pres- 
ent Congress wasalso elected, was steeped 
in corruption and unworthy of public 
confidence. Thus we have witnessed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a Congress 
composed of two-thirds of the friends of 
the Administration sending so many 
resolutions of inquiry to the Depart- 
ments that in one (the Treasury) alone 
one hundred and twelve clerks were em- 
ployed in preparing answers. 

Another assumption put forth by the 
Oppesition was, that inasmuch as public 
opinion condemned the action of the last 
Congress in raising their own compensa- 
tion on theeve of adjournment to $7,500, 
with $5,000 retroactive pay, the public 
voice also insisted on the reduction 
of salaries that had not been advanced 
in amount since they were fixed 
in 1853, under the administration of 
Franklin Pierce. Correlativeto this was 
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thefurther position, that all public works 
should be instantly abandoned; the erec- 


tion of public buildings should cease; | 


harbor and river improvements, which, 
in reality, constitute the only effective 
efforts toward the attainment of cheap 
transportation, should be stopped, the 
navy-yards closed, and the Executive 
Departments crippled by the dismissal of 
large numbers of employees. The Oppo- 
sition rightly supposed that the throw- 


ing out of employment of many thou- | 


sands of heads of families in various 
cities, and the consequent discourage- 
ment of private enterprise, would create 
such widespread dissatisfaction with 
the Administration that defeat at the 
next elections would certainly ensue. 
In fact, we have before us an example 
of the injuriousness of this policy in 
england, where, under the direction of 
Gladstone, all branches of public service, 
and particularly the navy-yards, were 
greatly reduced, so that he might annu- 
ally present a surplus of revenue, and a 
consequent reduction of taxation. He 
went, for instance, before the people of 
England with the promise of a repeal of 
the unpopular income tax asa bribe to 
the voters, and yet he was defeated. One 
of the chief elements of that defeat un- 
doubtedly wasthat many voters in various 
parts of the kingdom had been thrown 
out of public employment, and they and 
their friends were deaf to the promise of 
‘‘yeform’’ and reduction of taxes. 

As the members of Congress become 
better acquainted, and as they learn 
through the replies sent by the various 
Departments that the aHegations of cor- 
ruption and extravagance are mere in- 
ventions of their political oppenents, 
they are daily becoming more united 
and more fully convinced that in har- 
mony and union there is strength, and 
that they can make their campaign most 
successfully by presenting themselves 
as faithful members of the great Repub- 
lican army. 

With the examples before them of the 
powerlessness of great men when they 
deserted their political friends no danger 
need to be apprehended of disorganiza- 





‘tion. Chief Justice Chase, for instance, 
‘one of the greatest minds and foremost 
| statesmen of the times, was, as soon as 
|he threw off h's party allegiance, re- 
garded with distrust, and lost all his in- 
‘fluence upon the public mind. Senators 
‘Sumner and Trumbull are more recent 
/examples, and the overwhelming defeat 
‘of Horace Greeley, the most deserving 
‘and brilliant of journalists, presents a 
‘Inost cenvincing illustration. 

It is, moreover, one of the character- 
‘istics of great men that they will not 
|stoop to be bothered with small things. 
Novelists generally ascribe the part of 
‘family espionage and of intermeddling 
with domestic affairs to the old maids of 
‘the household, and those not of the 
highest class. Neither Thaddeus Ste- 
|vens nor even Alexander H. Stephens, 
during their long and successful parlia- 
mentary career, ever thought it fit to 
‘engage in the pitiful business of legislat- 
‘ing some poor man or woman out 
of office upon the plea of economy. 
Neither Webster nor Clay—expound- 
‘ers of the Constitution and defenders of 
'great systems of public policy as they 
| were—ever endeavored to build up a rep- 
utation upon the dismissal of a clerk or 
'a curtailment in soap and towels. How- 
‘ever, these things are fast correcting 
themselves. The littleness, the pitiful- 
/ness, and the insignificance of dwelling 
| upon them, is daily becoming more appar- 
ent, and before the close of the session 
the attention of Congress will undoubt- 
‘edly be directed to more conspicuous 
‘measures of statesmanship. 

There isa vast amount of work yet to be 
done, and but little time wherein to ma- 
ture it. The amendment of the national 
banking law repealing the three hundred 
and fifty million dollars limitation clause 
is demanded; the institution of a railway 
commission ought not to be neglected; 
some system for the better protection of 
immigrants ought to be devised, and the 
postal savings bank, as wellas the postal 
telegraph systems, ought to receive at- 
‘tention and discussion. Even the 





}amended bankrupt law has not yet seen 
‘daylight in the House; and a measure 
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adjusting the quantity of greenback cir- 
culation, and of providing a sinking 
fund for its final redemption, and its 
equalization in value with coin, ought to 
be considered. Congress should not en- 
tertain the idea of adjourning until hon- 
est and earnest efforts have been made 
to solve these problems and to dispose of 
them in a statesmanlike and progressive 
manner. 

Ideas and principles are greater than 
parties, and parties are stronger than in- 
dividuals. The pleas which members of 
the present Congress must make when 
meeting their constituents are that they 
have aided to the best of their ability 
the party with which they were con- 
nected to solve the intricate problems of 
statesmanship, and that they have suc- 
ceeded as a party in laying the founda- 
tion for their solution. The question 
will not be, ‘‘ What have individuals at- 
tempted ?’’ but ‘‘ What has Congress ac- 
complished??? Though an individual may 
have done well, yet if his party has failed 
in the aggregate, it will be a rare in- 
stance if he can survive the failure and 
consequent unpopularity of the party of 
which he is a member. 

We have not the slightest fear that 








the systematic defamation by the metro- 
politan press of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration will attain its object. Par- 
ties and men both stand or fall upon their 
own conduct, and do not exist by the 
sufferance of their enemies. This was 
demonstrated during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign, when it was attempted to 
drown out the Republican party with a 
deluge of falsehood. The effect was not 
to damage the party accused, but the an- 
nihilation of the influence of the 
accusers; for it has come to pass 
that no one is libeled because no 
one is injured by anything which the 
New York Sun and other similar jour- 
nals may write or say, because the pub- 
lic, including their own readers, have be- 
come utterly indifferent to the daily pro- 
mulgations of slander, falsehood, and 
mnisrepresentation. 

In these circumstances we are fully 
convinced that Congress will stand by 
the country, by the Administration, by 
the party, and by each other, and that 
we shall be able to meet the common foe 
with the same united front and the same 
faith which enabled us to achieve the 
overwhelming successes during the late 
campaign. 
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SLOW PROGRESS. 

For the last three weeks the principal 
time in the Senate has been occupied in 
the discussion of the finances, of the 
naval appropriation bill, of Louisiana 
affairs, and of the centennial celebration 
bill; and in the House, in debate upon 
the currency question, the navaJ, army, 
and Indian appropriation bills, the sub- 
ject of civil rights, and the relation of 
the railroad companies to the farming 
and commercial interests of the coun- 
try. These general subjects, with the 
daily routine business, have, up to this 
time, occupied the attention of Con- 
gress. Of the regular appropriation 


bills only that for the expenses of the 
navy, amounting to the sum of about 
eighteen millions, 


has passed both 





houses, and. has been finally completed. 
The army appropriation bill has passed 
the lower house, and is now ‘awaiting 
action in the Senate. The Indian appro- 
priation bill is nearly completed in the 
popular branch. Several other regular 
appropriation bills yet remain for the 
action of Congress. Three months of 
the session have already been consumed, 
and there is much necessary work to be 
done. 
THE RAILROADS. 

Though there is such an amount of 
capital invested, and the railroad opera- 
tions of the country have become simply 
gigantic, yet the Jast year has been, from 
various causes, a period of hostility to 
the railroad monopolies beyond any- 
thing heretofore known in our history. 
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thefurther position, that all public works | tion. Chief Justice Chase, for instance, 
should be instantly abandoned; the erec- one of the greatest minds and foremost 
tion of public buildings should cease; | statesmen of the times, was, as soon as 


harbor and river improvements, which, 
in reality, constitute the only effective 
efforts toward the attainment of cheap 
transportation, should be stopped, the 
navy-yards closed, and the Executive 
Departments crippled by the dismissal of 
large numbers of employees. 
sition rightly supposed that the throw- 
ing out of employment of many thou- 
sands of heads of families in various 
cities, and the consequent discourage- 
ment of private enterprise, would create 
such widespread dissatisfaction with 
the Administration that defeat at the 
next elections would certainly ensue. 
In fact, we have before us an example 
of the injuriousness of this policy in 
England, where, under the direction of 
Gladstone, all branches of public service, 
and particularly the navy-yards, were 
greatly reduced, so that he might annu- 
ally present a surplus of revenue, and a 
consequent reduction of taxation. He 
went, for instance, before the people of 


England with the promise of a repeal of | 
the unpopular income tax asa bribe to! 


the voters, and yet he was defeated. One 
of the chief elements of that defeat un- 


doubtedly wasthat many voters in various | 
parts of the kingdom had been thrown | 
out of public employment, and they and | 
their friends were deaf to the promise of | 


‘*yeform’’ and reduction of taxes. 

As the members of Congress become 
better acquainted, and as they learn 
through the replies sent by the various 


Departments that the aHegations of cor- | 


The Oppo- | 


|he threw off h's party allegiance, re- 
garded with distrust, and lost all his in- 
fluence upon the public mind. Senators 
‘Sumner and Trumbull are more recent 
/examples, and the overwhelming defeat 
of Horace Greeley, the most deserving 
and brilliant of journalists, presents a 
‘most cenvincing illustration. 

It is, moreover, one of the character- 
istics of great men that they will not 
stoop to be bothered with small things. 
Novelists generally ascribe the part of 
‘family espionage and of intermeddling 
with domestic affairs to the old maids of 
‘the household, and those not of the 
highest class. Neither Thaddeus Ste- 
vens nor even Alexander H. Stephens, 
during their long and successful parlia- 
‘mentary career, ever thought it fit to 
‘engage in the pitiful business of legislat- 
ing some poor man or woman out 
of office upon the plea of economy. 
Neither Webster nor Clay—expound- 
ers of the Constitution and defenders of 
great systems of public policy as they 
were—ever endeavored to build up a rep- 
‘utation upon the dismissal of a clerk or 
‘a curtailment in soap and towels. How- 
ever, these things are fast correcting 
themselves. The littleness, the pitiful- 
ness, and the insignificance of dwelling 
upon them, is daily becoming more appar- 
‘ent, and before the close of the session 
the attention of Congress will undoubt- 
‘edly be directed to more conspicuous 
‘measures of statesmanship. 
| There isa vast amount of work yet to be 
done, and but little time wherein to ma- 


‘ ei 
ruption and extravagance are mere in- | 


ventions of their political opponents, |ture it. The amendment of the national 
they are daily becoming more united | banking law repealing the three hundred 
and more fully convinced that in har- | and fifty million dollars limitation clause 
mony and union there is strength, and | is demanded; the institution of a railway 
that they can make their campaign most |commission ought not to be neglected; 
successfully by presenting themselves |some system for the better protection of 
as faithful members of the great Repub- | immigrants ought to be devised, and the 
lican army. | postal savings bank, as well as the postal 

With the examples before them of the telegraph systems, ought to receive at- 
powerlessness of great men when they tention and discussion. Even the 


deserted their political friends no danger |amended bankrupt law has not yet seen 
need to be apprehended of disorganiza- daylight in the House; and a measure 
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adjusting the quantity of greenback cir- 
culation, and of providing a sinking 
fund for its final redemption, and its 
equalization in value with coin, ought to 
be considered. Congress should not en- 
tertain the idea of adjourning until hon- 
est and earnest efforts have been made 
to solve these problems and to dispose of 
them in a statesmanlike and progressive 
manner. 

Ideas and principles are greater than 
parties, and parties are stronger than in- 
dividuals. The pleas which members of 
the present Congress must make when 
meeting their constituents are that they 
have aided to the best of their ability 
the party with which they were con- 
nected to solve the intricate problems of 
statesmanship, and that they have suc- 
ceeded as a party in laying the founda- 
tion for their solution. The question 
will not be, ‘‘ What have individuals at- 
tempted ?’? but ‘‘ What has Congress ac- 
complished??? Though an individual may 
have done well, yet if his party has failed 
in the aggregate, it will be a rare in- 
stance if he can survive the failure and 
consequent unpopularity of the party of 
which he is a member. 

We have not the slightest fear that 





the systematic defamation by the metro- 
politan press of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration will attain its object. Par- 
ties and men both stand or fall upon their 
own conduct, and do not exist by the 
sufferance of their enemies. This was 
demonstrated during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign, when it was attempted to 
drown out the Republican party with a 
deluge of falsehood. The effect was not 
to damage the party accused, but the an- 
nihilation of the influence of the 
accusers; for it has come to pass 
that no one is libeled because no 
one is injured by anything which the 
New York Sun and other similar jour- 
nals may write or say, because the pub- 
lic, including their own readers, have be- 
come utterly indifferent to the daily pro- 
mulgations of slander, falsehood, and 
misrepresentation. 

In these circumstances we are fully 
convinced that Congress will stand by 
the country, by the Administration, by 
the party, and by each other, and that 
we shall be able to meet the common foe 
with the same united front and the same 
faith which enabled us to achieve the 
overwhelming successes during the late 
campaign. 
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SLOW PROGRESS. 

For the last three weeks the principal 
time in the Senate has been occupied in 
the discussion of the finances, of the 
naval appropriation bill, of Louisiana 
affairs, and of the centennial celebration 
bill; and in the House, in debate upon 
the currency question, the nava], army, 
and Indian appropriation bills, the sub- 
ject of civil rights, and the relation of 
the railroad companies to the farming 
and commercial interests of the coun- 
try. These general subjects, with the 
daily routine business, have, up to this 
time, occupied the attention of Con- 
gress. Of the regular appropriation 


bills only that for the expenses of the 
Navy, amounting to the sum of about 
eighteen millions, 


has passed both 








houses, and has been finally completed. 
The army appropriation bill has passed 
the lower house, and is now ‘awaiting 
action in the Senate. The [Indian appro- 
priation bill is nearly completed in the 
popular branch. Several other regular 
appropriation bills yet remain for the 
action of Congress. Three months of 
the session have already been consumed, 
and there is much necessary work to be 
done. 
THE RAILROADS. 

Though there is such an amount of 
capital invested, and the railroad opera- 
tions of the country have become simply 
gigantic, yet the Jast year has been, from 
various causes, a period of hostility to 
the railroad monopolies beyond any- 
thing heretofore known in our history. 
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Conflicting interests have finally cul- 
minated in wide-spread discontent and 
complaint against the general policy and 
combination of the companies. This 
has led to the introduction of a partial 
measure of relief into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, proposing to create a com- 
mission, and providing a general law 
for regulating commerce between the 
States, and fixing reasonable charges 
for carrying freight in transit from 
State to State upon railways. To carry 
out this purpose it is proposed that five 
commissioners shall be appointed by the 
President, and confirmed by the Senate, 
to hold office for three years, whose duty 
it shall be to investigate all questions 
relating to the subject, and fix the rate 
of charges for the carrying of freight, 
making a full report of their proceed- 
ings at the opening of each session ’of 
Congress. This bill is now under dis- 
cussion in the House, and has already 
called forth some able speeches. The 
constitutional difficulties are prominent 
in the debate. There must be consid- 
erable embarrassment in the practical 
working of this measure, even if it 
should become a law. But the uncer- 
tainties of legislation are too great to 
pronounce upon it any decided opinion 
in advance. 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 

With the exception of one or two 
elaborate speeches on this bill nothing 
has been done toward its adoption since 
it was so amply discussed some weeks 
ago, when it was, on motion of General 
Butler, recommitted. When Mr. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, made his argument 
against the bill, and was answered by 
Mr. Elliot, (colored,) of South Carolina, 
the special interest for the time appeared 
to have reached its climax. There will 
doubtless be some modification of the 
bill before it is put on its final passage. 
The great practical difficulty arises upon 
the subject of mixed schools, especially 
in those parts of the country where the 
two races are nearly equal in numbers. 
How this can be met so as to be pro- 
motive of the highest efficiency of the 
public school system, and at the same 








time give satisfaction to mixed commu- 
nities, will be for the wisdom of Con- 
gress to determine. 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

This vital question has claimed a large 
share of the attention of both houses of 
Congress, and there are well nigh as 
many positive opinions as those who 
have spoken upon the subject. That 
the different sections of the country are 
variously affected by the financial situ- 
ation has been made quite evident. The 
West is calling in loud tones for infla- 
tion. The South joins the West in its 
demands, but with somewhat modified 
requirements. The New England States 
desire things to remain as they are, and 
this opinion is partially supported by the 
great Middle States. But there is very 
wide diversity of sentiment all over the 
country, and among all the business 
classes. This conflict of opinion, both 
in and out of Congress, it seems imposi- 
ble to harmonize. And here lies the 
secret of the long-protracted and thus 
far fruitless discussions which have en- 
grossed the thoughts of the most promi- 
nent parties in all sections, and which 
have freighted the columns of the jour- 
nals of the country since the frightful 
panic of lastautumn. There is no start- 
ing point upon which all will agree; there 
is no base-line of reasoning or of practi- 
eal operation from which to make the 
departure. It is, indeed, a plain maxim, 
applicable as well to nations as to indi- 
viduals, that the only safe plan of living 
and of doing business is to spend year 
by year less than one earns. There can 
be no question in regard to so simple a 
proposition, and yet it has been so uni- 
versally disregarded both by persons and 
combinations; and for a long time the 
desire to grow suddenly rich, without 
rendering an equivalent, has been so 
blindly prevalent, the habits of extrava- 
gance have been so recklessly fostered, 
the devices and resorts of a wild specu- 
lution have been so numerous and so 
seductive, the enterprises undertaken 
have been so stupendous, the chances of 
success have been so chimerical, that 
finally, after the money-making fever 
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has run its course, as in all such cases, 
it has ended in a general collapse, bring- 
ing on stagnation of business and send- 
ing hundreds and thousands of the poorer 
classes out of employment into beggary 
or starvation. Meanwhile multitudes 
have lost all that they have earned by 
long years of frugality and industry and 
deposited in the banks for safe-keeping 
against the time of need. Vast under- 
takings have been suspended, and the 
Government itself is running behind in 
its expenses, and losing the ability to 
meet its current obligations 

Congress has been employed since the 
holidays in endeavoring to find a remedy 
for these wide-spread evils. It is alleged 
that there is not currency enough in the 
country to do the legitimate business, 
and that this currency at best is most 
unevenly distributed; on the other hand 
it is affirmed that no inflation would 
reach the evil, that any amount of ad- 
dition tothe paper money of the country 
would only tend to aggravate the gene- 
ral distress, since in a short time it would 
flow into the hands of capitalists and 
others who are able to withdraw it from 
the daily circulation. Besides, in com- 
munities where the assets of the people 
are not practically equal to their lia- 
bilities, they could take no advantage of 
an inflation unless it were to pay debts 
in a depreciated currency, and this it is 
agreed would be an injustice to the cred- 
itor. There seems, likewise, to be some 
force in the averment of many that an 
inflation could not heJp those who have 
nothing to sell, while it would very im- 
perfectly relieve those who have nothing 
for their support but the labor of their 
hands. It is maintained that prices of 
all kinds would be enhanced, while com- 
pensation for work would remain as it is 
or be relatively diminished. The effect 
would be to still oppress the laboring 
Class while holding out to them a faint 
signal of hope. Such views, with many 
others, have been drawn into the Con- 
gressional discussion, and only seem to 
serve as brakes upon the wheels of the 
solution. It is likely that some measure 


among all that have been, or are yet to 





be, proposed may be adopted before the 
final adjournment of Congress, 
THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

The consideration of this subject in 
the Senate thus far has disclosed on the 
part of some a feeling of opposition which 
was unlooked for, The Pennsylvania 
Senators have been very earnest in their 
advocacy of Government action in the 
preparations to be made for the grand 
occasion to which the nation is looking 
forward. Strange to say. that Mr. Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Sargent, 
of California, have both spoken strongly 
against an appropriation for this pur- 
pose. The general desire is expressed 
on all hands that a celebration should 
be had which will adequately express 
the national sense of the great anniver- 
sary. But objections are urged on va- 
rious grounds: first, that there should 
bea national,not aninternational exhibi- 
tion; then that if Congress commences 
making appropriations, the: amount 
which will finally be drawn from the 
Treasury for this purpose will reach 
thirty millions of dollars, and even this 
may not be sufficient to cover all claims 
growing out of the celebration. It is 
contended that with the present mone- 
tary embarrassment, the burdens upon 
the people, the shadow of the public 
debt, and the unknown contingencies of 
the immediate future, such a commit- 
ment of Congress tothe proposed enter- 
prise would be wholly unwarrantable. 

But if the celebration is to take place 
and to be worthy of the occasion, must 
there not be a sacrifice on the part of 
the people and of the Government. How 
can such an event occur with proper ap- 
purtenances andsarrangements, and yet 
without great cost of time, labor, and 
money? And will the whole project not 
be crippled if not virtually defeated by 
any serious disagreement among the 
representatives of the different sections 
of the country? Certainly if there is to 
be admitted anything like local envy or 
jealousy,anything like discord or apathy, 
it will prove disastrous to the highest 
success of the undertaking. There is 
none too much time left for the prepara- 
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What is done at all should be 


tion. 
done promptly. 
AFFAIRS IN LOUISIANA. 

Senator Carpenter has just delivered 
a second elaborate argument in support 
of his bill for a new election of State and 
Federal officers in Louisiana. The pro- 
visions of the bill are strongly guarded 
and very full in detail. Every practical 
point appears to have been considered 
by the able and distinguished Senator. 
No one seems to dispute the facts and | 
the law upon which he rests his case. 
The only question appears to be whether, 
in view of the lapse of time and of the 
present condition of the people of that 
State, and of the proximity of an ap- 
proaching election, it is worth while for 
Congress to interpose the Federal au- 
thority in a manner and to the extent 
required by the bill now before the Sen- 
ate. There is noprecedent for this in the 
history of the country. The point 
wherein the measure proposed may be 
regarded as untenable is an implied lim- 


itation of time in which Congress is to' 


fulfill its constitutional obligations ‘‘to 
guarantee a republican form of govern- 
ment’’ to each of theStates. This duty, 
when the case arises, the Government! 
must perform. But it may use some 
discretion as to the time and manner of 
its discharge. Were the case of Lou- 
isiana, or of any other State, to become 





one of chronic usurpation, anarchy, or | 
misrule, inflicting evils upon the people | 
which no recurring election could re-' 
move, then, and in that emergency, the 
Federal authority must be interposed. 
But even then it might be said with 
equal truth that a government of State 
officers elected under the stress of the 
power of the General Government would 
be in some sense a usurpation of the 
rights of the people of the State, since 
they were not left free to manage their 
own elections in their own way. The 
subject is surrounded with difficulty, 
and the action to be had, if any should 
be, must be thoroughly considered. 
THE DISTRICT INVESTIGATION, 
We believe this session of Congress 
@iffers from that of the last in nothing 








more widely than in propositions for in- 
vestigation, and committees appointed 
to conduct thesame. The principal in- 
vestigation pending in the present Con- 
gress is that which has been instituted 
for inquiry into the affairs of the terri- 
torial government of the District, and 
more particularly into the operations of 
the Board of Public Works. We would 
express no opinion upon these matters 
at the present time. All speculation as 
to the result would now be premature, 
A just pride in the good name of the 
District and its present government 
would lead us to hope that the District 
officials may be able to satisfy the coun- 
try in rej,ard to the local administration 
of our affairs. 
CHEIF JUSTICE WAITE. 

On Wednesday, March 4, 1874, Chief 
Justice Waite took the prescribed oath 
of office, and was escorted to his chair 
in the Supreme Court room, in the pres- 
ence of a crowded and interested assem- 
bly of distinguished spectators. The 
ceremony, though brief, was quite im- 
posing and solemn. The new Chief 
Justice is just in his prime, and his ad- 
dress and presence appear to become the 
high place to which he has been so aus- 


picuously elevated 
ni 

ILLINoIs.—In 1830 the population of 
Illinois was one and a quarter per cent. 
of the whole population of the United 
States; in 1840 it was two and three 
quarters per cent. ; in 1850 it was three 
and three quarters per cent. ; in 1860 it 
was five and a half per cent. ; and in 
1870 it was nearly seven per cent. of the 
whole. In 1830 it contained one-eightieth 
of our population, in 1870, one-fifteenth. 


' In 1850 Illinois was valued at $156,000,- 


000 ; in.1860, $871,000,000, and in 1870 her 
valuation had increased to the enormous 
sum of $2,121,000,000. The marvelous 
growth of this State may well excite the 
pride of its citizens and cause them to 
challenge the world for its parallel. 
a oe 

BraziL.—Brazil imports upward of 
500,000 tons of coal at a cost of $7,500,- 
000. It is said by those who know, that 
the coal deposits within her territory are 
equal to any on the continent, but 
through lack of enterprise and proper 
facilities for transportation but four 
mines are worked, 
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Senator Schurz has again demonstra- 
ted that he possesses rare ability as a 
debater. Challenging contradiction, and 
eager to display his remarkable powers 
of retort, he is more anxious to secure 
an intellectual triumph than to eluci- 
date the absolute truth on controversial 
points. In a three hours’ oration he 
brilliantly evolved that a currency con- 
vertible into specie at the option of the 
holder, and circulating at par through- 
out the country, is preferable to a fluc- 
ating circulating medium. To those 
persons, if such there be, who needed a 
theoretical demonstration of that sort, 

*his speech was exceedingly valuable ; 
but inasmuch as this class is as rare as 
hen’s teeth, the greater portion of the 
oration may be considered a superfluity 
and waste of power. 

As we understand the financial situa- 
tion it is as follows: 

First. The late panic has caused a 
temporary but severe and prolonged 
stagnation of business enterprises; man- 
ufactories have stopped or are working 
on half time; importations have been 
reduced ; the construction of railways 
and the erection of buildings, both pub- 
lic and private, have almost ceased ; and 
the question is, Can Congress adopt any 
measures which will tend to set the 
wheels of commerce once more in mo- 
tion, so that the ery for “bread” 
may be answered with abundance of 
work ? 

Second. A financial survey discloses 
that the Government of the United 
States has a floating debt of three hun- 
dred and eighty millions of dollars, 
which is known as our greenback cur- 
rency, and supplies the place of a met- 
allic circulating medium, Ths floating 
debt or forced currency is depreciated 
and fluctuating, and is one of the many 
evils which the late rebellion bequeathed 
tous. All men, or at least very nearly 
all, are desirous either of withdrawing 

that currency by the payment of the 

debt, or equalizing it with the specie dol- 


lar by making it convertible into coin 
at the option of the holders. 

In this situation of affairs various 
remedies have been suggested. One is 
the issue of a hundred or more millions 
of additional currency, thus augmenting 
the floating debt of the nation for the 
purpose of affording aid to the owners 
of mines, manufactories, and railways, 
to enable them to expand their enter- 
prises—the theory being, that to place 
the country in the ante-panic status as 
speedily as possible would enable the 
Government to supply itself with the 
means necessary to establish the con- 
vertibility of the greenback currency 
in the shortest possible time. 

Another suggestion is that the national 
bank currency should be increased by a 
repeal of that clause of the bank act which 
limits the total amount to $354,000,000, 
while the legal-tender currency should 
be either gradually withdrawn or allowed 
to remain stationary. 

Another suggestion is the withdrawal 
of the entire national bank currency and 
the institution of an exclusive national 
or legal-tender currency ; while precisely 
the opposite position has also had advo- 
cates, of withdrawing the entire green- 
back currency. and instituting a free 
banking law circulation, redeemable in 
coin, following the precedent of the New 
York bank law of ante-war times. 

Another suggestion is that the green- 
back currency should neither be dimin- 
ished nor increased, and that the best 
| policy on the part of the Federal Gov- 
‘ernment is a masterly inactivity, so that 
'the increase of wealth and population 
'willin the near future, without legisla- 
tion, create a demand so great for the 
currency that it will appreciate to par. 
Senator Boutwell and other advocates 
of this policy hold that inasmuch as 
the late panic was caused by agencies 
independent of the Government the 
country will also right itself without 
governmental interference, 

Another suggestion is made by those 
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thefurtl 
should be instantly abandoned; the erec- 
tion of public buildings should cease: 
harbor and river improvements, which, 
in reality, constitute the only effective 
efforts toward the attainment of cheap 
transportation, should be stopped, the 
nuvy-vards closed, aud the Executive 
Departments crippled by the dismissal of 
large ninnbers of employees, The Oppo- 
sition rightly supposed that the throw- 
ing out oof employment of many thou- 
sunds of heads of families in’ various 
Cities, and the consequent discourage- 
ment of private enterprise, would create 
suel) Widespread dissatisfaction with 
the Adtinistration that defeat at the 
next elections would) certainly ensue. 
In fact, we have before us an example 
of the injuriousness of this) policy in 
Englund, where, under the direstion of 
Gladstone, all branches of public service, 
and particularly the navy-yards, were 
greatly reduced, so that he might annu- 
ally present a surplus of revenue, and a 
consequent reduction of taxation. He 
went, for instance, before the people of 
Englind with the promise of a repeal of 
the unpopular income tax asa bribe to 
tle voters, and yet he was defeated. One 
of the chief clements of that defeat un- 
doubtedly wasthat many voters in various 
parts of the kingdom had been thrown 
out of public employment, and they and 
their friends were deaf to the promise of 
“reform”? and reduction of taxes. 

As the members of Congress become 
better acquainted, and as they Jearn 
through the replies sent by the various 
Departments that the allegations of cor- 
ruption and extravagance are mere in- 
ventions of their political opponents, 
they are daily becoming more united 


and more fully convinced that in har- | 


mouy and union there is strength, and 
that they can make their campaign most 
successfully by presenting themselves 


as faithful members of the great Repub- 
lican army. 

With the examples before them of the | 
powerlessness of great men when they 
deserted their political friends no danger 
need to be apprehended of disorganiza- | 
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er position, that all publie works tion, Chief Justice Chase, for instance, 


one of the greatest minds and foremost 
statesmen of the tiles, was, as soon as 
he threw off hs party allegiance, re- 
garded with distrust, and lost) all his in- 
fluence upon the public mind. Senators 
Sumner and Trumbull are more recent 
eXamples, and the overwhelming defeat 
of Horace Greeley, the most deserving 
and brilliant of journalists, presents a 
most convincing illustration, 

It is, moreover, one of the character. 
istics of great men that they will not 
stoop to be bothered with small things, 
Novelists generally ascribe the part of 
fumily espionage and of intermeddling 
with domestic affairs to the old maids of 
the household, and those not of the 
highest class. Neither Thaddeus Ste- 
vens nor even Alexander H, Stepheus, 
during their long and suecessful parlia- 
mentary career, ever thought it fit to 
engage in the pitiful business of legislat- 
ing some poor man or woman out 
of oflice upon the plea of economy. 
Neither Webster nor Clay—expound- 
ers of the Constitution and defenders of 
great systems of public policy as they 
were—ever endeavored to build up a rep- 
utation upon the dismissal of a clerk or 
a curtailment in soap and towels. How- 
ever, these things are fast correcting 
themselves. The littleness, the pitiful- 
ness. and the insignificance of dwelling 
upon them, is daily becoming more appar- 
ent, and before the close of the session 
the attention of Congress will undoubt- 
edly be directed to more conspicuous 
measures of statesmanship. 

There isa yast amount of work yet to be 
done, and but little time wherein to ma- 
ture it. The amendment of the national 
banking law repealing the three hundred 
and fifty million dollars limitation clause 


‘is demanded; the institution of a railway 


commission ought not to be neglected; 
some system for the better protection of 


‘immigrants ought to be devised, and the 


posta] savings bank, as wellas the postal 
telegraph systems, ought to receive at- 
tention and discussion, Even the 
amended bankrupt law has not yet seen 
daylight in the House; and a measure 
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adjusting the quantity of greenback cir- 
culation, and of providing a sinking 
fund for its final redemption, and its 
equalization in value with coin, ought to 
be considered, Congress should not en- 
tertain the idea of adjourning until lhon- 
est and earnest efforts have been made 
to solve these problems and to dispose of 
them in a statesmanlike and progressive 
manner, 

Ideas and principles are greater than 
parties, and parties are stronger than in- 
dividuals. The pleas which members of 
the present Congress must make when 
meeting their constituents are that they 
have aided to the best of their ability 
the party with which they were con- 
nected to solve the intricate problems of 
statesmanship, and that they have suc- 
ceeded as a party in laying the founda- 
tion for their solution. The question 





will not be, “ What have individuals at- | 


tempted ?”? but ** What has Congress ac- | 
complished??? Though an individual may | 
have done well, yet if his party has failed | 
in the aggregate, it will be a rare in- 
stance if he can survive the failure and | 
consequent unpopularity of the party of | 
which he is a member. 

We have not the slightest fear that 


the systematic defamation by the metro. 
politan press of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration will attain its object. Par- 
ties and men both stand or fall upon thei 
own conduct, and do not exist by the 
sufferance of their enemies. This was 
demonstrated during the last Presiden 
tial campaign, When it was attempted to 
drown out the Republican party witha 
deluge of falsehood, The effect was not 
to damage the party accused, but the an- 
nihilation of the influence of — the 
accusers; for it has come to pitss 
that no one is libeled 
one is injured by anything which the 
New York Sun and other similar jour- 
nals may write or say, because the pub- 
lic, including their own readers, hive be- 
come utterly indifferent to the daily pro- 
mulgations of slander, falsehood, and 


because lo 


misrepresentation. 

In these circumstances we are fully 
convinced that Congress will stand by 
the country, by the Adininistration, by 
the party, and by each other, and that 
we shall be able to meet the common foe 
with the same united front and the same 
faith which enabled us to achieve the 
overwhelming successes during the late 
campaign. 
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SLOW PROGRESS. | 


For the last three weeks the prineipal 
time in the Senate has been occupied in | 


houses, and has been finally completed. 
The army appropriation bill has passed 
the lower house, and is now awaiting 





the discussion of the finances, of the| action in the Senate. The Indian appro- 
naval appropriation bill, of Louisiana | priation bill is nearly completed in the 
affairs, and of the centennial celebration | popular branch. Several other regular 
bill; and in the House, in debate upon ‘appropriation bills yet remain for the 
the currency question, the naval, army, | action of Congress. Three months of 
and Indian appropriation bills. the sub-| the session have already been consumed, 
ject of civil rights, and the relation of | and there is much necessary work to be 
the railroad companies to the farming) done. 

and commercial interests of the coun- | THE RAILROADS. 

try. These general subjects, with the) Though there is such an amount of 
daily routine business, have, up to this | capital invested, and the railroad opera- 
time, occupied the attention of Con-| tions of the country have become simply 


gress. Of the regular appropriation | gigantic, yet the Jast year has been, from 


| 


bills only that for the expenses of the various causes, a period of hostility to 
navy, amounting to the sum of about| the railroad monopolies beyond any- 
eighteen 


millions, has passed both! thing heretofore known in our history. 
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Conflicting interests have finally cul- 
minated in wide-spread discontent and 
complaint against the general policy and 
combination of the companies. This 
has led to the introduction of a partial 
measure of relief into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, proposing to create a com- 
Mission, and providing a general law 
for regulating commerce between the 
States, and fixing reasonable charges 
for carrying freight in transit from 
State to State upon railways. To carry 
out this purpose it is proposed that five 
commissioners shall be appointed by the 
President, and confirmed by the Senate, 
to hold office for three years, whose duty 
it shall be to investigate all questions 
relating to the subject, and fix the rate 
of charges for the carrying of freight, 
making a full report of their proceed- 
ings at the opening of each session of 
Congress. This bill is now under dis- 
cussion in the House, and has already 
called forth some able speeches. The 
constitutional difficulties are prominent 
in the debate. There must be consid- 
erable embarrassment in the practical 
working of this measure, even if it 
should become a law. But the uncer- 
tainties of legislation are too great to 
pronounce upon it any decided opinion 
in advance, 
THE CIVIL, RIGHTS BILL. 

With the exception of one or two 
elaborate speeches on this bill nothing 
has been done toward its adoption since 
it was so amply discussed sume weeks 
ago, when it was, on motion of General 
Butler, recommitted. When Mr. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, made his argument 
against the bill, and Was answered by 
Mr. Elliot, (colored,) of South Carolina, 
the special interest for the time appeared 
to have reached its climax. There will 
doubtless be some modification of the 
bill before it is put on its final passage. 
The great practical difficulty arises upon 
the subject of mixed schools, especially 
in those parts of the country where the 
two races are nearly equal in numbers. 
How this can be met so as to be pro- 
motive of the highest efliciency of the 
public school system, and at the same 








time give satisfaction to mixed commu- 
nities, will be for the wisdom of Con- 
gress to determine. 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

This vital question has ciaimed a large 
share of the attention of both houses of 
Congress, and there are well nigh as 
many positive opinions as those who 
have spoken upon the subject. That 
the different sections of the country are 
variously affected by the financial situ- 
ation has been made quite evident. The 
West is calling in loud tones for infla- 
tion. The South joins the West in its 
demands, but with somewhat modified 
requirements. The New England States 
desire things to remain as they are, and 
this opinion is partially supported by the 
great Middle States. But there is very 
wide diversity of sentiment all over the 
country, and among all the business 
classes. This conflict of opinion, both 
in and out of Congress, it seems imposi- 
ble to harmonize.’ And here lies the 
secret of the long-protracted and thus 
far fruitless discussions which have en- 
grossed the thoughts of the most promi- 
nent parties in all sections, and which 
have freighted the columns of the jour- 
nals of the country since the frightful 
panic of last autumn. There is no start- 
ing point upon which all will agree; there 
is no base-line of reasoning or of practi- 
cal operation from which to make the 
departure It is, indeed, a plain maxim, 
applicable as well to nations as to indi- 
viduals, that the only safe plan of living 
and of doing business is to spend year 
by year less than one earns. There can 
be no question in regard to so simple a 
proposition, and yet it has been so uni- 
versally disregarded both by persons and 
combinations; and for along time the 
desire to grow suddenly rich, without 
rendering an equivalent, has been so 
blindly prevalent. the habits of extrava- 
gauce have been so recklessly fostered, 
the devices and resorts of a wild specu- 
lition have been so numerous and so 


seductive, the enterprises undertaken 
have been so stupendous, the chances of 
success have been so chimerical, that 
finally, after the money-making fever 
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has run its course, as in all such cases. 
it has ended in a general collapse, bring- 
ing on stagnation of business and send- 
ing hundreds and thousands of the poorer 
classes out of employment into beggary 
or starvation. Meanwhile multitudes 
have lost all that they have earned by 
long years of frugality and industry and 
deposited in the banks for safe-keeping 
against the time of need. Vast under- 
takings have been suspended, and the 
Government itself is running behind in 
its expenses, and losing the ability to 
meet its current obligations 
Congress has been employed since the 
holidays in endeavoring to find a remedy 
for these wide-spread evils. It is alleged 
that there is not currency enough in the 
country to do the legitimate business, 
and that this currency at best is most 
unevenly distributed; on the other hand 
it is affirmed that no inflation would 
reach the evil, that any amount of ad- 
dition tothe paper money of the country 
would only tend to aggravate the gene- 
ral distress, since in a short time it would 
flow into the hands of capitalists and 
others who are able to withdraw it from 
the daily circulation. Besides, in com- 
munities where the assets of the people 
are not practically equal to their lia- 
. bilities, they could take no advantage of 
an inflation unless it were to pay debts 
in a depreciated currency, and this it is 
. agreed would be an injustice to the cred- 
itor. There seems, likewise, to be some 
force in the averment of many that an 
inflation could not heJp those who have 
nothing to sell, while it would very im- 
perfectly relieve those who have nothing 
for their support but the labor of their 
hands. Itis maintained that prices of 
all kinds would be enhanced, while com- 
pensation for work would remain as it is 
or be relatively diminished. The effect 
would be to still oppress the laboring 
class while holding out to them a faint 
signal of hope. Such views, with many 
others, have been drawn into the Con- 
gressional discussion, and only seem to 
serve as brakes upon the wheels of the 
solution. It is likely that some measure 


among all that have been, or are yet to 





be, proposed may be adopted before the 
final adjournment of Congress. 
THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

The consideration of this subject in 
the Senate thus far has disclosed on the 
part of some a feeling of opposition which 
was unlooked for. The Pennsylvania 
Senators have been very earnest in their 
advocacy of Government action in the 
preparations to be made for the grand 
oceasion to which the nation. is looking 
forward, Strange to say. that Mr. Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Sargent, 
of California, have both spoken strongly 
against an appropriation for this pur- 
pose. The general desire is expressed 
on all hands that a celebration should 
be had which will adequately express 
the national sense of the great anniver- 
sary. But objections are urged on va- 
rious grounds: first, that there should 
bea national, not aninternational exhibi- 
tion; then that if Congress commences 
making appropriations, the amount 
which will finally be drawn from the 
Treasury for this purpose will reach 
thirty millions of dollars, and even this 
may not be sufficient to cover all claims 
growing out of the celebration. It is 
contended that with the present mone- 
tary embarrassment, the burdens upon 
the people, the shadow of the public 
debt, and the unknown contingencies of 
the immediate future, such a commit- 
ment of Congress to the proposed enter- 
prise would be wholly unwarrantable. 

But if the celebration is to take place 
and to be worthy of the occasion, must 
there not be a sacrifice on the part of 
the people and of the Government. How 
ean such an event occur with proper ap- 
purtenances and arrangements, and yet 
without great cost of time, labor, and 
money? And will the whole project not 
be crippled if not virtually defeated by 
any serious disagreement among the 
representatives of the different seetions 
of the country? Certainly if there is to 
be admitted anything like local envy or 
jealousy,anything like discord or apathy, 
it will prove disastrous to the highest 
success of the undertaking. There is 
none too much time left for the prepara- 
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tion. What is done at all should be 
done promptly. 
AFFAIRS IN LOUISIANA. 
Senator Carpenter has just delivered 
a second elaborate argument in support 
of his bill for a new election of State and 


more widely than in propositions for in- 
vestigation, and committees appointed 
to conduct the same. The principal in- 
| vestigation pending in the present Con- 
| gress is that which has been instituted 
for inquiry into the affairs of the terri- 





Federal officers in Louisiana. The pro-| torial government of the District, and 
visions of the bill are strongly guarded | more particularly into the operations of 
and very full in detail. Every practical the Board of Public Works. We would 
point appears to have been considered express no opinion upon these matters 
by the able and distinguished Senator. | at the present time. All speculation as 
No one seems to dispute the facts and) to the result would now be premature. 
the law upon which he rests his case.| A just pride in the good name of the 
The only question appears to be whether, | District and its present government 
in view of the lapse of time and of the| would lead us to hope that the District 
present condition of the people of that} officials may be able to satisfy the coun- 
State, and of the proximity of an ap-" try in re;,ard to the local administration 
proaciing election, it is worth while for of our affairs. 

Congress to interpose the Federal au- | CHEIF JUSTICE WAITE. 
thority in a manner and to the extent | On Wednesday, March 4, 1874, Chief 
required by the bill now before the Sen-| Justice Waite took the prescribed oath 
ate. There is no precedent for this in the of office, and was escorted to his chair 


history of the country. The point, 
wherein the measure proposed may be | 
regarded as uitenable is an implied lim- | 
itation of time in which Congress is to’ 
fulfill its constitutional obligations ‘‘to 
guarantee a republican form of govern- | 
ment’ to each of theStates. This duty, | 
wien the case arises, the Government 
must perform. But it may use some 
discretion as to the time and manner of | 
its discharge. Were the case of Lou- | 
isiaua, or of any other State, to become 
one of chronic usurpation, anarchy, or! 
misrule, inflicting evils upon the people 
which no recurring election could re- 
move, then, and in that emergency, the 
Federal authority must be interposed. 
But even then it might be said with 
equal truth that a government of State 
oflicers elected under the stress of the 
power of the General Government would 
be in some sense a usurpation of the 
rights of the people of the State, since 
they were not left free to manage their | 
own elections in their own way. The) 
subject is surrounded with difficulty, 
and the action to be had, if any should 
be, must be thoroughly considered. 
THE DISTRICT INVESTIGATION. 

We believe this session of Congress 

differs from that of the last in nothing 


in the Supreme Court room, in the pres- 
ence of a crowded and interested assem- 
bly of distinguished spectators. The 
ceremony, though brief, was quite im- 
posing and solemn. The new Chief 
Justice is just in his prime, and his ad- 
dress and presence appear to become the 
high place to which he has been so aus- 


picuously elevated 
es 


ILLINoIs.—In 1830 the population of 


i Illinois was one and a quarter per cent. 
|of the whole population of the United 
| States; in 1840 it was two and three 


quarters per cent. ; in 1850 it was three 
and three quarters per cent. ; in 1860 it 
was five and a half per cent. ; and in 
1870 it was nearly seven per cent. of the 
whole. In 1830 it contained one-eightieth 
of our population, in 1870, one-fifteenth. 
In 1850 Illinois was valued at $156,000,- 
000 ; in 1860, 871,000,000, and in 1870 her 
valuation had increased to the enormous 
sum of $2,121,000,000. The marvelous 
growth of this Siate may well excite the 
pride of its citizens and cause them to 
challenge the world for its parallel. 
i a 

BRAzIL.—Brazil imports upward of 
500,000 tons of coal at a cost of $7,500,- 
000. It is said by those who know, that 
| the coal deposits within her territory are 
(equal to any on the continent, but 
‘through lack of enterprise and proper 
facilities for transportation but four 
| mines are worked. 
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CARL SCHURZ 


Senator Schurz has again demonstra- 
ted ti.at he possesses rare ability as a 
debater Challenging contradiction, and 
eager to display his remarkable powers 
of retort. he is more anxious to secure 
an intellectual triumph than to eluci- 
date the absolute truth on controversial 
points. In a three hours’ oration he 
brilliantly evolved that a currency con- 
vertible into specie at the option of the 
holder, and circulating at par through- 
out the country, is preferable to a fluc- 
ating circulating medium. To those 
persons, if such there be, who needed a 
theoretical demonstration of that sort, 
his speech was exceedingly valuable ; 


but inasmuch as this class is as rare as | 


hen’s teeth, the greater portion of the 
oration may be considered a superfluity 
and waste of power. 

As we understand the financial situa- 
tion it is as follows: 

First. The late panic has caused a 
temporary but severe and prolonged 
stagnation of business enterprises; man- 
ufactories have stopped or are working 
on half time; importations have been 
reduced ; the construction of railways 
and the erection of buildings, both pub- 
lic and private, have almost ceased ; and 
the question is, Can Congress adopt any 
measures which will tend to set the 


wheels of commerce once more in mo- | 


tion, so that the ery for ‘‘ bread” 


may be answered with abundance of, 


work? : 

Second. A financial survey discloses 
that the Government of the United 
States has a floating debt of three hun- 
dred and eighty millions of dollars, 


which is known as our greenback cur- 
rency, and supplies the place of a met- | 


allie circulating medium. This floating 
debt or forced currency is depreciated 
and fluctuating. and is one of the many 


evils which the late rebellion bequeathed | 


to us. All men, or at least very nearly 


all, are desirous either of withdrawing 
that currency by the payment of the 
debt, or equalizing it with the specie dol- 
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lar by making it convertible into coin 
at the option of the holders. 

In this situation of affairs various 
remedies have been suggested. One is 
the issue of a hundred or more millions 
of additional currency, thus augmenting 
the floating debt of the nation for the 
purpose of affording aid to the owners 
of mines, manufactories, and railways, 
to enable them to expand their enter- 
prises—the theory being. that to place 
the country in the ante-panic status as 
speedily as possible would enable the 
Government to supply itself with the 
means necessary to establish the con- 
vertibility of the greenback currency 
|in the shortest possible time. 
| Anotner suggestion is that thenational 
‘bank currency should be increased by a 
| repeal of that clause of the bank act which 
‘limits the total amount to 354,000,000, 
while the legal-tender currency should 
be either gradually withdrawn or allowed 
to remain stationary. ; 

Another suggestion is the withdrawal 
‘of the entire national bank currency and 
the institution of an exclusive national 
or legal-tender currency ; while precisely 
the opposite position has also had advo- 
cates, of withdrawing the entire green- 
back currency. and instituting a free 
banking law circulation, redeemable in 
coin, following the precedent of the New 
York bank law of ante-war times. 

Another suggestion is that the green- 
| back currency should neither be dimin- 
ished nor increased, and that the best 
| policy on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a masterly inactivity, so that 
‘the increase of wealth and population 
will in the near future, without legisla- 
tion, create a demand so great for the 
currency that if will appreciate to par. 
Senator Boutwell and other advocates 
of this policy hold that inasmuch as 
the late panic was caused by agencies 
independent of the Government the 
‘country will also right itself without 
governmental interference. 

Another suggestion is made by those 
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who consider the present currency an 
evil so great that immediate and violent 
efforts should be made to appreciate its 
value. One class advocate the increase 
of the bonded debt of the United States 
by the sale of two hundred or more mil- 
lion dollars of five per cent. gold inter- 
est bearing bonds for the purpose of 





applying the proceeds to the redemption 
of the floating debt or greenback cur- 
rency. This proposition involves the 
addition of ten or more million dollars 
of interest charge, and consequently an in- 
crease of taxation. Another section has 
favored the monthly withdrawal of so 
much of the greenback currency as the 
Government may have of surplus cash 
in its T'reasurv; but the revenues of the 
country having been greatly reduced by 
the late panic and the subsequent stag- 
nation of business, this remedy would 
work very slowly and with much uncer- 
tainty. 

The Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
sented, at the opening of Congress, an- 





other suggestion, looking toward a re-| 
sumption, which has the merits of | 
mathematical certainty and of reason. | 
able celerity. He holds that ifthe sink-| 
ing fund law were so amended, that in- 
stead of compelling the Department to} 
retire about thirty millions of dollars 
worth of bonds every year, it might 
hoard that amount of specie, as well as | 
its surplus coin, the Treasury would 
be able within three or four years to 
make the greenback currency redeema- 
ble at the option of the holders, without 
diminishing its volume, and without 
disturbing existing business relations. 
These, we believe, are all the distinet 
suggestions that have thus far been de- 
veloped, though they have been various- 
ly compounded and combined. They | 
all seem to be based upon an earnest de- 
sire to relieve the country from its pres- 
ent embarrassments and to augment 
its future prosperity, and have many 
plausible arguments advanced by their 
advocates in their behalf. And though 
we may give our preference to one plan 
over another, it would be but bare jus- 





tice to admit that any one of them can 


be earnestly urged without rendering the 
advocate liable to the imputation of in- 
sincerity, or of impure motives. 

Carl Schurz has taken the occasion to 
denounce the major portion of these 
remedies without advancing any of his 
own. He went even so far as to impugn 
the motives of a number of Senators who 
favored the temporary increase of the 
greenback currency, charging them with 
willfully sacrificing the prosperity and 
honor of the nation for the sake of tem- 
porary expediency and popularity, and 
for the purpose of gratifying supposed 
presidential aspirations. This part of 
his speech is certainly unscientific if 
not malicious. We would sooner think 
of denouncing the Methodists as time- 
servers because they believe in salva- 
tion by grace, or the Presbyterians as 
unworthy of public confidence because 
they hold to the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, than of accusing political thinkers 
and publicists of sinister motives be- 
cause they differ in judgment as to the 
best method of solving so difficult, un- 
certain, and problematical a question as 
that of finances and their practical re- 
lations to existing national affairs. 

A sneering recklessness, insincerity, 
and absence of responsibility have char- 
acterized the former speeches of the 
Missouri Senator, and his last effort, un- 
fortunately, is no exception. The de- 
moenstration of the wrong and the de- 
nunciation of the imperfect are only 
valuable when they are followed by con- 
struction and the designation of the 
better way. Though the Senator pos- 
sesses the power of negative criticism 
in a very high degree, yet that order of 
talent is only secondary, the highest 
order being constructive, and thus far 
the Senator has not given evidence of 
its possession. 

It is true, at the conclusion of his 
brilliant oration he gave the promise that 
at some subsequent time he would pro- 
pose a remedy of hisown. We hope he 
will not neglect that promise, and when 
his affirmative proposition has seen the 
light of day—it being his first-born—we 
shall judge it fairly; and if it contains 
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anything new and valuable we shall;fusing the present, and in throwing 
award him full credit. Unless this |doubt upon the future. In this respect 
promise is made good hereafter we are the Senator is yielding by far more to 
firmly convinced that speeches like that the current of opinion than those who, 
which the Senator lately made are more | however feebly. may endeavor to use ex- 
injurious than useful. While he has isting materials for constructive pur- 
thrown no new light upon the question, | poses. That a speech like his, so purely 
he has succeeded—so far as he has had | negative, and which only piles words 
any success—in increasing the distrust; upon words, and quotations upon quo- 
felt by the general public in the capacity tations, to prove the axiom that our 
of our National Legislature to grapple greenback currency would be more val- 
with financial questions. Hehas played! uable and better if it were redeemable 
the role of a minority representative in in coin at the option of the holders— 
a monarchical country, upon whom rests} which proposition needs this sort of 
no responsibility for the conduct of the | fortification about as much as the other 
Government, and who fully discharges axiom that two and two make four— 
his duty when he denounces the exist- should be considered by any class of 
ing state of things; but the Senator! men as a valuable contribution to hu- 
should not forget that he himself is a|man knowledge is one of the strongest 
part of the governing power; that upon | proofs that audacity, tinsel, and hum- 
him, as upon all other Senators, rests | bug can impose upon popular credulity, 
the responsibility of good government, | and that a more systematic political 
and that it his duty to contribute his | training is urgently needed. That Sen- 
share affirmatively and constructively | ator Schurz’s speech, purely theoretical 
toward solving the present financial dif-| and rhetorical as it is, should impose 
ficulties. If he has light let him not) upon a portion of the publie to place it 
hide it under a bushel; if he has none! alongside with efforts of statesmanship, 
let him not denounce those who have, | either in the past or the present, evinces 
to the measure of their capacity, en-| a barrenness of ideas, and a disposition 
deavored to let theirs shine. | toward a parrot-like repetition of the 

Senator Schurz is more the child of) latest editorial without self-examina- 
the present age and time than he is him- | tion, which argues badly for the intel- 
self aware of. The present era is char- | lectual fruition of the present and the 
acterized by destructive criticism. It) future stability of the country; for only 
delights in unsettling the past, in con- | among the blind the one-eyed man is king. 
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An attempt to enumerate and to|pendent publications is The Nation, a 
refute tie falsehoods and misrepresenta- | weekly journal published in New York 
tions which the self-styled ‘‘independent | city, which specially prides itself upon 
and reform press”? puts forth from day | its truthfulness and upon the objectivity 
to day, would demand a daily publication of its treatment of public questions, 
of THe REPUBLIC and swell it ssize to, From these professions the public can, a 
avolume of several hundred pages. priori, assume that it stands pre-eminent 

For this reason alone, if for no others, asa persistent traducer of the Republican 
we are necessitated to place our trust in _partyand the Administration, and as it is 
the sense of fair play so characteristic | only published weekly it has less excuse 
of the Anglo-Saxon nationalities, and to | than daily papers in its persistent pro- 
their general political intelligence. mulgation of incorrect statements. 

Among the most dainty and supercili-| In speaking of Mr. Dawes’ speech, it 





ous of the self-styled reform and inde- | notices, in the first article that Mr. 
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Garfield corrected Mr. Dawes’ figures; 
but it fails to state that Mr. Dawes 
makes the relucta..t confession that he 
had been in error, In the second arti- 
cle it states that the expenses of the 
Government, exclusive of the payment 
of the public debt, were, in 1870, $309,- 
000,000; in 1871. $292.000,000; in 1872, 
$277.000,000; in 1873, $290.000,000; and 
that the prohable expenses for the pres- 
ent year will be $319,000,000--the only 
point in this enumeration being that, 


Nation to predicate its attacks upon the 
custom-house officers in the interests of 
importers, the ‘‘ four years’ error was 
retained. In fact one of the chief re- 
forms advocated by T'he Nution is to 
hand over the custom-houses to the ten- 
der mercies of importers. by a repeal of 
wl laws designed for the protection of 
the Treasury. 

The Nation aiso heard that Indian 
Commissioner Smith was Charged some 
months since with malpractice in oflice 





while for four years the expenditures | 
ranged at about two hundred and ninety | 


about some Minnesota timber lands, but 
theinformation never reached the edito- 


millions, they have suddenly increased | rial rooms of The Nation that the case 
to three hundred and nineteen millions | was investigated by an impartial com- 


for the present fiscal year. Mr. Garfield | 
showed at once that the expenditures | 
for the present year can not exceed two | 
hundred and ninety millions, and that | 
Mr. Dawes fell—whether designedly or 
not we are unable to say—into the error 
of excluding the twenty-nine millions 
paid on the sinking fund during pre- 
vious years, but included that amount 
for the present year. If the expendi- 
tures of the present year are only two 
hundred and ninety millions they are 
precisely what they were last year, and 
they are less by nineteen millions than 
what they were in 1870 when Mr. Dawes 
was the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

But the truth would not suit The Na- 
tion, and therefore this huge misstate- 
ment is published as a clincher to sus- 
tain the imputed extravagance of the 
present Administration, 

In the same number on, page 119, will 
be found the statement that the collec- 
tor of customs of the port of New York 
received between the period of March 1, 
1869, and November 1, 1873, the sum of 
$407,245. and the customs informers 
$716,248. 

These sums are alleged to have been 
paid to these officers as informers’ shares 
under the laws in four years. Thetruth 
is that these sums cover the period of 
eleven years instead of four years. The 
daily papers first fell into this error, but 
some of them subsequently corrected it, 








but as the largest figures best suited The 


mittee, and that he was fully acquitted. 
It also assumed when the coufirmation of 
the Attorney veneral for the Chief Jus- 
ticeship was pending that the very fact 
that somebody, encouraged by its sys- 
temof general defamation, had presumed 
to prefer charges against the Attorney 
General, though the Senate found them 
entirely unsustained, was suflicieut 
ground for his rejection. 

It also has a crafty attack upon the 
resent supervisor of the internal rev- 
enue, Mr. Simmons, in which his nom- 
ination for the Boston collectorship of 
customs is characterized as an outrage 
upon the respectability of the Republi- 
can party; and yet ne.ther it nor the 
foesof Mr. Simmons have been able to 
bring forward any other charge except 
that he is a friend of General Butler, 
and that he was likely to collect the 
revenues more closely than was desira- 
ble. The nomination of this gentleman 
may have been an error, and it may not 
have been the first choice of the major- 
ity of the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts, but to characterize the promo- 
tion of a worthy and efficient officer, who 
being a member of the civil service was 
in the line of promotion under the spirit 
of the civil service rules as a crime 
against public deceney, is one of those 
exaggerations which betrays an extreme 
partisanship. The Nation’s zeal cer- 
tainly outrun its usual prudence when 
it permitted itself to indulge in low per- 
sonalities. 
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These examples are not isolated, for 
the very arrangements of its sentences 
imply insinuations of criminal conduct 
even where no express allegations are 
possible. For every affirmative sug- 
gestion contained in The Nation, which 
assumes to be the foremost paper of the 
opposition, there are a hun“4red cynical 
observations and supercilious criticisms, 
which evince hostility to republican 
government itself, and betray clearly a 
foreign tendeney. Whether designed or 
not, these treacherous insinuations bring 
allgovernmental authority intocontempt 
by teaching from week to week that 
none but thieves or imbeciles obtain 
high places in our kepubliec. 

To make its criticisms more effective, 
The Nation pretendsthat it is not desirous | 


of installing the old Democratic party 
into power; but since there is no other po- 
litical organization in the field and the 
choice will again be narrowed down to 
one of the two existing parties the inevi- 
table result of bringing the Republican 
party into contempt can only be the in- 
stallation of the very elements into 
| power against which The Nution affects 
a dainty aversion. For every sneer at 
the Democracy we find a dozen directed 
against the Republican party, An irre- 
sponsible conduct like this may pass for 
superior wisdom, virtue, and statesman- 
ship among intellectual paupers, but it 
ceases to influence those men who hold 
that practical statesmanship consists in 
meeting the duties of the hour by the 
choice of the better way, which the occa- 
sion presents, 


THE INTERIOR OF THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Among the first prominent objects | 


that attracts the attention of strangers 


the supervision of the Secretary of the 


{Interior until recently; but it has 


on visiting the National Capital is the | been made a separate bureau, and a suit- 
large and prominent marble building | able building has beeu erected for that 
situated three squares north of Penusyl-| very important branch of the Govern- 








Vania avenue, and about midway be- 
tween the Capitol and the Executive 
Mansion. Oninquiry they are informed 
that this z the Patent Ottice building. 
By extending across one of the main 
streets of the city it occupies two entire 
squares of ground, and ranks with the 
largest and finest edifices in Washing- 
ton. This building was erected for the 
use of the Patent Office, and the extra- 
ordinary inerease of business in that 
bureau indicates conclusively that the 
entire building will soon be required for 
accommodation of that branch of the 
Interior Department alone. At present, 
by sufferance only, a portion of the build- 
ing is occupied by the Secretary of the 
Interior, for himself and his immediate 
subordinates, and by the General Land 
Office and Indian Bureau, tiie Pension 
and Education bureaus having already 
been crowded out into buildings hired 
by the Government from private owners, 
The Agricultural Department occupied 
rooms in the building, and was under 





| ment, 

| The interior Department embraces 
|within the range of its duties: The 
| Pensiou Bureau, the Patent Office, the 
| Land Office, the Bureau of Education, 
ithe Ludian Bureau, the Ceusus Office, 
together with the supervision of the 
great railways which are receiving gov- 
fernment aid; the direction of the geo- 
| logical and geographical surveys of the 
‘Territories of the United States under 
Professor F. V. Hayden; the care of the 
| Yellowstone National Park ; and a su- 
| pervising coutrol over the Insane Asy- 
‘lum, Deaf and Dumb Institution, Col- 
| umbia Hospital for Women, the jail, and 
|curtain public grounds in the District of 
| Columbia. 

A review of the scope of the more im- 
| portant of these divisions will indicate 
| the variety and extent of the duties em- 
braced within the range of the Interior 
Departinent, and requiring not only the 
general supervision of its chief officer, 
but a careful examination and personal 


| 
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decisions in reference to many of the 
different national interests under his 
charge. The last annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior having been 
published in full in the appendix to the 
December number of THE REPUBLIC, 
none of the details of that official paper 
will be repeated in this article. But 
other important facts will be presented, 
which, when examined in connection 
with the annual report, will afford a full 
exposition of the entire duties, workings, 
and results of the interior Department 
of the United States Government. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 

Immediately connected with the exec- 
utive oflive, and in charge of the duties 
outside of the subdivisions of the De- 
partment, under the superintendence of 
the commissioner of each, are the fol- 
lowing oflicials and clerks,-viz: The Sec- 
retary, Assistant Secretary, Chief Clerk, 
ten clerks of class four, six of class three, 
six of class two, six of class one, three 
female copyists, three messengers, two 
assistant messengers, and six laborers. 
Upon this force, including the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary, devolves all the 
duties and labor pertaining to the gen- 
eral management of the Department. 

THE PENSION BUREAU. 

The force employed in this division 
embrace the Commissioner, the Deputy 
Commissioner, chief clerk, medical ref- 
eree, four surgeons, twenty-six clerks of 
class four, fifty-two of class three, eigh- 
ty-four of class two, one hundred and 
twenty-two of class one, twenty-five fe- 
male copyists, One messenger, twelve 
assistant messengers, six laborers, six 
watchmen, one engineer, and one assist- 
antengineer. The annual disbursements 
for pensions, including expenses of the 
service, are larger than that of any other 
bureau of the Government, and amounts 
to $30 480,000. Of this there was paid in 
pensions alone, during the last fiscal year, 
$26.259,284 23. 

THt PATENT OFFICE. 
Force employed: Commissioner, assist- 


ant commissioner, chief clerk, three 
examiners-in-chief, examiner in charge 
of interferences, trade-mark examiner, 


twenty-four principal examiners, twenty 
four first assistantexaminers,twenty-four 
second assistant examiners, twenty-four 
third assistant examiners, librarian, 
machinist, seven clerks of class four, 
eight of class three, thirty-one of class 
two, forty-five of class one; thirty per- 
manent clerks, at lower salaries, $1,000 
each, and forty at $900 each; three 
skilled draughtsmen, one messenger and 
purchasing clerk, one skilled laborer, 
sixteen attendants in model-room, thirty- 
six laborers. 

The annual business of the Patent 
Office has more than doubled, in fact, 
nearly trebled, in the last ten years. 
The receipts of the business are largely 
in excess-of the expenditures, and about 
a million of dollars have been turned 
over to the United States Treasury 
within the last few years, 

THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Tbe force employed in the General 
Land Office embraces the commissioner, 
chief clerk, recorder, three principal 
clerks of public lands, private land 
claims, and surveys. three clerks of class 
four, twenty-three of class three, forty 
of class two, and forty of class one; one 
| draughtsman, and an assistant draughts- 
‘man; two messengers, and three assist- 
ant messengers; two packers, and seven 
laborers. 

Additional force on account of mil- 
itary bounty lands: One principal clerk 
as director, one clerk of class three, 
four of class two, thirty-five of class one, 
and two laborers. 

The business of the General Land 
Office has been doubled within a few 
years, mainly on account of the increase 
of immigration and the general advan- 
tages and benefits of the homestead 
laws. During the last fiscal year 13,- 
030,606 acres of public lands weré dis- 
posed of exceeding the result of any 
| previous year by 1,165,631 acres. The 
‘cash receipts were $3,408,515 50, a sum 
‘greater by $190,415 50 than that received 
‘the previous year. 

THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
| The following is the force employed in 
i this important and progressive bureau : 
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The Commissioner, chief clerk oneclerk 
of class four, one statistician, one libra- 
rian, one translator, one clerk of class 
three, one of class two, two of class one, 
and four female copyists. 

It is well known to most if not all of 
our readers that the Educational Bureau 
is of recent origin. It has, however, 
already achieved a great work, and 
promises great results in advancing the 
educational interests of the entire com- 
monwealth. As a recognition of its 
merits abroad, a grand diploma of honor 
(the highest prize given) was awarded to 
the bureau at the Vienna Exposition in 
consideration of its ‘* distinguished ser- 
vices in the cause of education, and for 
important services to the exposition.” 

THE INDIAN BUREAU. 

Force employed: The Commissioner, 
chief clerk, five cleiks of class four, 
eight of class three, one stenographer, 
thirteen clerks of class two, nine of class 
one, four copyists, one messenger, and 
one assistant messenger. 

THE CENSUS OFFICE. 

The work oun the census of 1870 has 
been completed, and the three volumes 
and ‘Compendium’? have been pub- 
lished. The census is divided as fol- 
lows: 

Vol. I. Population and Social Statis- 
tics. 

Vol. IL. Vital Statistics. 

Vol. IIL. Industry and Wealth. 

The ‘“‘Compendium’’ contains the 
principal tables embraced in each vol- 
ume without the comments and explan- 
ations. 

The volumes were all published dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, and the force em- 
ployed has been reduced to one or two 
clerks to attend to correspondence and 
arrange and preserve the records until 
the next census shall be taken 

‘Yhe President and Secretary of the 
Interior have recommended to Congress 
the propriety of taking a centennial cen- 
sus in 1875, and in consideration of the 
rapid expansion of the country the sug- 
gestion carries with it very great weight, 
the cost of the enterprise being the only 
argument that can be urged against the 








measure. Congress will undoubtedly 
give the matter due consideration, and 
if a centennial census is decided upon 
we have reason to believe that it will 
meet the hearty approval of thecountry. 
But now is the proper time for the pub- 
lic press to bring the subject before their 
readers with a view of eliciting public 
sentiment in advance of Congressional 
action. 

OTHER DUTIES OF THE INTERIOR DE- 

PARTMENT ° 

Among the duties of the Department 
not coming under either of the bureaus 
indicated, but included among those 
pertaining more immediately to the 
oftice of the Secretary, are the railroads 
receiving Government aid by laud sub- 
sidies, or otherwise, a detailed account 
of which, with a full exhibit of their 
pecuniary condition aud relations to the 
Government, will be found in the ecre- 
tary’s report published in THE REPUB- 
LIc tor December. 

Under this head are also embraced the 
extension of the Capitol grounds, the 
benevolent institutions of the District 
of Columbia, the geological survey under 
Professor Hayden, and the care of the 
national park in Montana. 

THE SALARIiS PAID TO GOVERNMENT 
CLERKS. 

The salaries of clerks employed in the 
Departments at Washington are estab- 
lished by law as fullows : 

Fourth-class clerks. (per annum)...$1,800 
Third-class clérks, (per annum).... 1.600 
second-class clerks, (per annum)... 1,400 
First-class clerks, (per anuum)....... 1,200 

Tiese rates were established by Con- 
gress before the Republican party came 
into power, when bauk currency was at 
par and salaries were paid in gold. They 
underwent no change during the war, 
nor since it closed ; but since 18@1 they 
have been paid in currency, without any 
allowance for the difference between 
paper and gold. 

THE PROPOSED INCREASE OF HOURS. 

‘Government clerks are now required 
to work six hours per day, the time fixed 
being from 9 till 3 o’clock. It is in con- 
templation to increase the number of 
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hours per day. If that measure should 
be decided upon as best for the interests 
of the country, it will, no doubt, be 
cheerfully accepted by those more im- 
mediately affected by the change; but 
the wisdom of the measure is generally 
doubted by those who are most familiar 
with the bearing it will have upon the 
best interests both of the Government 
and of the employees, Six hours daily 
devoted assiduously to mental labor is 
equal to the strength of the average 
mental capacity of man. If more hours 
time are required, less labor per hour 
in the main will be performed, not from 
a want of will in the application, but 
owing to a lack of sufficient mental en- 
ergy to carry the work vigorously 
through the protracted period. There 
may be drones in the departments, but 
if so they are not there with the approval 
of the heads of departments. They are 
generally known, aud their desks would 
be occupied by those whose diligence 
admitted of no doubt if it were not for 
outside influence. It is a well-known 
fact that incompetents have been dis- 
charged two, three, and fourtimes by the 
heads of departments,aud restored again 
as frequently by political influence. But 
in the main the departments have now 
a class of men, who, with rare excep- 
tions, and those of the nature already 
indicated, are not only Competent but 
industrious ; very many of them are men 
of superior education, and eminently 
fitted for the position tHey occupy, and 
who faithfully apply brain and fingers 
during official hours. The best physi- 
cians claim that two-and-a-half hours 
per day on figures the year round is as 
much as. @ man can accomplish without 
the risk of injury to the brain. In or- 
dinary office work the time may be 
lengthened to six hours; but wisdom 
would not protract mental labor beyond 
that period. Some of the finest intel- 
lects in the departments have been irre- 
parably ruined by insanity on account 
of excessive official labor. These cases 
are not numerous, but they exist, as the 
sad facts will attest whenever they may 


ithe commerce 


these remarks. We are not writing, 
however, either to dictate to or influ- 
ence Federal legislation. The facts are 
submitted simply as bearing upon a law 
of life, and which should not be disre- 
garded for any pecuniary consideration 
either of a public or private nature. 

— 

A FEW THINGS THAT CONGRESS 
Can Do.—Congress can pass the bill to 
establish a national savings depository, 
and thus provide a place of security for 
the surplus earnings of the industrial 
classes, add by the amount of interest 
paid to the capital and the power of 
the working men and women of the 
country, and encourage economy and 
prudence on the part of the whole 
people. 

Congress can, by a courageous and 
progressive policy, aid materially iu re- 
storing cunfidence to the people in the 
strength and security of our financial 
system, but this will not be accomplished 
by withholding support to proper aud 
useful measures of improvement, either 
as to necessary public buildings, river 
and harbor expenditures, or other means 
of encouragement to progress and eco- 
nowical expenditure vy the people 

Congress can contine appropriations to 
works of utility, such as public build- 
ings which will save expenditures for 
rent, the improvement of the lines of 
water navigation, so as to cheapen tlie 
transter of property from one section of 
the country to another, and thus save 
money to the people of both sections. 

Congress can restore the 10 per cent. 
duty which was unadvisedly taken off 
of foreign fabrics, increase the taxes on 
whisky and tobacco, to which few, if 
any, will object, and thus provide all the 
revenue necessary to the steady and ef- 
ficient prosecution of all legitimate Gov- 
ernment work. 

Congress can, by the regulation of fees 
and the abolition of the ea officio moiety 
system, equalize the compensation of 
| revenue officers and increase the public 
;revenue without additional tax upon 
and business of the 





be required as evidence of the truth of | country. 
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A SHADOWY REGION—THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CON- 
rieiieeyied OF A DARK SECTION OF TEXAS DESCRIBED— 


STORY OF A UNION WOM: 


We give below a description of a sec- | 


tion of Texas furnished by a correspon- 
dent from that State. 

A region of the great State of Texas 
comprising the tier of counties border- 
ing on Louisiana, one hundred miles in | 
width and about two hundred miles in| 
length, is, no doubt, one of the darkest | 
in the entire South. 


ness. 


order to ascertain the condition and 


temper of the people, about two years | 


ago, and no material change has taken 
place since unless it be an increase of 
the moral and political obscurity. It 
would occupy too much space to relate 
all the experiences of that journey, but 
a general sketch may not be uninterest- 


ing to our politicians and philanthro- | 


pists, especially since there seems to bea 
growing impression that all is lovely 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The entire region is heavily timbered, 
the highlands with long-leafed and 


. | 
short-leafed pine, and the valleys of the} 
numerous creeks and rivers with a va-| 
riety of timber, principally oak, magno- | 


lia, sweet gum, and other growths. 
These primeval forests are magnificent 
in growth, and for long stretches their | 
solitudes have never been broken by the | 
echo of the woodman’s ax. We trav- 
eled the main roads leading from county | 
seat to county seat. They seem to have 
been abandoned for years as public high- 

yays, and we journeyed for days to-| 
gether without meeting a soul. We 


were often compelled to cut our w ay | 


It is true there are | 
counties and neighborhoods in the bot- | 
toms of the Brazos hard to beat, but the | 
extended region I have indicated is pe- | 
culiar in its moral and physical dark- | 
I traveled over this region in| 


AN—GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


for chickens or eggs, or for provender 
'for our horses, the woman of the house 
i would remove the inevitable snuff-stick 
‘from her mouth long enough to inform 
us that they had nothing for sale, but 
| we might be accommodated if we weut 
to the ‘nigger cabin ”’ at the other end 
of the field; and there we always found 
true hospitality, especially when the 
humble dwellers of the cabin found out 
we were Republicans. Had it not been 
for the ‘‘ nigger cabins ” we would have 
starved. 

To give some idea of the density and 
growth of the forests, the impression of 
traveling down and down into 


| the blue skies almost bec 
| It was midday before the sun penetrated 
[to our pathway, and it was dark long 
'before the day had closed. We often 
heard the deep sound of the horn calling 
in the laborers on some plantation re- 


imoved ‘from the road, and again the: 


‘mighty solitudes were broken by the 
| baying of a pack of hounds in pursuit of 
‘deer. 

Although this region haslongstretches 


leys of the numerous streams and what 
‘are known as the hammock lands are 
very fertile, producing sugar, cotton, 
corn, and tobacco; and although one of 
‘the oldest-settled sections it has ad- 
vanced bué very little beyond what it 
was fifteen or twenty years ago. The 
‘deep forests, the lack of navigable 
| streams, the absence of railroads, stage 
coaches, and telegraph wires make it a 
/region having little in sympathy with 


the outside world. The war of the re- 


around some forest monarch that had} bellion came and went, and left it pretty 
fallen across the road, torn from his) 
throne by some sudden torrent or storm | 
blast. 
fact, we found no taverns and little hos- 
pitality. 


If we inquired at a farm-house 


much as you fird it to-day—the same 
people, pursuing the same occupations, 


We seldom slept ina house; in| the same relations maintained between 


master and slave, and the same princi- 
ples adhered to now as then. 


some. 
| shadowy region beyond the reach of the: 
| Shining rays of the sun or the sight of* 
ame oppressive... 


of forest remaining untouched the val-- 
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The county towns or seats are charac- | sided with the Northern people from the 
teristic of the region ; they have attained | first. She related to me many incidents 
their growth, and appear to be rotting | of the war times, and pointed out to me 
down—the absence of paint and care, | several of the men who had been guilty 
with the sure ravages of time, are be-| of murdering Union men and persecut- 
ginning to tell upon these old rendezvous | ing their families. Among the recollec- 

.of the chivalry. The whistle of the lo-;| tions she gave me was the sad story of 
<comotive or even the lively rattle of the | the captureof two Yankee soldiers, who, 
stage coach is unknown; perhaps once} it seems, had escaped from a rebel pen 
a week a mail arrives by horseback by | situated at Brenham, Texas, and, with 
some circuitous route, but there is little} the aid rendered them by the colored 
communication with the great active | people they met with, were making their 
world beyond. Strangers seldom pass} way out to the Union lines; they fell 
through, and the half dozen bar-rooms | sick, and, finding they could proceed no 
and stores and the court-house have the; further, surrendered themselves to a 
‘same set of customers year in and year} white planter living near Woodville. 
‘out. Saturday is the great day to come| This planter proceeded immediately to 
ito town, with white and black, to make | the town and informed the rebel provost 
:small purchases, drink whisky, talk pol-| marshal, who, gathering up a crowd, 
‘ities, and occasionally vary the enter-| went tothe planter’s house and dragged 
itainment with a shooting match. In| the poor fellows to the village, making 
some of these little places will be printed | them a spectacle to the assembled in- 
a little venomous rebel newspaper, which | habitants, who had turned out to see 
once a week takes occasion to abuse the; the Yankee soldiers. After gratifying 
United States Government and the Yan- | their curiosity, the unfortunate captives 
‘kees, and to particularly launch its/| were thrown into an old building which 
<ecurses upon the heads of all Republi-| was used as a pig-stye. Mrs. M., hear- 
‘cans and justify any violence perpe-| ing of the capture and witnessing some 
trated upon a “nigger” or a “nigger |of the proceedings, her heart went out 
“sympathizer,’? All the news which does | to the poor boys in blue, especialiy when 
.eome to one of these county centers is | she heard they were sick and had been 
‘filtered through the poisonous columns | cast into a miserable place without beds 
of the rebel newspapers. To happen in | or food. She sent her husband, who was 
one of these places on Saturday would la doctor, away, in order not to compro- 
give the traveler an opportunity to get a | mise him in her actions, and then visited 
true insight into the condition of the| the ‘‘ Yankees.’? She found one of them 
inhabitauts. | dying and the other quitesick. Shesent 

I remained for several days in the | her little son and a servant and brought 
town of Woodville, Tyler county. It} bedding from her own house and food 
was here, in 1868 or 1869, a United States ‘and medicine ; and then she went boldly 
oflicer (Major Sanger) and his command to some lady friends who were rebel and 
were besieged in the court-ouse for sev- | appealed to their womanhood to aid her 
eral days by a rebel force, and was at/in her care for the two unfortunate 
last relieved by a, force sent from Jeffer- | strangers. She succeeded in securing 
sou by General Buell. [was the guest} one volunteer. As she passed through 
of the only Union family of the place ;| the village on her visits to the sick men 
the lady of the house was a contirmed | she was insulted at every step by the 
invalid, an inveterate snuff-chewer, a Confederate loafers who hung about the 
perfect type of a Southerp backwoods- | place, but she met them with a defiant 
woman, but with all that she was a no- | look, her sex barely protecting her from 
ble-hearted, brave, patriotic woman, who | personal violence. In a few days one of 
loved the old flag, and although she; the soleiers died, and Mrs. M. said that 

knew nothing about the North she had | not aman came to offer his services to 
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bury the corpse, and at last she, with the 
aid of her lady friend and a colored boy, 
dressed the body decently and put it in 
a pine box, and the boy and a colored 
man carted it to the graveyard and 
buried it. The other man began to get 
well under her kind care, but one day 
the provost marshal came and took him 
away, saying he was taking him to some 
place for exchange. A few days after- 
ward the body of the soldier was found 
in the woods, the buzzards feasting upon 
it, and no one dared to bury it. These 
two men were from the West, both had 
families at home. who have never heard 
of their fate. Poor Mrs. M. has since 
died, and I know has gone to the abode 
of the blessed. After enduring all the 
persecutions of the war, her husband 
and sons had finally to move to another 
section of the State to escape the perse- 
cutions and ostracism that beset them 
daily because they were Republicans, 
and when they left Woodville I believe 
Republicanism ceased to exist there; 
the colored people who had been encour- 
aged to come forward and vote fell back 
into the hands of their old masters. The 
provost marshal is a leading politician 
of the county, and if there is any change 
of sentiment or feeling in that commu- 
nity since the date of the murder of the 
Yankee soldier it has not been for the 
better. The results of the war have had 
no practical effect upon this whole re- 
gion; here and there a few bold Union 
white men have banded together and 
the blacks have rallied about them, and 
there is a semblance of freedom, but it 
is a desperate expedient. I was told by 
reliable persons that the sound of the 
overseer’s lash could be heard from plan- 
tation to plantation in certain localities, 
and that if a colored man or woman at- 
tempted to leave their employer they 
were hunted down with dogsand brought 
back at the muzzle of a shot-gun and put 
to work, or upon the most trivial charge 
turned over toarebel justice of the peace 
and thrown in prison, and only liber- 
ated upon terms of servitude. I saw 
hundreds of black people who had not 
had a whole garment since their free- 





dom ; their clothes were entirely made 
of patchwork, and their melancholy, de- 
pressed appearance was a strong argu- 
ment against the freedom they nomi- 
nally possessed, for even in slavery their 
natural happy disposition robbed that 
institution of half its horrors. I saw 
children beyond the age of innocence 
huddled together in the ‘t cabins ” in a 
perfectly nude state. Is it because they 
do not work, you will ask.. Not at all; 
they are the only real laborers of this 
region ; they raise all the products and 
almost exclusively do all the agricultu- 
ral Jabor. It is because the owners of 
the soil, their old masters. exercise over 
them all the power they did in slavery 
times, and completely control all the in- 
come of their labor. There are thou- 
sands of colored men in this region who 
have never voted or dared to vote. I 
was astonished to find them so ignorant 
of their commonest rights. The local 
officers run matters to suit the commu- 
nity, and the wrongs they commit in the 
name of the law never travel beyond 
their jurisdiction for redress. 

Take one of these communities, with 
its little rebel newspaper to filter the 
news of the outside world to its few 
readers, the Confederacy is a living real- 
ity to them now. they believe the day 
will soon come through some political 
convulsion whenslavery will be restored, 
and there are many men who keep ecare- 
ful lists of their slaves and their in- 
crease, and Confederate bonds and shin- 
plasters are treasured up for future use. 
The Democratic party is looked upon as 
the champion of slavery and secession, 
and is cherished accordingly ; the white 
man, who is not a Democrat, better 
move away to some more congenial 
clime. He is politely told to go North 
and shovel snow, or engage in ice-farm- 
ing, and, in fact, an ice-farm would be a 
bed of roses in comparison to his posi- 
tion as a business man in such a com- 
munity. Churches and schoolhouses are 
rare, and ignorance and bigotry seem to 
prevail. A lack of tidiness of dress and 
cleanliness of person is observable, and 
I have often thought if soap and water 
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could be freely applied outwardly and 
well-cooked food inwardly, education, | 
civilization, and republicanism would | 
be possible with these people. Itis from 
this region they send representatives to | 
the Legislature with undisputed Con-| 
federate records, and expect the enact- 
ment of labor laws and landlord and ten- 
ant acts to practically enslave the colored 
people. A rebel with a military record, 
of course, represents them in Congress. 
The acts of violence and the foul mur- 
ders committed in these remote regions, 
especially upon colored people, never 
come to the light of judicial investiga- 
tion. During the recent election sev-' 
eral colored men were murdered in East- | 
ern Texas on political grounds solely. | 
A masked band murdered in the most 
eruel manner a prominent colored man, | 
who had made himself conspicuous in! 
urging his people to turn out and vote) 
the Republican ticket. A Federal offi- | 
cer never sets his foot within the bounds 
I have deseribed, and the administra- 
tion of the laws of Congress by the) 
United States courts, contemptibly weak 
even at the very thresholds of the court- 
houses, is never felt in this region, or in 


like places in the planting sections 
For a while, under the firm, brave ad- 
ministration of the State laws by Gov- 
ernor Davis, the white Unionists and 
colored men began to hold tp their 
heads and assert their rights, but their 
temerity is likely to cost them dearly, 
since Democratic restoration is fairly 
established. Systematic misrepresenta- 
tion is practiced on the part of the 
Democratic papers and public men, who 
declare that everything is peaceable, 
and the only disturbing elements are 
the carpet-baggers and ‘‘ niggers.” 

There is one plan suggested to remedy 
some of the evils and provide a place of 
refuge for all the loyal men of Texas— 
that is, to divide the State and let them 
all get into one section. There are 
thousands of American citizens in Texas 
practically held in as complete slavery 
as they were in 1856. Social ostracism 
and business ostracism have smothered 
the honest sentiment of another large 
class, While rebel bullyism and lawless- 
ness have been practiced at the elec- 
tions, and the government, under so- 
called Democratic rule, is a fraud upon 
the nation. 





GLADSTONE’S DEFEAT. 


We do not propose a general discus- | 
sion of the condition of English politics, | 


a subject generally so difficult of com-) 
prehension in this country. But Glad-! 


stone’s defeat has in it certain lessons/ Irish church. 


which should not go unheeded by our | 


Republican leaders. | 

Just what the exact relative strength | 
of parties will be in the new Parliament | 
we can not tell; it is sufficient that we | 
know, as we do already, that the Lib-| 


erals are defeated and the Conservatives | 
successful in the election now closing. | 
In order that we may gather from it} 


for ourselves the admonition offered we) 


need to recall something of what has | 
been done by the Liberals while in power. | 


A writer his done this for us in the) 


following summary : | 


The history of the now defunct Lib-| 
eral Parliament was one of great achieve-! 





ment. It was elected in 1868 under the 
auspices of Mr. Disraeli, after the pre- 
vious house had thrown off his control 
by adopting Mr. Gladstone’s resolution 
in favor of the disestablishment of the 
Instead of returning ¢ 
majority of Conservatives the people 
elected a house that was Liberal by the 
immense majority of one hundred and 
twenty. Mr. Gladstone came in as 
premier by universal consent. His suec- 
cess the first year, during the session of 
1869, was triumphant, and when the 
frish Chureh bill had become an act, he 
received a still further accession in the 
little knot of Liberals who, with Sir 
Roundell Palmer, now Lord Chancellor 
Selborne, were opposed to him on that 
question, At the second session, in 
1870, the second great measure was en- 
acted—the law relating to Irish land 
tenure—and, hardly less important, the 
elementary education act. On _ these 
questions came the first apparent loss of 
power on the part of the Government. 
On one clause of the land bill Mr. Dis- 
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raeli mustered within seventy-six votes| time have so many farmers and other 
pel ong A is7l —— pro-/ Jaborers in the country, as classes, gained 
OS EC y » re ar 20r- . 7 

I  Povigen (ter ee oe possession of homes for themselves as 


ganization and the abolition of the uni-| *, ; : : ne 
versity tests were the great questions, | Since the Republican triumph in 1860, 
and now it became more evident that! and this notwithstanding the terrible 
pa ig eid peng age. Be a war through which we have passed. 
na division on the question of army a aa Ree ee : 
purchase the Government had but twen- Again i The Liberals greatly extended 
ty-seven majority, and the use of the) the right of suffrage, thus establishing a 
royal prerogative in abolishing the pur-| bond of sympathy between them and a 
chase of commissions caused the cabinet | Jarge number of electors before alto- 
to become highly unpopular in army Bisse ciple : 
. ROLE g er CC ] 4 “ 1Patlo 
circles. The opposition was so great to gether excluded from particip - _—_ 
Government, which, according to 





some other measures that they were : 
withdrawn, and a terrible blow was} principles of human nature, would be 
tage ore! mths Sh by pee — | supposed to create a friendship arising 
ular match tax proposed and abandoned | ¢, —_ : pica ee 
a ‘from the carrying out of measures by 
by Mr. Lowe. In 1872 the act estab- | wi age ae ; 
lishing vote by ballot was the only great | 0"e class which, though useful to all, 
measure, and though it was passed by | were calculated to affect most directly 
good majorities the Government was | and largely the enfranchised. 
thw arted in some of the details of the; put English Liberals allowed person- 
bill. The seandal concerning the ap- ia aii acai cat Saas Rieti is 
polntment of Bir Rebert Collier to the) S75" 28% saberainate seeues tocome In 
bench was made the oceasion of a propo-| and interfere with their united action 
sition to pass a vote of censure, which | on the great principles which they had 
mecenigg ht ee oye si proclaimed as essential to the progress 
year the act establishing <¢ 1e| 4 ee 
aie i I © | of England, and the education which 
| they provided for the people came too 


court of judicature was the only suc- 
cessful great measure, and that was un- 
opposed except in details, while on the| late to enable the poor, so greatly bene- 

on . at : . am ‘ aide 
Pe Rho 7 Se ee | fited, to understand and appreciate their 
experienced a crushing defeat. which | ; 

4 rs % A af s PGs Ss IV p pe e- 

caused it toresign. Mr. Disraeli would | benefactors; thus they have been d 
not take office under the circumstances, ; Serted by their natural allies and have 
and Mr, Gladstone resumed his position. | come to defeat. 
All through the five years the strength) Herein are the lessons to American 
of the Liberals had been dwindling not | eiiieiea Sh 45 nek enamels thnk 
only by disaffection in the house, but by | *@PUYHCans, 2 5 ' 








| are committed, and the frittering away 
lof their strength on questions without 
|meaning and without relation to the 
public welfare. 

Besides, the Republicans have enfran- 


Conservative victories at the polls.| great public good is secured by their 
During the year 1873 we count seventeen | political action. Personal and subordi- 
et ae though most of | 2ate considerations should not be al- 
the constituencies eleosed Liberals five | 10Wed to interfere with the utmost har- 
years ago. | mony on all essential propositions. On 
Here is a history of great acts for the | thesethere should be no uneertain sound, 
public welfare. In acertain sense these| and the banners showing where their 
Liberals were doing for England what | lines are formed should always be boriie 
the Republicans are doing for the, United | aloft and command the instant and har- 
States. | monious rally of all the forces. Nothing 
Republicans have saved our Union. | local or personal should be admitted as 
English Liberals will undoubtedly be la hindrance. Nothing could be more 
credited in history with having averted harmful for the country or more fatal to 
by their salutary measures the direst | the Republican cause than their forget- 
civil calamities. | fulness of the great issues to which they 
There has been great gain under them | 
in wealth, and especially among the 
middle and lower classes, together with 
special enlargement of their privileges. | 
This has also been true among us. 


Perhaps never in the same length of] chised a great number of persons, and 
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by the friendship tbus established have | various ways acted for the establish- 
won their victories in the last several | ment of schools in the respective States 


campaigns. 
and actions of the negroes in this par- 
ticular have been unerring, and it would 
not be strange if the historian at some 
future day brought the lately-enfran- 
chised Englishmen into unfavorable 
comparison with them. But the Re- 
publicans should take notice that intui- 
tions can not always guide; they may 
be clear on all simple questions as be- 
tween slavery and liberty for a class 
just escaped from slavery. When, how- 





The intuitional impulses for colored children. Considerable has 


been done, but much remains undone; 
at least they have not yet secured edu- 
cation for colored children in every sec- 
tion of the South; and they have not 
yet passed so simple a general measure 
of aid as that proposed by Mr. Hoar, 
and now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we regret to see that 
some among them are so unwise as to 
condemn it as a mere sentiment. 

Let them beware lest it be for a lack 


ever, the questions become complex, and/|of this very sentiment to rally their 
the relations of liberty and slavery in| natural allies that they fail as did the 


them are not clearly defined, we see that | English Tiberals. 


Already the negro 


the negro must, in the nature of things, | has held himself true amid all trials and 


become bewildered in the maze unless he | 
is taught and has sufficient intelligence | 
to apprehend the facts and principles, 
involved, and to bring to bear upon them | 
The Republicans are as a_ 
rule in favor of education, and have in| 


his reason. 


confusions for nearly ten years, or a pe- 
riod suflicient to give two generations 
an elementary education. Shall he be 
required to wait longer for lack of states- 
manship among his Republican lead- 
ers ? 





PRINCIPLES ABOVE PERSONS. 


' The struggle for principles out of 
which the Republican party sprung is 
one of the most conspicuous in history. 
There was the genuine spirit of mar- 
tyrdom for the truth’s sake among those 
whopreached anew the gospel of freedom. 
And verily a martyrcom came, not so 
much of the early advocates of emanci- 
pation, not as the wisest had predicted, 
but in a war entirely unpremeditated by 
the friends of liberty, that consumed its 
hundreds of thousands of victims taken 
from the chosen of the land. For the 
principles avouched by the Republican 
party men have considered neither posi- 
tion nor life dear. To the extent this 
spirit has pervaded its adherents it has 
been invincible. True, enough of the 
baser sort have mingled in its ranks, 
Enough have sought office and gain only. 
But a conspicuous merit of the party 
has been its power of self-renovation. 
The people have recognized this, and 
rallied to it as the political organization 
formed for the public welfare and deter- 
mined to administer the responsibilities 





entrusted to it with efficiency and abil- 
ity. If necessary to its purity and its 
high mission of liberty, it could drop the 
most trusted national leaders and part 
company with its cherished organs. 

A party of principles, it was of the 
people aud for the people and by the 
people, and whenever a scheme or leader 
or an organ became too selfish for this 
broad purpose, its vigorous life parted 
with the perverted part as the tree drops 
the dead leaf. 

What party has a record of such sacri- 
ficesand such accomplishments—a Union 
saved, slavery destroyed, freedom uni- 
versal, and not a traitor hanged for his 
treason! There are no more thrilling 
pages in our history. The Presidents 
elected by this party recall the days of 
the fathers—Lincoln, Grant ; names to 
be as dear to freedom and unborn gen- 
erations as Washington. 

The Republican party has reélected 
each of its Presidents. Many of those 
given office never expected or sought it. 
The people elected them or the appoint- 
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ing power chose them on account of ca- 
pacity, honesty, fitness. Many have 
closed their term of office. Some have 
refused further service. New men have 
taken their places ; many of them of the 
highest character. But the continuance 
of the supremacy of the party tempts 
and attracts mere office-seekers. They 
get hold of caucuses by fraud—putting 
on the appearance of honesty, they se- 
cure consideration and position. 

These dangers thickened around the 
last Presidential election. The Liberal 
movement, as much as it relieved the 
Republican party of dross and corrup- 
tion, did not altogether purify.it from 
this class of men; some of them found 
certain. places among its manifold activ- 
ities, and were carried by the tide of its 
success into positions of trust, while 
some are now looking for their reward, 
as they cal] it. They are getting up 
long petitions for appointments, perhaps 
buying or selling each others supposed 
influence or lists of indorsers. If they 
seek a place, no matter how faithful and 
competent the incumbent, they have the 
insinuations, or if these fail, the false 
charges, with which they hope to break 
him down. They claim, perhaps, to have 
‘**made ’? their member of Congress, or 
urge him to go into a new deal of the 
offices in their district on purely per- 
sonal grounds for the purpose of ‘‘ per- 
petuating his power.” This plan of 
operations might have answered for the 
Democratic party during those declining 
years when its coherent power was in 
spoils, not principles; but no scheme 
could be more fatal to a Republican 
leader, Let him look carefully before 
he is thus entrapped. Let him remem- 
ber that the people, as a whole, care 


nothing for the ins or outs, nothing for, 


continuance or for rotation in them- 
selves, but in the end will only be satis- 
fied with honest service; that they have 
elected an honest President, and that he 
from the first has sought to do their 
honest will honestly in making appoint- 
ments and administering the laws. In 
a period when peculations in private af- 
fairs fill the press, and when charges 
against public officers often have little 
reference to truth, it is becoming more 








and more manifest that a vigorous hon- 
esty presides over the administration of 
our national affairs. No known case of 
malfeasance in office has been allowed to 
pass unpunished. Indeed, the vigor of 
scrutiny practiced amid the indiscrimi- 
nate charges may sometimes unduly 
press upon or injure faithful officers, 
Certain it is that the discharge of duty 
under this Administration is comparing 
more and more favorably with the ex- 
ecution of private trusts. This eleva- 
tion of the public service is saying to the 
incompetent and dishonest office-seexer 
beware; it is perilous for you to attempt 
to defraud the public now. Especially 
is it dangerous to be entangled in any 
scheme of plunder through the appoint- 
ments to office. This care with which 
public business is performed gives the 
Departments an accurate knowledge of 
its officers in the different sections of 
the country. Suppose a party leader’s 
first business with the Department is to 
recommend the displacement of an of- 
ficer who, through all the bureaus with 
which he has to do, is distinguished for 
his efficiency and fidelity ; suppose it is 
clear by these official records that what- 
ever of unpopularity he may have ob- 
tained is entirely due to these causes, is 
it not sure to become apparent to the Ad- 
ministration at once that he is putting 
persons above principles, his own prefer- 
ences above the interests of the people ; 
and is it not sure to set its oflicers to 
guard against unnecessary changes ? 
There is verily need that: reeommenda- 
tions should be intelligent and honest as 
well as voters. Selfish schemes, more- 
over, are the rocks on which the party 
is most likely to be wrecked. So long as 
the great principles of liberty and states- 
manship which called the Republican 
organization into being and gave it 
power inspire and guide its adherents, 
so long will harmony of action pervade 
its ranks and a pureand lofty patriotism 
bear its banners to victory, so long will 
the people have work for it to do. We 
need to fill up our ranks with the sort 
of men ready to do, dare, and die for 
principle. 
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THE CUB 


Tne Captain General of Cuba has re- 
cently been invested with extraordinary | 
powers. He announces the fact with a) 
flourish of trumpets, and assures his | 
loyal subjects that he is about to wind 
up the rebellion and restore peace to the 
island in less than six months. If the | 
number and weight of official proclama- 
tions could crush the insurgents they 
would have been ground to dust leng 
ago. But they have held out for the 
past six years and survived so many 
Spanish officials vested with extraordi- 


nary powers that the chances are more) 


than equal in favor of the insurrection 
outliving the prescribed six months. 


The probable effect of the recent procla- 


mation issued by the Captain General 
will be to add largely to the strength of 
theinsurgentarmy. Thousands of able- 
bodied men in the interior who sympa- | 
thize with the rebellion will be forced to | 


accept one of two alternatives—they | 
. * q . | 
must fight in the Spanish army or take | 


to the inountains and run their chances 
with the insurgents. The more rigorous 


the measures adopted by the Spaniards 


to tranquilize the island the stronger 
and more desperate will be the resist- 
ance offered by the natives. It is possi- 
ble that the Spanish army may be re- 
cruited bythe system of drafts estab- 
lished, but unwilling soldiers will prove 
poor material to fight the patriots with. | 
The proclamations of the Captain Gen- 
eral foreshadow a prosecution of the war 
without regard to humanity or justice. 
Brute force, iron despotism, the weight 
of numbers are to be the means em- 
ployed to bring the rebellious Cubans 
into meek submission to Spanish author- 
ity. We shall hear of acts of cruelty in 


of men, women, and children killed for 
supposed sympathy with the insurgents ; 
of villages burned and fields laid waste, 
but we fear that we shall not hear of the 
return of peace until the causes which | 
produced the war are removed. The, 
Cubans are not strangers to Spanish 


cruelty ; they have felt the savage hand 


AN WAR. 


during the long years of their struggle, 
/and have learned from bitter experience 
‘to return blow for blow. They can not 
befr ightened into submission ; they have 
calre: idy given proof to the world that 
e | they can not be easily conquered. If 
| Spain would secure a lasting peace she 
/must do justice to the downtrodden, and 
|remove the yoke of tyranny which has 
galled the Cubans for more than two 
'generations, Shemust place the native 
jand the Spaniard on an equality before 
ithe law, and give to the Cuban the same 
right to ruleas the Spaniard. She must 
‘break down those social and political 
| barriers which have created a system of 
caste almost as strong as the one exist- 
ing between master and slave ; ina word, 
she must show to the world that her 
| Sway over the island is not alone for the 
| purpose ot “enriching the Spaniard at the 
cost of the native, but is just and lib- 
eral enough to comprehend the wants of 
all; respecting their rights and protect- 
‘ing the humblest native from the rapa- 
cisy of those adventurers who, in the 
name of Spain, have been enriching 
i themselves by a political system of plun- 
der which has impoverished the native 
and driven him into armed resistance. 
Unless Spain is willing to accord justice 
to the Cubans no substantial peace can 
be secured. Brute force muy crush the 
‘insurgents for a time, but the seeds of 
irebellion will live as long as Spanish in- 
justice continues. The patriot cause 
will excite the world’s sympathy, brave 
men will risk their fortunes and their 
jlives in the endeavor to give material 


‘aid under the darkness of night ; swift 


sailing vessels will carry to the block- 


jaded coast men and supplies for the 
keeping with the Virginius slaughter ; 


patriot army; no danger will be too 
great, no risk so hazardous as to deter the 
bold men who are ready at all times to 


|go to the relief of a brave people strug- 


gling to assert their rights in the face 
,of fearful odds. These men, whether 


| they go for fame, gain, or principle, can 
‘not be held by law, whether interna- 


tional or statutory. They follow their 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF THE LAST FISCAL YEAR. 


ties practiced in the name of loyalty. 
|If the late proclamations are to be fol- 
weaker against the stronger power. If|lowed by a fresh series of barbarous 
Spain desires to establish peace in Cuba | acts, it will be a serious question for the 
and to win the sympathies of the world country to answer whether the interests 
she must change her treatment of the! of civilization do not require our act- 
Cubans. She must listen to the voice of | ive interference in behalf of the patriot 
humanity and put a stop to the cruel- | cause. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF THE LAST FISCAL. YEAR. 





impulses, whether right or wrong, and | 
often turn the balance in favor of the 


We present herewith an exposition of | tire world, are dependent upon our vigil- 
the expenditures of the National Gov- | ance, care, thought, and willingness and 
ernment for the past fiscal year, so that | ability to frame unbiased and manly 
every citizen for himself may judge of | judgments. No amount of enthusiasm 
their appropriateness. As there is but | nor blind zeal and faith either for coun- 
one path, the straight and narrow path, | try or party are adequate to achieve the 
that leads to heaven, so is there but one perpetuity and welfare of republicanism 
way of obtaining knowledge. It is by | in the absence of intelligent discrimina- 








painstaking care and expenditure of | tion and diligent inquiry. 

| Governments in themselvesare neither 
| good nor bad, for they are simply a sys- 
‘tem of machinery which is controlled by 
the national will. Relatively good gov- 
ernments are those where the machinery 
is coutrolled by the most moral and in- 
'telligent classes of society for the re- 
' straint of the ignorant and evil disposed ; 


labor. 
The statements which we are about to 
give are not holiday reading, for they 


lack both the interest of novelty and the | 


attractiveness of rhetoric. But if our 
citizens desire to be able to judge for 
themselves of public affairs and to form 


opinions based upon facts, rising above | 


party predilections on the one hand and 
of party prejudice 
must learn to think 
themselves. 


Republican government means self- | 


government. Self-government means a 
personal stewardship over public affairs. 
No change of party organizations or of 


party names, no device of governmental | 


machinery, either to secure proper ap- 
pointments or the institution of checks 


upon removals from office, can take the 


place of the personal care, watchfulness, 


and intelligent supervision on the part | 
In communities that are | 


of the voter. 
conspicuous for the absence of these 
qualities, like New York city and other 


large centers, corrupt practices obtain, | 


and all parties have been imposed upon 
by pretentious leaders whose aim was 
personal aggrandizement. 


our present welfare, the glory of the 
future, and the destiny of this grand 
American nation, as well as republican- 
ism asa form of government for the en- 


on the other, they | 
and investigate for | 


Therefore | 


‘while relatively bad governments are 
those where the lower elements of the 
state have obtained control of the ma- 
| chinery and are using it for the oppres- 
‘sion of the intelligent. 
Thus it will be seen that government, 
with but slight temporary variations, is 
‘the barometer of public opinion, and 
that all attempts to reform the govern- 
iment from above instead of beginning 
the reform with the masses of the peo- 
ple can at best achieve but temporary 
success. And into this field of labor we 
welcome all organizations—religious, so- 
cial, and political—that have for their 
‘main object the elevation of the indi- 
vidual or of a particular class of society. 
The total expenditures for the past 
fiscal year, which, with all the details 
thereof, are extracted from official docu- 
ments, ending with June 380, 1873, have 
‘amounted to $290,345,245 33. This sum 
includes the entire expenditures of the 
National Government for all purposes 
| whatsvever, and the cost to each person 
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was, therefore, $7 25. These expenses 
can only be permanently and materially 
diminished from one source, and that is, 
by the reduction of the public debt and 
its refund upon a lower rate of interest. 
The expenditures in all branches of the 
public service will necessarily and con- 
tinually increase, and the rate of in- 
crease alone can determine whether the 
Administration is economical or not. 

Even the expenditures of al] European 
Governments, though their population 
remains stationary and the inhabitable 
territory remains the same, are ever on 
the increase, though schoolmasters are 
starved, and incredible pains are taken 
to cut down expenditures, excepting 
always the military service, to the ex- 
tremest limit. This being the case in 
Europe, in our own country, where Gov- 
ernment is yet to be extended over hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles 
which now are only occasionally trod by 
the foot of man, the Government ma- 
chinery must necessarily cost more in 
amount, but it ought never to reach a 
greater per cent. 

As our increase of population in times 
of prosperity and peace amounts to 
twelve millions of people per decade, the 
expenses of Government should not in- 
crease more rapidly than the population, 
and herein is the province of our citi- 
zens to watch and take care that the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches, which 
are created by them and are administer- 
ing the Government in their interest, do 
not indulge in corrupt and extravagant 
practices. 

For the sake of convenience we shall 
divide the expenditures into three 
tabular exhibits : 

First. Expenditures chargeable exclu- 
sively to the late rebellion ; 

Second. Expenditures in the nature of 
investments, like the construction of 
public buildings and river and harbor 
improvements ; 

Third. Expenditures for charitable, 
scientific, and economic purposes ; and 

Lastly. The ordinary expenses of Gov- 
ernment. 

It is true it is not possible to eliminate 





all the expenditures consequent upon 
the late attempt to destroy the life of 
the nation, because there is not a branch 
under the Government that has not felt 
its influence. We will endeavor, never- 
theless, to group the most obvious re- 
sultant expenditures, which will be ad- 
mitted by even the most prejudiced to 
be properly chargeable to the late war, 
and this exhibit will show that more 
than one-half of all the expenditures of 
the past year are chargeable to the late 
rebellion. 

WAR EXPENDITURES. 
For payment of interest on pub- 


TOC SRY aes py emer a ets $104, 750,688 44 
For premiums on bonds pur- 
Nace, A eee 5, 105,919 99 


For expenses ‘f national loan 


and refunding national debt... 3,043,245 61 
For payment of bounties to vol- 
unteers ...... 465,049 14 





For pensions tos diers 
UNG asieeennscesene cebeasb oes = caine 
For returns on captured and 
abandoned property........... 
For heme ingest to States for 


29,984,217 52 
1,961, 425 26 
1,610,186 40 
6, 700,118 47 


wor Somer he et investigations 
of Southern ee and the 


Louisiana Cases..........5 ceeeee 21,087 20 
For Soutkern Claims Commis- 

sion and Court of Claims..... ° 576, 339 35 
For expenses of Geneva arbitra- 

PROD ccd nee nticenne sacmon beme eaten 62,210 22 
For United States and British 

Mixed Claim Commission.. 184, 679 81 


For office of Commissioner of In: 
351,824 01 
For oullention of records and 

evidence relating to captured 


and abandoned property......- 84, 459 50 
For expenses under reconstruc- 

DION BCU. 0000250040000 ssevecee 16, 801 97 
For national cemeteries.......... 431,219 22 
For gunboats and steam ramson 

WORVEPN TAVBID. «00600040 ssus0 47,957 21 


For minute men and voluntecrs. 28, 762 32 
For miscellaneous items, com- 

mutation rations to prisoners 

of war in the South, draft and 

substitute fund, appliances for 

disabled soldiers, Bureau of 


BEGIUMCCS, BOG, <5 <0 cones css acess 64,664 79 
For horses and otker lost prop- 

OT 86 bin g5 00a se 0085060 50005500 050 99, 2978 85 
For payment of arms to loyal 

citizens, the capture of Jeff. 

Davis, relief of !oyal citizens of 

Loudon county. Va., &........ 64,817 41 


For supplies furnished during 
OMG NTs och sone ssiceplieis scons 

For prize money and bounty to 
captors of vessels....... 

For payments to captors of “AL 
bermarle”’ and “ Kearsarge”’.. 

For expenses of office of Com- 


927,910 19 
385,635 77 
344,289 90 





missioner of Pensions 74, 863 75 
For defending Southern cl 
AMOS. isn vneeiescisbicnivnie as eseinee> 30, 587 14 


For additional expenses of Uni- 
ted States courts, (50 per cent. ) 
For rebuildiag light-houses de- 
str: zo during the war, (esti- 
BURIED 5 nn'c'c 40 sin oie Ss 08s 000 anes 90 
For additional clerical expenses 


1, 720, 248 92 


800, 000 00 
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of the War Department, (esti- 


INSU URSA io ste oicin.e'0i0 510: si0is si01s)5(s:4/015)/e/010 $400,000 00 
For additional expenses for 

clerks in Treasury wheaeed tment 

(estimated ee heer 600,009 00 
For aig rset expenses of print- 

ing bianks} blank books, &c., 

for loan and internal rev enue, 

ROB UU MOD soins 5-06 cceais'p)s 05 stalereie'e a 500, 000 00 
For construction and repairs of 

forts destroyed by the late 

war, (estimated) ............6- 600,000 00 | 
For special relief granted to in- | 

dividuals by acts of Congress 

(OSUEIBUO ES 6 osc cccsiscdccessicvvcs 400,000 00 | 

Total...... Srvialeisiaieisisictseremisieceiets 162, 389,088 36 36 


The foregoing tabular statement con- 
tains the exact official figures, excepting 
when designated as ‘‘ estimated,’’ which 
items only aggregate about three mil- 
lions. 


edly te ee lower then the actual | 


probable expenditures, so that no ques- | 


tion as to the impartiality of the state- 
ments can be successfully raised. De- | 
ducting, then, the $162,000,000 from the | 
$290,000,000 the whole expenditure dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. we find that | 
$128,000,000 remain, which belong to 
the expenses not arising out of the late | 
war. Among these expenditures, how- 
ever, are large sums which were ex- 
pended for the welfare of the people, 
and which may be considered in the na- 
ture of investments. 

Before the Republican party came into 
power the sums devoted to the construc- 
tion of public buildings, the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, and to the 
light-house establishment were quite in- 
Significant. The expenditures thus in- 
curred, which we consider both wise 
and designed to promote the general 
welfare, ought not to be treated as cur- 
rent expenditures of the Government, 
because they have no necessary connec- 
tion therewith, but are simply Govern- 
ment enterprises for the advancement 
of commerce and in behalf of the gén- 
eral convenience of the public. The 


question of the amounts to be devoted 
to these purposes from year to year is 
debatable ; but it is generally conceded 
that a few million dollars annually de- 
voted to the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and for the encouragement of 
our commerce, are promotive of the gen- 


eral welfare and of the convenience as 

well as progress of our nation. 

II—EXPENDITURES IN THE NATURE OF INVEST- 

MENTS. 

For the construction of light- 
houses and their maintenance. 

For the construction and repairs 
of custom-houses and other 


$2,919, 788 43 











DUDMC: DUINGINPS...5.6cicccscncs 3,254,311 76 
| For the construction of the new 
State, War, and Navy Depart- 
MOWING so vice seniscensicinsaies.ceeitise coat 1, 609, 230 28 
| For the construction of mint 
building at San Francisco. .... 882, 658 35 
For the post office and sub- 
iy at Boston..........e.e« 265, 187 50 
For the post office and court- 
house at New York city....... 1,629,396 60 
| For court-house and post office 
building at Philadelphia. ...... 925, 000 00 
For other custom-houses and 
post office buildings........... 540, 000 00 
For Capitol extension and the 
preservation of public or 
at the Capital ...........-+s00- 386, 781 5S 
| i the repair and construction 
RRs sia woitiaieis ciniaresia eisinnleasion' 1,947, 782 73 
| For the improvement of harbors — 1,542 » 41 18 88 
| For the improvement of rivers. é 





| Total.... 

IJ(—EPXENDITURES PROMOTIVE OF 
WELFARE. 

For surveying public lands and 

| ayment of 5 per cent. fund to 


nm: GENERAL 


Western States........cecceeeeee 2,018,823 71 
For the weather signalse vice,in- 
| eluding telegraphing. .......... 350,590 00 


For the marine hospital service. 460,707 42 


| For =a life-saving station ser- 











| WAGON sce cose cee scoscccasensecs 212,383 08 
\ For As steamboat inspection . 

TRACE WOO ce coe cakes unuuaecess 221,917 50 
For the mint and its branches, 

GON oidih in, oa y.65 10! .5 aiase-a.aiansin/ais 836,904 33 
For the Naval Olservatory, Nau- 

tical Almanac, &C..... .....0... 2000 00 
For Department of Agriculture. 226,941 77 
For Boianie Garden, (aid to agri- 

OREEEIO) «5 50s or ncicnscicerncncse seas . 52,315 83 
For Library of Congress.......... 54,928 31 
For Insane, Deaf and Dumb,and 

Blind Asylums, and other 

charitable institutions......... 403,813 32 
For expenses of Patent Office.... 682,140 00 
For Smithsonian Institution.... 91,354 65 
For the postal service above its 

INCOME... cr cccseccccccccgecccccce 5,942, 305 80 
For the indian service........... 8,016,835 08 

OPA asso cdeiecoes seceees 19,644,900 80 
| 
| Army expenditures.............. 162,389, 088 36 
Investment expenditures........ 22,232,824 55 
Economic expenditures.......... 19. 644, s00 80 
et 
Grand totale ccc.0. skcsceese 204,266,813 71 


The finance reports show that the 
average expenditures between 1856 and 
1861 were sixty-seven millions of dollars, 
exclusive of payments on the public 
debt—the entire expenditures reaching 
about eighty millions. If we deduct 
from these sixty-seven millions the items 
which are covered by tables II. and III., 
excepting the Indian service, fifty-eight 
millions remain for ordinary expendi- 
tures of Government. The appropria- 
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tions for the Indian service reached 
nearly four millions; but it should be 
remembered that as long as the Indians 
had entire possession of the larger half. 
of our territorial area this maintenance | 
was less expensive. The expenditures | 


under the new Indian policy are greater | 


because they have been moved and con- 
solidated upon smaller reservations ; but 
the feundation has thereby been laid for 
arapid reduction of expenditures. The, 
question which we had to face was, 


Shall there be waged a war of extermi- | 


nation between the Indians and the 
whites, in which, after a long series of 
revolting massacres, the Indians would 
have been annihilated, or shall there be 
made an earnest and humane effort fox 
their preservation ? This could only be 
accomplished by confining them within 
smaller reservations, where they can no 
longer sustain themselves by the chase, 
so that their maintenance is to be pro- 
vided for until they can be taught the 
art of agriculture and the necessity of 
labor. 

Those of our readers who took a part 


in the political conflicts in the ante-war | 


times will vividly recollect that the ap- | 


propriations for river and harbor im-} 
provement which were always made in| 
bulk and handed over to the War De-| 


partment, because of the Democratic , 
protest that only as a war measure could 
Congress constitutionally provide for 
these improvements, scarcely ever 
reached a million dollars per annum; 
which sum was considered the height of | 
extravagance. 

It is true that the territorial area of 
the United States has since 186) been 
only enlarged by the acquisition of 


Alaska ; but a territory without popula- | 


tion is alike valueless and inexpensive. 

When the Southern Confederacy was 

formed there were only thirty-one States | 
in the Union, while there are now thirty- | 
seven, and in the place of five organized | 
Territories there are now nine. The 
States of Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oregon—empires in themselves—have 
been added ; while crvilization has been | 


|most remote 
| Not only has the population increased 
‘from thirty to forty millions, but the na- 


‘in a still greater ratio. 


corners of the Republic. 


tional wealth, notwithstanding the war 
with its terrific destruction and its an- 
nihilation of the nominal money value 
of three millions of slaves, has increased 
While the 
national wealth in 1860 was sixteen 
thousand million dollars, the late census 
shows that it has reached the enormous 
amount of thirty thousand millions. 

The rate of taxation on this property 
for the ordinary expenses of the Na- 
tional Government, aside from the ex- 
penses arising out of the war, was thirty- 
six cents on the property valuation of 
1860, and was less than twenty-five cents 
on the hundred dollars in 1873. The 
total expenses of the Government for the 
last fiscal year ($290,000,000) constituted 
a tax upon each person of $7 25, and of 
less than one per cent. (0.97) upon the 
property valuation. The account stands 
as follows: 





For war expenditures ................. $4 10 
For investments and economic 
MUA CHIONG .csceecccesssinosSecionsses ween sess 1 05 
| For ordinary purposes of Govern- 
WNOMG cron fevcce seceyeeneess Sy Te 2 10 
Uc) 1) Renner nn ence erre 7 25 


Comparing the ordinary expenditures 


of last year with those of Buchanan’s 
‘administration, we find that they were 
about fifty-eight millions of dollars, 


which, when assessed upon thirty mil- 


lions of people, (of whom nearly four 
: millions were slaves,) amounted to $1 94 
per head. 


This exhibit places the present rate of 


ordinary expenditures upon an apparent 
level with those of Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration ; but if we reduce the present 
'expenditures upon a gold basis, charg- 
inf only ten per cent. premium on gold, 
the cost is only one dollar and eighty- 
nine cents ; but this comparison is by no 
means fair. 
lating medium of the United States did 
|not reach above four hundred and fifty 
| millions, while at present, counting the 
gold certificates and the gold in circu- 


In those times the circu- 


carried into Colorado, Montana, and the | lation on the Pacific coast, it reaches 
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fully nine hundred million dollars. The 
purchasing capacity of a dollar has, 
therefore, been reduced on the average 
thirty per cent., as is shown by carefully 
prepared statistics. In fact, owing to 
the constant and rapid production of 
gold metal the purchasing capacity and 
relative value of a gold dollar itself in 
every Civilized country.of the world has 
been greatly diminished and is con- 
stantly diminishing. Thus, for instance, 
the price of ordinary labor seldom ex- 
ceeded one dollar per day, and was 
abundant in many sections of the coun- 
try at seventy-five cents, while twelve 
dollars per week were considered ex- 
cellent wages by printers and workers 
in wood and iron. 

The economical disposition of the Re- 
publican party is amply proved by the 
fact that while it has been in power for 
thirteen years the masses of the Govern- 
ment employees, with but here and 
there a personal exception, such as the 
Treasurer and Comptrollers, receive the 
same pay, which was fixed in Senator 
Hunter’s bill of 1853, though the De- 
partments have frequently and earnestly 
represented for many years that an in- 
crease of pay should be granted. The 
reports of every Department bear testi- 
mony to the effect that the salaries of 
many of the officers under the Govern- 
ment, charged with responsible duties, 
are entirely inadequate, yet Congress 
has rejected all schemes of general in- 
crease, and has confined itself to the 
augmentation of salaries for a few indi- 
viduals only. When the salaries of the 
Government clerkships, for instance, 
were tixed at eighteen, sixteen, fourteen, 
and twelve hundred dollars, Senators 
and Members were only receiving eight 
dollars per day during the continuance 
of the session; and while they have 
twice increased their salaries, first, to 
three thousand, and then to five thou- 
sand dollars per annum, the compensa- 
tion of the Cabinet officers and heads of 
bureaus and Government clerks remain 
as they were fixed under the adminis- 
tration of Franklin Pierce or in previous 


administrations. 


| What audacity—what impudence on 
ithe part of the men whose support of 
‘slavery and encouragement of the re- 
bellion have heaped upon this nation 
}a tax charge of one hundred and six- 
| ty-two millions, even after the war has 
been closed for eight years—a sum 
' fully double suflicient for all ordinary 
/Government expenses—to boast of 
their own virtue on the one hand and 
icharge corruption and extravagance 
| upon the men who rescued the Govern- 
ment from their machinations. Surely 
}the country must go mad _ before 

| will tear the flag of progress from the 
jhands of the men that saved the nation 
‘and place it in the hands of those who 
| would have iaken its life. Before these 
‘gigantic expenditures, which are solely 
chargeable to Democratic subserviency 
ito the slave power, all other expendi- 
| tures dwindle into insignificance. Wher- 
lever these men have had sway—in Vir- 
| ginia, Missouri, Maryland, Georgia, and 
|New York—the taxes have been in- 
‘creased and the debts rapidly aug- 
mented ; while in the Republican States 
of New England and Michigan, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin, as well as in the United 
States, the taxes have been diminished 
and the State and national debts re- 
duced. 

Who compelled Tweed, ‘the states- 
man,’’? who was elected State Senator 
even after his full exposure, to atone for 
some of his crimes in the penitentiary ? 
It was the influence of the Republican 
party, aided by a very small minority of 
honest Democrats. Who displaces in- 
stantly every officer, high or low, that has 
violated his trust, as soon as the fact is 
proven? When or where has the Re- 
publican party ever shielded any man 
against whom charges of malfeasance in 
oflice have ever been entertained ? Itis 
true that they can not afford to sacrifice 
their men upon mere vague and unsup- 
ported accusations. It is true that they 
can not afford to play into the hands of 
the Fernando Woods and other high 
priests of Democratic virtue by a par- 
rot-like repetition of libelous charges, 
unsupported by proof. But whenever 
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any investigation has brought forth spe- 
cific deeds of wrong they have invariably 
been condemned alike by the press, the 
Administration, and the Republican 
party. 

If there is any man, for instance, that 
deserves well of the Republic—a general 
who has left his arm upon the field of 
battle, and who has been known and 
honored as a philanthropist—it is Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard ; and yet it was the 
Secretary of War, the authorized organ 
of the Administration, who has brought 
charges concerning certain irregulari- 
ties in the Freedmen’s Bureau accounts, 
and it isa Republican Congress which 
has ordered a court of inquiry. Whether 
General Howard has been guilty of mal- 
feasance in the administration of his 
trust, or whether he has been only the 
victim of incompetent and corrupt sub- 
ordinates, will probably very soon be 
ascertained. Itis but fair and just that 
public judgment should be suspended, 
and that heshould not be hounded down 
in advance of that inquiry. Should he, 
however, be proved guilty no one doubts 
but that he will be dismissed from the 
service, notwithstanding the many mer- 
itorious services rendered upon many a 
hard-contested field. 

One of the crying evils of our times, 
one of the gravest dangers to the Repub- 
lic and to self-government, is that too 
many people will not think for them- 
selves, but will with zeal repeat every 
scandal that finds its way into the public 
prints, even against neighbors and 
friends, 

There is no other Government upon 
the earth where Government transac- 
tions are conducted so openly in day- 
light, and where the records are kept so 
indestructibly and so accessible to all 
proper parties as in the United States. 
The accounts and vouchers of every kind 
lodge in the proper office and go down 
into the annals of time, so that copies can 
be obtained at any time. In these cireum- 
stances there is, and can be, no hidden 
corruption. Every account is scruti- 
nized by so many persons, whose special 
duty it is to examine into its legality 








and correctness, that errors rarely oc- 
cur, and systematic corruption is im- 
possible. 

We know whereof we speak when we 
announce tkat if these great depart- 
ments were turned inside out and their 
affairs considered by the entire people 
as in committee of the whole nothing 
more improper than what is published 
in the official reports would or could ap- 
pear. 

For instance, for several months some 
of the leading journals caused to be 
brought out every day a fresh item from 
the contingent or miscellaneous expend- 
iture accounts, as if their reporters had 
by their own diligence unearthed some 
traud from day to day. The public will 
be surprised when they learn that an 
itemized account is printed and laid be- 
fore Congress every year. We pre- 
sume if similar itemized accounts of 
family and personal expenses were given 
to the public without explanation or 
with adverse comments few men or wo- 
men would escape the charge of extray- 
agance. These enterprising gentlemen 
might have published the document en- 
tire and at once, but that would not 
have served their purposes, for it would 
have lacked the air of mystery and of 
personal enterprise if the document had 
been printed as the monthly public debt 
statement. 

Of one thing Republicans every where, 
and especially our colleagues of the 
country press, who are battling so faith- 
fully for the cause, may rest assured 
that they can stand by.the Administra- 
tion and defend it through and through 
without having to meet damaging dis- 
closures, to be discovered either by en- 
terprising newspaper correspondents or 
through the legitimate channels of pub- 
lic investigation. During the greater 
part of the month of February one hun- 
dred and twelve clerks in the Treasury 
Department alone were engaged in pre- 
paring information, responsive to Con- 
gressional inquiry, and yet no illegal 
transaction has been discovered. 

We have faith that both Congress and 
the public will become nauseated by 
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this senseless defamation, and that the 
evil will correct itself. It may be very 
nice to have other people held up to ridi- 
cule and scorn without cause or provo- 
cation, but when in turn citizen after 
citizen and neighbor and friend is thus 
nailed to the pillory, it may be found 
that the encouragement of this sys- 
tem of public and private defamution 
is neither safe nor wise. It will be 
discovered that it is merely a device 
to bully and drive the good and true 
men from office because they value 
their own quiet and that of their fami- 
lies more highly than official station, 





so that the hardened rogues that 
care nothing for public opinion as long 
as they can gratify their ambition 
may obtain the control of the Govern- 
ment. 

The disintegration of economic, social, 
and political, as well as religious, organ- 
izations, everywhere increasing, ought to 
be a warning to the honest, conservative, 
and well-meaning classes of society to 
keep cool and to rally around existing 
institutions until careful investigation 
has convinced them that to ‘‘swap 
horses while crossing the stream”? is in- 
deed advantageous, 
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Post OrricE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THIRD Assist. PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C,, February 9, 1874. 

Str: The Postmaster General has di- 
rected me to reply to your letter of the 
28th January, in which you inform him 
that such portions of his report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, as relate 





to the prepayment of postage on news- | 
papers and other matter of the second | 
class, have been referred to a sub-com- | 
mittee of the House Committee on Post | 


quest him to furnish you with approxi- 
mate estimates of the amount of that| 
kind of matter that passes through the 
mails as compared with other mat- 
ter, and the amount of revenue that 
should accrue therefrom, with such 
other information as may be in his pos- 
session or can be arrived at by the De- 
partment. 

I, therefore, beg leave to call your at- | 
tention to the following statement, 
which, it is thought, covers the whole 
ground of your inquiry, and sets forth 
in as clear a manuer as possible the 
necessity for a remodeling of the system 
of collecting postage on mail matter of 
the second class. 





} 


Official statistics formulated for the 
Compendium of the Ninth Census (p. 
508) show that there were published in | 





the United States and Territories, in the 
year 1870, 5,871 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, 

The following table shows their classi- 
fication, number of copies annually is- 
sued, and their circulation: 





| | 
| | Copies an- 

















+f — | | iin 4% Circula- 
Periods of issue. | No. | bers is- HOT: 
Daily (6 times a | 
WEEK). ...2..5.0 | 2,601,547 
Three times a | 
WEEE. oo coiciewcsas | 155,105 
Semi-weekly..... | 247,197 
WOGUNY. S500 Sees 4 10, 594, #43 
Semi-mont ly....) d 1,349,820 
Monthly .......... 67,810,116 | 5,650, 843 
Bi-monthly....... | 189, 90) 3) ,650 
Quarterly......... 845,680 211, 670 
OCH ones ‘5,871 | 1,508, 548,250 | 20,842,275 


| | 





Careful and thorough investigation, 
based on inquiries made of publishers, 
newsdealers, postmasters, and other of- 
ficials of the Department, seems to es- 
tablish the fact that at least ten per 
cent. of the daily circulation and sixty 
per cent, of all other circulation of news- 
papers and periodicals passes through 
the mails. 

Assuming that such is the ease, and 
that the statistics published in the cen- 
sus report are correct, there is obtained, 
as an estimate of the revenue which the 
Post Office Department should have re- 
ceived from this class of matter during 
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the fiscal year 1870, the following re- 
sult: 
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During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1870, there was received from ‘‘ news- 
paper postage’? $835,727 99, which, as 
compared with the revenue estimated as 
properly collectible from that source 
during the year, shows a loss to the Gov- 
ernment amounting to $1,469,813 17, or 
one a three-quarter times as much as was 
collected. 

The tables of the last census (pages 
510, 5138, Compendium) also show that 
during the decade extending from 1850 
to 1860 the circulation of newspapers, 
&c., increased 166 per cent., and during 
the ten years ending 1870 45 per cent. 
Taking, for the purpose of these esti- 
mates, only the last decennial increase, 
applying it to three years which have 
elapsed since 1870, gives an increase of 
133 per cent. for that period, and shows 
the Department entitled to have received 
from newspaper postage during the last 
fiscal year the sum of $2,616,789 21, in- 








stead of which it only collected $1,072, - 
998 19; the estimated loss footing up 
$1,543,791 02, or one and ahalf times as 
much as was collected. 

Regarding the branch of your inquiry 
which asks for ‘‘ approximate estimates 
of that kind of matter (newspapers, &c.) 
that passes through the mails as com- 
pared with other matter,’’ I have to say 
that it is impossible to furnish you with 
specific data on this point. On the 
books of the auditor for this Depart- 
ment the Post Office revenues are class- 
ified under the heads of ‘letter post- 
age,”? ‘‘newspaper postage,’’ ‘* waste 
paper and twine,” ‘stamps sold,” and 
‘‘emoluments.” By referring to the re- 
port of the Postmaster General for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1870, (page 
164,) you will perceive that the gross re- 
venue derived from letter postage—i. e., 
postage on short paid letters collected at 
offices of delivery—amounted during 
that year to $413,751 70, and that the 
sales of stamps for the same period footed 
up $16,581,050 44; in all for both items, 
$16,994,802 14. Deducting from this 
amount a sum sufficient to cover that 
received for stamps used in prepayment 
of postage on transient newspapers, 
books, and miscellaneous matter of the 
third class, say $2,000,000, there is left 
$14,994,802 14 as the revenue from post- 
age on letters. This sum, at the rate of 
three cents per half ounce, represents 
15,619,585 pounds of matter. 

The number of copies of daily news- 
papers issued during 1870 was, accord- 
ing to the table herein inserted, 806,479,- 
570, and the number of all other publi- 
cations, 702,068,680. The assumed basis 
of 10 per cent. of daily and 60 per cent. 
of all other issues passing through the 
mails gives 501,889,165 newspapers, Xc., 
transmitted to regular subscribers in the 
mails during that year. These, weigh- 
ing on an average 14 ounces each, repre- 
sent 47,052,109 pounds. 

Allowing, in order to give the greatest 
bulk possible to sealed matter, that each 
3 cents of the $14,994,802 14 of revenue 
estimated as derived from letters rep- 
resents a letter, there appears to have 
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been transmitted 499,826,738 letters dur-| with 1,456 newspapers, &e., issued 350,- 
ing the fiscal year 1869-’70, which, atthe , 000,000 copies, of which 99,000,000 passed 
rate of 70 cubic inches for each 100 let- through the mails as newspapers, at the 
ters, would have occupied 202,505 cubic | rate of a half penny each, yielding a rev- 





feet of space, and have completely filled 
over 140 cars 30 feet long, 8 feet wide and | 
6 feet high. The 501.889.165 newspapers, | 
&c., at the rate of 1,400 cubic inches for ; 
each 100 papers, &c., would have occu-} 
pied 4,066,281 cubic feet of space, and 
have packed 2,824 cars. 

It will thus be seen that during that. 
fiscal year it is estimated that 499,8-6,- | 
738 letters weighing 15,6:9.585 pounds, 
and filling over 140 cars, were estimated 
as passing through the mails, for which 
the Post Office Department is supposed 
to have received $14,994,802 14, whilst 
501,889,165 papers and periodicals trans-, 
mitted through the mails to regular sub- 
scribers, weighing 47,052,109 pounds and 
filling 2,824 ears, yielded a revenue of 
only $835,727 99. } 

In connection herewith it is proper, if 
possible, to refer to the records of for-. 
eign countries, especially Great Britain, 
in order to obtain a criterion by which to 
judge of our relative position as regards 
the number of publications and their an- 
nual issues, as well as the collection of 
postage on such proportion as are distri- 
buted to subscribers through the mails. ' 

Although there is no oflicial data by 
which exact results can be obtained, ' 
Hudson, in his ‘History of Journalism,” 
(p. 774,) estimates that in 1870 there were 
published in Great Britain 1.456 news- 
papers and periodicals whose total issues 
amounted to 350,000,000 copies. During 
the year 1871 there passed through the 
mails of the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to the reports of the British Post- 
master General, 99,000,000 newspapers, 
from which the Government received, as 
postage, $990,000, (in our specie cur- 


enue of $990,000. The United States, 
with5.871 newspapers, &c., issued 1,508,- 
548.250 copies, 501,889,165 of which are 
estimated to have passed through the 
mails, on which an average rate of 
nearly half a cent each was properly 


| collectible, received a revenue of only 


$835,727 99. Or, to place it in another 
shape, the United States with four times 
the number of publications, with jour 
times the annual issues, and with over 
five times the number estimated as pass- 
ing through the mails, collected less 
pustage on all the papers transmitted 
than Great Britain did on only the sin- 
gle newspaper mail circulation of that 
country. Of course, at the same rate of 
postage as is charged in this country, 


| Great Britain would only have collected 


$454,410; but this sum multiplied 5 07 
times (the difference in the estimated 


‘mail circulation of the two countries) 


will show roughly what should have 
been collected here. Could an approxi- 
mate estimate be made of the number of 
newspapers daily transmitted through the 
British mailsin packages weighiug from. 
four ounces to’ fourteen pounds the dis-- 
crepancy would be still more marked, 
and the arguments against our present 
system of collecting newspaper postage 
made still more forcible. 
Respectfully, 
EDWARD W. BARKER, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
Hon. J. G. CANNON, 
House of Representatives. 
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FOREIGN VESSELS.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury has decided that a ves- 
sel of foreign nationality, transport- 








rency,) the rate on each paper being a! ing passengers taken on board in the 
half penny. This is exclusive of the! United States, to be carried coast-wise, 
amount derived from packages contain-! and discharged in the United States, 
ing two or more papers which are trans-! renders itself subject to the payment of 
mitted at book postage rates. the fees and tonnage prescribed by the 


If we take this return and compare it! act of February 18, 1793, section 6, and 
with our record for 1870 the result will) can be navigated only under the condi- 
apparently be as follows: Great Britain, | tions of that act. 
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The completion of a centennial period | itself equal in extent to the former area 
of time is always an important epoch in| of the United States. Soon the Rocky 
the kistory of a nation. The record of mountains were scaled, the great Pacific 
a hundred years has been completed. | slope incorporated, and the shores of the 
The national ledger is then inade up, and | Pacific ocean made the western bound- 
a general balance-sheet is presented for ary of the national domain. Beginning 
inspection. | within the limits of 341,000 square miles, 

In the history of our own nation the; the Union to-day embraces an area of 
present is a peculiarly interesting pe-| 3,400,000 square miles of territory, with 
riod. The last pages of the centennial every variety of soil and climate essen- 
ledger will svon be filled up, when the | tial to the widest possible range of vege- 
initial hundred years of national life) tation and the successful application of 
will be completed, and the balance- | agricultural skill and industry. 
sheet, showing the results, will be laid’ In these large acquisitions of territory 
open to the world for inspection. | there is one important and peculiarly 

flistory loses half its importance to gratifying feature, and that is the fact 

succeeding generations if they fail to that they were all made by equitable 
receive it as a great teacher, and draw) purchase, and never by conquest, ex- 
from it those important lessons which | cepting in one solitary instance, and then 
are indelibly impressed upon its pages. | not without justifiable cause. In suc- 
and mike them subservient to tue pro-| cessive ages of the world, from its ear- 
gress of the future. liest history, acquisitions of territory 
The first centennial record of the Uni-| were made mainly by aggressive war and 
ted States is freighted with instruction. conquest, prompted by a thirst fur su- 
It indicates a national growth which for | |premacy, and followed usually by tyr- 
rapidity and solid worth is without a: anny and oppression toward the con- 
parallel. It affords the encouragement | quered. Tie rights of the weaker com- 
to believe, without boasting of the past, uunities were sacrificed on the altar of 
or cherishing over sauguine vie ws of the | avarice, and a free people were made the 
future, that the destiny of the nation is unwilling slaves of a foreign power. 
still onward, with accelerated speed and! £ gypt and Greece extended the area of 
vigor, in the march of civilization, moral | | domain by encroachment and conquest. 
purity, and Christian faith, Let us ex-) Greece grew rapidly in population, art, 
amine some of the leading facts in the science, and literature. More food for 
record of the century now drawing to a) her crowded communities became a ne- 
-close in their bearing upon the pros-| /cessity ; more territory was required, 


pects of the future. ‘aud conquest and colonization were ex- 

TERRITORIAL AREA OF TIE UNITED tended to the maritime ports of Asia 
STATES. | Minor and Italy. 

The national existence of the Ameri-| The Romans, after founding the Im- 


ean Union was com nenced upon an: ure | perial City, soon began to widen their 
row strip of territory lying along asmall| territory by aggressions into the sur- 
portion of the Atlantic coist and eoa-!| rounding country. Population and 
taining an area in square miles but little} power increased, and the spirit of con- 
larger than the State of Texas. Baat| quest resulted in a rapid increase of Ro- 
growth followed the birth. Additions) man colonies in Gaul, Germauy, Spain, 
of territory were made from time to time} and England. Luvested rights were dis- 
until our acquisitions extended to the| regarded, aid human liberty became a 
Mississippi river, and crossiug over in-| secondary consideration. From the time 
cluded the large Louisiana purchase, in| of the foundation of the Imperial City 
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to the death of Augustus 164 colonies | merciless oppressors, or hunted with 
were established in Italy and 199 in the | bloodhounds if they attempted to escape 
provinces. Crete became a Roman col- | from the demons in human form who 
ony sixty-six years before the Christian | wantonly sported with their sufferings.” 
era, and London was built by tie Ro-| Prosperity in wealth and power was 
mans only fifty years after the birth of permitted for a time to the Spanish Gov- 
Christ. Agricola reduced South Britain | ernment through the occupation of these 
to a Roman province in the year 82. | vast and rich possessions on account of 
Augustus planted 28 colonies in Italy; their mineral treasure; but it was not 
57 were established in Africa, 25 in| of long duration. One after another of 
Spain, 4 in Dacia, and 5 in Britain ; and | her large estates in the ‘‘ New World” 
it was estimated in the reign of Claudius | dropped from her grasp. The Floridas, 
that Rome and its colonies contained | Mexico,California, Darien,Terra Firma, 
126,000,000 people. |Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Chili, and 
Political seltishness and inordinate | Peru are gone, and Cuba and Porto Rico 
ambition were the predominating mo-| only remain. Even these are held as if 
tives in all these acquisitions, both in by a charred thread, liable to part by the 
the formation and the government of | slightest agitation. 
these vast possessions, and in these in- | France, Portugal, and Holland were 
fluences were the germs of the canker! not idle spectators, but entered with 
that resulted in the downfall of the em-! vigor into the contest for supremacy 
pire. As the oppressed colonies or states by territorial conquest, each playing its 
grew in strength they threw off the yoke | game of subjugation with adroitness, 
of their military tyrants, aided fre-| while the British lion lay in ambush, 
quently by allies, and asserted their free- | and when one or another of these ambi- 
dom. And, after centuries of slavery, tious Powers had won a prize watched 
conquest, and crime,’ Roman prestige | an opportunity to spring upon the con- 
terminated in the downfall of the em- | queror and wrest its ill-gotten booty to 
pireand the ultimate annihilation of the his own use. At the close of the war in 
‘* mother of nations,” leaving as a legacy | 1814, ‘* England,” says the historian Mar- 
to the world her errors as beacons of tin, *‘ had stripped France of every col- 
light to warn successive ages and enable ony she possessed, aud had taken all that 
them to build upon a foundation that could endanger her from every European 
would lead to a better destiny. nation with whom she was engaged in 
The introduction of the mariner’s hostilities. Her fleets swept the ocean 
compass, the adventurous spirit of Co- | fearless of encountering a European en- 
lumbus, and the liberality of Queen Isa-|emy, bidding detiance to Napoleon and 
bella, gave to Spain the discovery of a his Berlin and Milan decrees for the 
new continent, from which she added expulsion of British trade from Euro- 
immensely to her possessions by thecon- pean ports.” 
quest of the islands of Cuba, Porto Rico,| But even England, by her grasping 
and Jamaica, the Floridas, Mexico, and ambition for territorial extension, and 
a large portion of South America. Gold by the enactment of arbitrary measures 
was the prevailing motive of theSpanish to secure to herself the manufacturing 
populations who followed the great ex- industries and commerce of the world, 
plorer to these western shores. ‘* The | atthe sacrifice of colonial and foreign 
desire for immediate wealth,” says the interests, has been made the victim of 
English historian, R. Montgomery Mar- her own avarice. and fallen from the po- 
tin, ‘overruled every consideration of sition of a first to a third-rate Power, 
humanity, of justice, and of sound pol- | affording evidence of increasing weak- 
icy; the natives were worked to death | ness, which will lead ultimately in the 
in the mines, shot like wild beasts if they | course of time to consolidation with the 
offered the slightest resistance to their | German empire. 
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In the comparisons already made, or 
which may be made in subsequent por- 
tions of this article, between the United 
States in its history and condition and 
that of European Powers, no dis- 
paragement is intended. No nation 
is without its merits; none free from 
legislative and executive errors of 
government. England has achieved 
marvelous things in her progress 
toward a high civilization. In her 
history we see much to admire and imi- 
tate; some things to regret and avoid. 
in commerce she has always been our 
largest customer, and her annual returns 
show that this interest is reciprocal, the 
United States beiug the largest foreign 
purchaser of her manufactured products. 
The comparisons are made and the er- 
rors of foreign Powers pointed out only 
with a view of holding them up as bea- 
cons to those who now or may hereafter 
have control of the destiny of our own 
infant Republic. In all the relations of 
society the experience of the past is a 
protitavle edticator ; but, unfortunately, 
We are tuo apt to forget the lesson just 
at the time aud in the place it is most 
needed, 

THE AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Land is of little value to any country, 
in an agricultural point of view, with- 
out the application of the means neces- 
sary to render the soil productive under 
asystem of free and intelligent labor. 
When tne Roman Government made 
new acquisitions of territory the soil 
was almost invariably parceled out 
among the officers of the army as re- 
wards for their victories. Its former 
owners were generally reduced to slavery 
and compelled to till the soil for the 
benefit of their conquerors. The Amer- 
ican policy, certainly of the latter years, 
under emancipation and the home- 
stead laws, is to make the people citi- 
zens—citizen farmers—and allow each 
citizen who desires it a full title and 
exclusive ownership in his farm. 

In England another system prevails, 
better, far better than that of Rome, it 
may be, yet seriously defective in the 

















fundamental principles of equality. In 
the time of Adam Smith, or a short time 
prior to the publication of his ‘* Wealth 
of Nations,’ a large portion of the ter- 
ritory of England was divided into small 
farms, and owned by those wh» occu- 
pied them, There were then, or not long 
prior to that period, over two hundred 
thousand land ownersin England proper, 
Now their number is reduced to about 
thirty thousand. Nearly all the small 
farms owned by the occupants have 
disappeared by absorption. Bluchwood’s 
Magazine says : *t Instead of several mil- 
lions of our people having a share or 
direct interest in the soil of this coun- 
try, as would have been the case had 
small properties and the cottage system 
continued till now—the number of pro- 
prietors is dwindling down to a handful, 
and the tenants, owing to the enlirge- 
ment of farms, are undergoing a corre- 
sponding diminution.” What is the 
practical result ? The small proprietors 
have disappeared, their homesteads have 
been consolidated into immense estates, 
and he who formerly owned and culti- 
vated his lot has become either a tenant 
or a hired laborer, or has been forced off 
the soil 2nd removed to the cities to 
seek employment, where, in nine cases 
out of ten, he fails to find it to an ex- 
tent sufficient to enable him to support 
himself and his family, and goes down, 
down, until he, with his wife and ehil- 
dren, reaches the level of semi-pauper- 
ism, in which he is sustained partly by his 
own chance earnings, the Government 
adding enough merely to support exist- 
ence. This is to-day the condition of 
over ten per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion of England ; and among these men- 
dicants are thousands of able-bodied 
men and women who are willing and 
anxious to work if the opportunity were 
offered. 

The policy of the United States Goy- 
ernment is to make the people the own- 
ers of the soil they cultivate. In 1870, 
as will be seen by glancing at the tullow- 
ing table (No. II) of farms, compiled 
from the last census, there were, in the 
month of June, when the census was 
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taken, 2,659,985 farms in the United 
States, and we may add that, with rare 
exceptions, each farm is cultivated by 
its owner. Allowing for an increase up 
to the present time in the same ratio, as 
is shown from 1850 to 1870, the number 
of farms now under cultivation is about 
three million, against thirty thousand 
in England. 


But it is not only in their individual | that number was reduced to 3,720. 


capacity that the people suffer by the mo- 
nopolizing policy. The national strength 
is weakened, and its stability, if not its 
very existence, is endangered. Every 
man who owns a foot of soil has a per. 
sonal interest in the perpetuity of the 
Government and general prosperity of 
his country ; but he who has nothing at 
stake not only feels little or no interest 
in the commonwealth, but is always 
among the first in a combination to 
create dissensions and a factious oppo- 
sition to public authority. This danger 
is brought forcibly to the attention of 
the authorities in England by the Lon- 
don Post and other leading metropolitan 
journals. On the other hand, every 
land-owner is a fast friend of his eoun- 
try and a zealous guardian of the public 
interests. A community of a hundred 
thousand grangersis a community of pa- 
triots, who have the interests of the na- 
tional commonwealth very near their 
hearts, and the three millions of farmers 
would, if the occasion required it, convert 
themselves into an army of defense as 
promptly as they would rush to the res- 
cue of their own individual property 
* from destruction. 

The table of farms indicates the mar- 
velous rapidity of the agricultural prog- 
ress of the country. There were nearly 
one million and a half of farm owners 
in 1850, ever two millions in 1860, more 
than two anda half millions in 1870, 
and not less than three millions within 
the first century of national existence, 
with land enough in reserve to quad- 
ruple the number. 

Another important fact has been re- 
vealed by the census: Instead of con- 
solidating into vast estates, as in Euro- 
pean countries, the tendency is in the 




















farms of 1,000 acres and over, are under- 
going a process of subdivision by the 
second and third generations into home- 
steads of less extent and more easy 
management by the members of the 
family. In 1860 there were only 5.364 
farms in the United States containing 
each a thousand acres or over. In 1570 
The 
average farm in 1850 contrined 203 
acres ; in 1860 it had fallen to 199 acres, 
and in 1870 to 158 acres. In classifying 
all the farms in the Union by size the 


returns show that the largest number in 


any one classification is embraced in the 
class containing from 20 to 50 acres. 
But, without further comment, the full 
table of all the farms in the Union and 
in each State and ‘l'erritory is submitted 
to the reader. It not only shows our 
great agricultural expansion. but affords 
a large amount of information for 
thought and reflection, aud will repay a 
careful examination by all interested in 
the material progress of the nation. 

THE NATIONAL GROWTIT IN MANUFAC- 

TURING INDUSTRY. 

Prior to the war of independence the 
American Colonies made no progress in 
manufactures. Allefforts in that direc- 
tion were followed by interference on 
the part of the British Government. 


“In 1710,” says Dr. Carey, in his Prin- 


ciples of Social Science, ** the House of 
Commons declared that ‘the erecting of 
manufactories in the Colonies tended to les- 
sen their dependence on Great Britain,’ 
and the Board of Trade was ordered to 
report upon the subject. In 1732 the 
exportation of hats from province to 
province was prohibited, and the num- 
ber of hatters’ apprentices limited, (in 
the same spirit that apprentices are now 
excluded from our workshops.) In 1750 
the erection of any mill or engine for 
splitting or rolling iron was prohibited, 
but pig-iron from the Colonies might be 
imported into England duty free, thence 
to be returned ina finished form. Later 
Lord Chatham declared that he would not 
allow the Colonists to make for them- 
selves so much as even a single hobnail.” 
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Even after our independence and the 
inauguration of a national existence it 
was many years before the opposition of 
British competition could beovercome so 
as to admit of a foothold for home man- 
ufacturing enterprise. It was at this 
period that Mr., afterward Lord, 
Brougham said, in his seat in the House 
of Commons, that ‘*‘ England could af- 
ford to bear some loss on the export of 
her goods, for the purpose of destroying 
foreign manufactures in the cradle;’’ and 
that Mr. Hume expressed the desire 
that ‘‘the manufactures of the Continent 
might be strangled in the cradle’? The in- 
fant was then small, and might, as in 
the case of Moses, have been hid ina 
basket, but it escaped the Herods who 
sought its death, and it still lives and 
has grown to robust manhood. 

The table of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States in 1870 (No. 
IL) shows at a glance the extent of our 
manufacturing interests, the number of 
hands employed, capital invested, wages 
paid annually, materials consumed, and 
value of the products. By reference to 
the last two columns the increase in 
manufactures may be easily inferred, 
with a degree of correctness too, by 
comparing the amount of capital em- 
ployed in 1850 and 1860 with that of 1870. 
The progress of the several States and 
Territories may also be seen at a glance. 
The results of free and slave labor upon 
the manufacturing iudustries are sig- 
nificantly indicated by a comparison of 
the progress in Cifferent sections of the 
country. Pennsylvania has outrun all 
competition in the amount of capital in- 
vested, though New York has exceeded 
the Keystone State in the number of 
hands employed, wages paid, materials 
consumed, and goods produced in 1870, 
But it must not be forgotten that the 
statistics of mining are not included in 
the census of 1870. With these added 
Pennsylvania, the Keystone, might be 
claimed as the banner State in the 
progress of manufacturing industry. 

Amazing progress has been made in 
manufacturing during the last decade. 


Compare the sum total of capital em-i $607,087,091 in 1873. 








ployed in 1850 and in 1860 with that of 
1870. Another important consideration 
is the fact that a large number of new 
branches of manufacture have been in- 
troduced, which had never before been 
attempted. Among these are the man- 
ufacture of steel rails, which are rapidly 
superseding iron rails in the construc- 
tion of railroads; Axminster carpets, 
equal in every respect to the imported 
article, and at a less cost, and a vast 
variety of delaines and other mixed 
woolen and cotton goods. Then the in- 
creased amount and higher perfection.of 
quality and finish in ,oods extends to 
nearly every department of manufac- 
turing industry. There are 300 manu- 
factories of fine cloths and cassimeres 3 
25 shawl manufactories; flannels, 30; 
blankets, 45; hosiery and knit goods, 
150 ; carpets, nearly 100 mills and other 
establishments. Of silk and mixed silk 
goods, the value of the annual product 
approaches nearly to $20,000,000, and the 
amount is rapidly increasing. The gen- 
eral increase in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the last ten years is fully one 
huudred per cent. 
THE INCREASE OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
An impression is entertained abroad, 
and indulged in to some extent even in 
our own country, that the foreign trade 
of the United States is inconsiderable. 
But a reference to table No. LIL will 
show that there is no foundation for any 
such conclusion. In order to assure the 
public mind on this point we have com- 
piled a statement which shows that our 
annual foreign trade, during the last 
fifty years, has gone up from $156,535,- 
664 to $1,270,705,038. Another import- 
ant fact, as indicating the soundness 
of our foreign trade, is that there is an 
excess of exports over the imports in 
many of the annual reports during the 
period covered in thestatemeut. While 
a steady increase is shown throughout 
the entire half century, it will be noted 
that during the later years the growth 
of the foreign trade has been more rapid 
than at any former period, the exports 
going up from $348,256.077 in 1869 to 
The figures are 
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official, the compilation having been 
made from the records of the Statistical 
Bureau of the United States Treasury. 
The values are made on a specie basis, 
and theexports include both foreign and 
domestic goods. 

Theexports of the present year, so far, 
indicate a large increase over the last, 
with a more than average excess over 
imports. 

INCREASE OF HOME COMMERCE. 

Though the foreign trade of the Uni- 
ted States shows very forcibly the vast 
growth of American commerce, yet it is 
in the home trade that the immense ex- 
pansion in the interchange of commodi- 
ties is most forcibly demonstrated. In 
1827 the first railway was built in Massa- 
chusetts, and about the first in the 
Union, though Pennsylvania and New 
York contest the honor of precedence. 
In 1872 the total number of miles of rail- 
way in the United States was 67.104 
miles, or just about half of the entire 
number of miles of rail throughout the 
world. In 1873 there were employed on 
our inland seas, lakes, and rivers and in 
the coasting trade 3,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping. This includes vessels of all classes 
engaged in the coast and interior trade. 
The ocean coast line, including baysand 
rivers on both shores, reaches 44,000 miles; 
that of tne lakes, 3,620 miles ; the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, 35,644 miles, 
all other rivers above tide-water, 58.907 
miles; making 142,171 miles. Yet with 
all the shipping and railways the de- 
mands for transportation facilities are 
not fully met, and something more must 
be done, 

THE WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The nation started with a population 
of 3,000,000, which already has increased 
to 40.000.000. It commenced without 
manufactures and has now over two 
hundred and fifty thousand manufactur- 
ing establishments, giving employment 
to over two million employees, requiring 
two thousand one hundred and eigh- 
teen million dollars in capital, paying 
annually over seven hundred and sev- 
ty-five and a half million dollars in 
wages, consuming annually materials to 





the value of two thousand four hundred 
and eighty-eight million dollars, and 
producing manufactured goods to the 
value of four thousand two hundred and 
thirty-two million dollars; and these 
figures are doubled in each ten or twelve 
years by the natural increase of manu- 
facturing industry. 

The increase of wealth shows also sim- 
ilar results. In 1850 our total wealth, 
by the census, was $7,135,780.228; in 
1860, $16,159,616,068, an increase of 126 
per cent. in ten years; in 1870 it was 
$30,068,518,507, (see table LV.) In Eng- 
land the increase of wealth by the census 
from 1851 to 1861 was 387 per cent. In 
1861 the wealth of England by the census 
was $31,500,000,000 ; in 1870 that of the 
United States, as indicated by the census, 
approximated that amount; but withthe 
increase of 37 per cent. in each decade 
in England and 100 per cent. in the Uni- 
ted States, the increase in the latter will 
in 1900 just about quadruple that of 
England. 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THE STATES AND TER- 

RITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It is said that every house has its skel- 
eton in the closet. We have our na- 
tional skeleton, our State, and even our 
city and town skeletons. They are not 
very lean ones, nor are they closeted 
from publicview. They stick out prom- 
inently ; thrust themselves obtrusively 
before our gaze; and are severely felt, 
and cause any amount of suffering, 
shame, and insanity in the communi- 
ties. This great skeleton grows and 
strengthens rapidly, and if patted and 
encouraged will soon become unman- 
ageable. Just lookatits size now. (See 
table V.) If allowed to increase what 
will it be ten years hence ? 

Seriously, we have an evil in this in- 
creasing State indebtedness that may 
well cause alarm. Howis Alabama go- 
ing to lift a debt of thirteen million dol- 


lars from her shoulders, or Georgia, 


twenty-one millions, or Louisiana eigh- 
teen millions, South Carolina thirteen, 
and North Carolina thirty-two million 
dollars, or Tennessee forty-eight and 
Virginia fifty-five million dollars? These 
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amounts have undergone a change in 
some cases since the census was taken ; 
some of them have been reduced, but in 


287.745,626 bushels, and of corn 760,944,- 
549 bushels, while the total annual value 
of farm products, exclusive of those of 


many States they have been increased, | orchards and market gardens, is $2,447,- 
and ina few instances more than doubled. | 538,658. The annual prodact of the 
It will be noticed that the State and | fisheries, including deep-sea products, 
city indebtedness consist largely of | $17,000,000 ; of mining, $152,598,994; 
bonds bearing an interest probably of | while that of the forest, in timber, &c., 
from six to ten per cent. This in itself | has also grown to immense proportions. 
is a prolific source of evil. It draws} the merchant marine of the United 
capital and industry from legitimate oc- | States on June 20, 1873, was 4.468,041 
cupations and leads to idleness. A man} tons, which is, with one exception, larger 
has ten thousand dollars to invest. It | than that of any other nation. 
will purchase and equip a farm, and the | In population, the increase shows a 
owner of the ten thousand will become | most remarkable uniformity from 1799 to 
a producer, thus adding to the State and | 1860. Owing to the mortality of the war 
national wealth. Not a bit of it. He! and the check to immigration from the 
finds it more profitable to buy bonds, ‘same cause, the increase during the past 
and he invests his money and lives upon ‘decade has not been equal to that of 
the interest ; thus, instead of becoming | former periods. The fulluwing is the 





a producer, he is merely a consumer, a 


bor. A State, city, or town debt is a 


curse to society from whatever point it | 


can be viewed ; a consuming cancer upon 
the body politic. No people can prosper 
long with an enormous debt hanging 
over them ; and besides our State debts 
we have a great national debt to meet 
by at least $98,000,000 in interest alone 
every year; and what is that but a 
State debt also, for the people of the 


States are the ones who have to stand 
under the burden until the obligation is | 


discharged. ‘* Pay as you go”’ is the 
only happy policy. 
THE RESULTS OF THE CENTURY. 
In addition to the national growth in- 
dicated by the agricultural and manu- 
facturing record, and the expansion of 


our foreign trade as shown by the statis- | 


tical tables, together with the magni- 
tude of the railroad net work extending 
over the entire country from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, and from tlie waters 
of the Mexican guif tothe frozen regions 
of the northern boundaries of the Union. 
.a Similar growth has marked the nation- 
al progress in nearly every other im- 
portant industry and feature of the com- 
monwealth. The annual product of 
vwheat alone, by the census of 1870, is 


result of the last eighty years: 








| Years. Population. ‘ease 
| | | 

| | | bial 
LO ee | 3.922 897 |... sce 
SND cccsesecs-sossscvss] BQUARRT | Shad 
cis ceca hte: ; 7: 89,814] 36.45 
1820. ssssseossenee scene] 9,638,191 | 53.13 
___ Serene 12.866,0-0 | 83.49 
[BBWD.. cescesce -coossssovee| 17,000,468] 82.67 
POI cecsssses orsnccseiend TRACTS | S68 
156}, ....000. sees. | 81,445,080 | 35.59 


MOT eva ccossuceasssceneeser | 38,115,641 | = 22.22 


| There is no parallel to these results in 

the history of any other country. The 
| average increase of the future may safely 
| be based on the results of the past. This 
| will give a population of 100,000,000 in 
1900 or 1902 and 300,000,000 at the second 
centennial celebration. 

The annual immigration is also with- 
out a precedent, aud is now approaching 
half a million perannum, The official 
returns show that the aggregate num- 
ber of immigrants who arrived between 
October 1, 1819, and December 81, 1870, 
is 7,558,865 If the 250,000 estimated as 
arrived previous to the first-named date 
and those who arrived in 1871, 1872, and 
1873 be added, the total number of im- 
migrants who have been permanently 
added to our population since the form- 
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ation of the Government is not less than 
nine millions, or three times the entire 
population at the date of ,independence. 
The true money value of an immigrant 
to his adopted country is somewhat prob- 
lematical. Dr. Young, Chief of the Uni- 
ted States Statistical Bureau, says: ‘*The 
sum of $1,000 has usually been regarded 
as the average value of each permanent 
addition to our population.”? The late 
Hon. Robert J. Waiker, also a good au- 
thority, held that, ‘‘according to the 
statistical tables, the average net value 
of the products of each person is $1,000 
during the average duration of human 
life.’ Mr. Knapp, of the New York 
Board of Emigration Commissioners, 
after giving much attention to the sub- 
ject. says: ‘I feel safe in assuming the 
capital value of each male and female 
immigrant to be $1.500 and $750 respec- 
tively for every person of either sex, 
making an average for both of $1,125.” 
Assuming $1,000 as a fair estimate, the 
capital increase from this source alone 
has been $9,.000,000,000 ! An item not 
often taken into consideration in esti- 
mating our sources of wealth. 

It will be noted. too, that in nearly 
every department of industry and pro- 
gress the increase has been greater dur- 
ing the period since 1860 than at any 
former time. There have been more 
miles of railway built during these last 
years than in all the previous years since 
railroads were projected. In the same 
time there have been more factories 
built, more new farms opened, more 
mining done, and more wealth created 
than at any previous period of twice that 
length of time ; while the actual increase 
in many of these and in other important 
industries since 1860 has been equal to 
the total accumulations of all previous 
years in the same departments since the 
foundation of the Government +a result, 
under Providence, largely due to good 
statesmanship, judicious Federal legis- 
lation, and a prudent administration of 
public affairs, 

THE LESSONS OF THE PAST APPLIED TO 
THE FUTURE. 

There is no great prophet to tell us of 

the future. Self-constituted croakers of 


a despairing turn of mind will tell us 
that the national acme has been reached 
and passed, and that the decline of the 
future will be as rapid as the growth of 
the past; others of an enthusiastic na- 


|ture predict a future of republicanism 
jthat will absorb the monarci.ies and 
| kingdoms of the world, and Washington 
Will he the great center of legislation. 
But there isa medinm that Mav Teason- 
alllv he elaimed as the future historv of 
Ameriea. in whieh sneeeeding genera- 
tions mav see neariv all. if not the en- 
tire continent. enjoving great prosnerityv 
under one gavernment. controled in all 
its industries and social relations hy one 
svstem of harmonious laws and regula- 
tions, 

Looking forward to this’ as a reason- 
able result. guided by the lessons of the 
past in our own and in the more ex- 
tended historv of other nationalities, 
one of the first great objects shonld hea 
higher standard of edneation for the 
masses. No nation ean be really and 
nermanently prosperous under any con- 
siderable degree of illiteraev. In a re- 
publie popular eduneation lies at the 
foundation of all prosneritv in material 
progress. forms the safeguard of repub- 
liean institutions. and enides the will 
onward to a higher eivilization. 

Another imnortant lesson drawn from 
onr own experience and that of other 
Powers is the danger of national weak- 
ness and deeay, arising from the aceu- 
mulation of large nublie debts by our 
Federal, State. and citv governments. 
Admitting that the present national 
debt was an unavoidable necessity. it is 
no less an imperative duty to reduce it 
as rapidlv as possible, with a view to its 
entire extinction at no distant dav. We 
are paving annually $98.000.000 interest, 
the main nortion of which goes to swell 
the treasure in the vaults of foreign 
banks and enrich foreign eanitalists, 
who are living in Juxury unon the earn- 
ings of our own nercple. There can he 
no doubt. of the wisdom of the Bont well 
poliey of reducing the prineinval of the 
national debt at the rate of 100 million 
dollars annually ; and the sooner we re- 
turn to this. by a rigid economy in pub- 
lie exnenditures and a readjustment and 
consolidation of the tariff revenne laws, 
the better will it be for the national 
credit and the general interests and 
prosperity of the country. 

In conclusion. let the experience of 
the past impress indelibly upon the pub- 
lic mind the necessity of a nobler pa- 
triotism and a higher aim in the ad- 
vancement of our national existence, a 
more strict regard to unflinching integ- 
rity in official positions, a purer and 
higher-tened public press, and an unsel- 
fish devotion to the public interests on 
the part of our Federal and State legis- 
lators, 
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Taste I.—FARMS. 


Number of Furms in the United States in 1850, 1860, and 1870, with the 
number in each specified class, average size, total number of acres, and 
total per centage under cultivation in 1870. 
















a ee ee i ro i er 
j ae | 
| Farms—Number of each specified class. | | 
| om F : | g 
FARMS. be ae f ° en 
| Pigs igigsie/s {js lg | 
o | £ ar ‘4 — ee ae FY Total 
States | i> 2 8 | 3 9132/2 !s | land in 
Si = ea —} 9 = = | = = ae | So lee|o | farme— 
and ° Ss o | S TS |Cm lae | @ ‘ 
Territo- | pes a | © = e3|is° 2 S|) 5 | acres. 
ries. | pe ae ©] e/g | Fo |Egles!& 
| Total number. is] @ coe Gl Be a "Ss |\osis | 
ic) 2 ie 3: > Da or fe bas 
| Sie kis tS iB 12 if ei 
| |= | =e nn & fo) & |O |<] 
| ond | a a pa q = ae | aes ai Teen 
~ mn) | eR _ 2 ", 27 2 - 2) [107 7 . 
| 1879. | 1860, | 1850. |1870.| 1870. | 1870, | 1870. | 1870, | 1870. | 1870. |1870.1870 1870. 
| | | | 
Ala...... | 67,382 41,9642...) 4,491 9,198 26,541 14,003 11,719 1,149 306 229 14,951,178 
Arizona. A JAS S575 Pat Sed Ss 459 Sam Pee 2 9 45 72 44)..... 27 21,807 


. ° » 2 
| 49,424 39,004 5,598 11,744 20,853 7,640 3,465 138) 33 154 7,5 7,296 





23,724 18,716 2,187 1,086 3,224 12,-48 1,212) 713 482 1124977105 

Colorado! 738 166.6: 5 3B 184 820,346 
onn 1,716 2,937 337,538 5,786 261, 632,304,416 

: 55 2 j BB) es sci | soimieis 176 3.:2,376 

l 349 453 1} 2,8'8 2,832! 4) 3 138 1,052,322 
30 36 ee 2 Re ae 55. 11,677 

1,344 2,111 1,355 1,570 175, 72 232 2,373,541 

3,:57 6,942 21,971, 18,37: 17,490 1,506! 419 338 23,647,941 

peVbrecuslesenccubel isaac 45 26 «112 130 FOL eiccie! sioiss «| 188 77, 139 


Tllinois../ 292,803 143,310 76,28 43 3,552 19,929 53,240 68,130 65,940 1,367; 32 128 25 
Indiana .) 1615289 1312826 $3,8931,585 7,270 13,506 55,81 52,6 4 93433 Lord) “76 W128 
: 34 15 

























’ , ’ 
Iowa.....| 116,292 61,163, 14,805...... 4,197 GIS] 34,041 4',372 30, 42 
Kansas...) 38)-02 LS | I RE 4,957 5,478 13,744 8,72/ 5,346 
Rcnwap s+) 118,422 90,814 74,777, 1457; 45. 163292 387939 297531 25,49) 
a ..-.50- } 28,481! 17,328! 13,422) 685 3,016 7,493) 8,854 3,888 3,753 
Maine...) 59,84 59,698 46,760, 232 3,604 62979 2 
la 27,090 25,494 21,860 164 1,150 1,764 25 
Mass soees | 26,50 35,601 34,059 45 1,129 2,532 8,38! 
Mich.....) 98,786 62,422 34,08) 134 6,763 135170 
Minn....) 45,50) 18,181 157/176 4,03) 7, 48 
Miss..... 68,023 42,840 33,930'.....| 11,03 8981 
a LeRoy 148,328 97,792, 54,458 691 10,113 17,431 
ontana) Ue Fa seas ESSane 55 4 
Neb .....) 1231 278900200007! 8 70!) 1,541 i! 
Nevada..| 1,035 Ee 2 114 138 197 3 20! 208,510 
5, |: 39,501) 29,220 16 1,376 2, 004 7% 6 122 3,605,994 
eee 27,6465 23-905, 70, 2,993 3,476 15 8 98 2.989,511 
N. Mex 5,036 3, 750)..... 1,345 1,172 9 4) 186 833,549 
N. York 195.990 17,621 72, 13.006 18,145 5 20); 36) 103 22,1: 0,810 
5 ee 75,203 55,953! 293 6,744 14,257 33,280 22) 167 88) 
Ohio..... 179,889 143,807| 184 7,028, 13,794 55,286. 71,056. | 454 
Oregon 5,806 1,164) 9s! 536 57) 1,545' 1,40 338 
Penn ....! 174.041| 153.357, 127,577| 264 10,028 15,45 51, 63 76, 76) 163 17,9 4,200 
R. Island 5,358 5,406 5,335 6 414 9 2) 4 502,38 
yt Gas 51,889 33,171! 29,987| 188 10,286 9,1 465) 129) 233° 12, 105,28) 
Tenn....) 118,141) 82,368 72,735; 170, 8,076 19 2.62 27, 2) 5 | 166 19,581,214 
Texas.... 61,15 42,891 12,193) 717, 4,659 13,594 24,620 10.8 0 38U5, 72) 3.1 18,3 6,528 
Utah.. 4 908 8,635 926 2 801) 1,660, 2,019 316 1) 2! 30 148,351 
Vermont, 33,827) 31. 29,763) 83) 1,719 1,98 6, 210° 10, 761 192) 15) 134 4.528, 804 
a 73,84) 92,6 5 77,043) 137 4,492. 62309 16,89: 17,203 26,698) 1,808) 317! 248 18, i145. 
Vash. T. 3,17 AGCOOlcwccuvonisce es 8x9 41* 772 424 ATS 40 12 49,13) 
WVEW As s.| WBOSTGS) co2cceeslicc cc ane 12) 3.7384 5,51) 13,158) 9,077) 7,813) ode) 48 528,34 
aie Peenee 102,04 69,270 20,177, 3705535. 193955) 497034 30206) 15,776! 112) 32 ; 
yom’g APO we mericceninicesae ere 164 5 é S| Re | eras 5 oe 














Total. . 2,659, 985 2,044,077 1, 449,073 6,875 172, 021 204,607 847,614 754,221 505,051 15,8733, 720. 153 407, 735,041 
| 


Nore.—Of the 407,735,041 acres of land in faris, 188, 921,099 acres are improved. 
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Taste II—MANUFACTURES. 


; Manufacturing Establishments in the United States in June 1870, and the 
Capital employed in Manufacturing in 1850, 1860, and 1870. 





1870, | iso, | 1850. 
































| 
4 5 | | | | | | 
States and | o es | | | 

Territories, | AZ 0 | . | 

| 2s | ¢2 | Capital. | Wages. | Material | Products. | Capital. | Capital. 

| se | se | | | | | 

| & | >} | | | | 

= : & eet a posi ee 

Alabama. ..... | 2,188) 8,248) $5,714,632, $2,227,968 $13,040,644 $9,098,181 $3,450,606 
Arizora...... | 18 84 150, 700 45,580 VEG, 4'D). ..cccrcccccclecccsescccs 
Arkansas...../ 1,079 8,205) 1,782,913 673,068 34 1,316,610 85,015 
aonde... 3,984 25,32 3), 728,202 13, 136,722 2270435095) 1,006; 197 
Colorado ,....| 256 3876 528,221 
Connecticut..) 5,128 89,52: yg 
Dakota........| 1] 91 21,106 207) 
Delaware..... 800 9,710 3,612,195 10,206, 37) 5,452, 887 0 
Di-t of Col..; 952, 4,685 2,0°7,600 4,774, 883! 2,605,865, 1,001,575 
Florida....... a 2, 749 989,592 2330) 873) 4,685,403 1 38745125, "547,060 
Georgia. 4,844,508 18,583,731! 31,196,115 10; 800,875, 5,456,483 
Idaho. 112,372 GIL,785, 1 3047, 624 Haul ataiepatesisa | aswel eelaets . 
linvis 31 5100; 244 127,680,177! 205, 62 8,672 7,é 6,217,765 
Indiana ..... 18, 366, 780 ji 78 7,750, 402 
Town........ tee 1,292,875 
Kansas .. 





£0,636 “11, 8'0, 462 





















































Kentucky ! 325,80.) das 

Louisiana....| 2,557) 30,071 24, 161, 95 7,151,172; 5,032, 424 

Lopes Tere | 5,550, 49 1k) 5521] 22,044,520, 14,699, 152 

44, 860 76,5°3,6'3, 23,230,608 14 3934, 450 
279,33) 553-912-568 1327712, 327. 88,9 
‘ 63, 64 68 7 515, 118, 394, 676 226 6,518 660 

Minn. sota. ..| 2,270) 11.290 05 23,110. 700 

Missis-ippi...| 1,731} 5.941 1,547, "ps 8° 154,758 Ls 8 3°89 

Missouri 1,871) 65,35 31 055,445 206, 213,42) 

Montana ...../ 201) 701 370,343 2,494,511 

Nebraska.....| 670-2, 665 1, 42), 913 5,738, 512 

Navada.. at 330 859 5. 2,4)8 473 15, 87), oe 

N. Ham, shire) 3.342) 40,753 36 028, 13, 823,091 

New Jersey..| 6,686 75,552 79,606,719 32” G48, 409 cS 

New Mexico,| | 182) 427 1,450, 695 "167, 281 80, 957 1,489,! 

New York....| 36 206, 351,800 366,904,3 320 142,456, 758 452,068. 452) 7853194,651 x 99,904 405 
j N. Carolina.. | 3,64 | 13.622 8, 140; 47: 2,195. 711 12,824, 693 19. 021 327 9 693.7 7:3 7,456, 860 
| OMG cece : 22,773, 137,202) 141923 rot! 4 2055488 157,131.67 263713, G10. 5722.52303, 29,019,538 
I Oregon ....... | 969) 2x84 4.376, 849) 1,120, 173 6,877,387, 1,337,238] 843,600 

Pennsylvania, 37,20 | 319.487 406,821, 845 127, 976,594 421. 17 673| 711,894,344 190,055,9 4 94,473 

Rhode tsland) 1,859 = 49 417 57,322) 19,354 255 3,1 D4, 103) 111,418,354 yg oie 5} 12 

S. Carolina...| 1.534 8. 141! * 9 858,98! 5 

Tennes-ee....) 5 317 19,412 o— 636 

PORBS 55:5 50810 | 2,399) 7. 927 11. 302 

(LCS) areas | By 1.53 2 313" ol 

Vermont..... | é 18,686 32 9, fon 17 

Virginia...... | 5,933 26,974 18,455 4 5s 26,935,560) 1 

Wash. Ter....; 269 1, 026 1,8 3,674 2 1, 296, 200) «6 os6.0s000 

W Virginia..| 2.444 11,672 11,088 520 4.322. 214.102.901.222. 

Wisconsin...) 7,03, 43.910 41,981,872, 13,575,642, 45,851,266) 77,214,326 15,831,581) 3,382, 148 

Wyowing ....| 32 512 88); 490 347,578 280, 156 TO EE ck Oasis ewicioolics . 

| 
Total......../252, 148 2,053, 996 2 118,208. 76 769,775,584, 343 2,488, 427,242 4, 232,325, 442 1, 00,855, 715 533, 245, 351 
| 





Nore. —The statiaties of mining, quarrying,and fishing industry are excluded from the tables 
of 1870,but are included in the statements for 1860 and 1850. 
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Taste ILI.—FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Foreign Trade of the United States for fifty years ended June 80, 1873. 


Fiscal year. Imports. 


$90. 5.49, 007 
96,340, 075 
84.974 477 
79,484,058 
88,509, 824 
74,492,527 
70,876,920 

1 3,191,124 
10! ,02, 266 
108, 118,311 

126,521,332 

149,8.5,742 

18), 980,035 
149,98),217 

113,717,404 
162,092, 132 
107, 141,519 
127,946,177 
100,162,987 
64,753,799 
108,435, °35 
117,254,554 
121,611,797 
146,545,638 
154,998,928 
147,857,439 
178, 138,318 

216, 224,982 

212,045,442 

267,978,647 

304,552,381 

261,382,960 








55 3°4,63,042 
BED peeesningun ene eee esconeegeebecee 360,800, 141 
BBD R sea tory che tuakahitelcceaweenes | 282,613,150 
BBS 9 eee ren) ane ceererdNny Med | 338,768,139 
BRO BAe aes c eel ee RR es ode | 362,166,254 
TED Les Saieaneye ee eee apa een an Cr | 335,650, 153 
BRRID oer) oe eee Mich onee  oaetc cess 205,771,729 
MOAR Ya ech tc Gaston seeshea ees | 252,919,920 
1S ES i ie ek ee oe ea | 329,562,8°5 
EIR oe eee: | 371,624,808 
BRO) Parercr Mente L umes eto Snadee | 437,314,255 
BRO fee cer ce pe ee esa ne ean aceat 462,377,597 
BEAR ec cee ec rceeh es nctaabeeeecnne | 541,43, 708 
BRYD URN SAAR nek laird Soallcieh 640,338, 766 
BRIBE oe cee cek eicce techies cece 663,617, 147 


Exports. 


$75, 986, 657 
9), 535,388 
77,5 5, 322 
82,324, 827 
72,264,686 
72,358, 671 
73,849,508 
81,3°0,583 
87,176,°43 
90,140,433 

104, 336,973 

121,693,577 

128,663,040 

117,419,376 

108, 486,616 

121,028,416 

132,985,046 

121,851,803 

104,601,534 


111,200,046 
114,645,696 
113,488,576 
158, 648, 622 
154,°32,131 
145,755,820 
151,898,720 
218,388,011 
209, 658, 356 
239,978, 157 
278, 241 , 064 


—— cred 
275,156, 846 


324,644,421 
356, 78,462 
400, 122,256 


268, 121,058 
264,284,529 
229,655, 726 


434,903,593 


358, 172,025 


rar 





524,055, 
607,087, 891 








84,345,480 | 


326,964,908 | 


362,967,682 


249,344,913 | 
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| imports, | exports. | exports. 
| | iL 
FAP), Th Rees Serer 
beck sicthesinicanes | 93,195,313 
Be cee 162,561,799 
LP caeasiesnene | 2,840,769 | 161. 808 885 
IG; O855188:| (eoncsauaissace | 160,774,510 
OIE i ieshsesnasaad 146 851, 198 
sccccecscesees] 2,972,588 | 144, 726,498 
21,880,541 er Oe 184, 51,797 
IO REBELS | sk cub cohen 188,296, 209 
2) ae 198,258, 744 
| 22,184,359 | | 280,858,305 
28,202, 165 | | 971,58),319 
61,316,995 | 318,643,075 
23,55, 84 | 258, 408,593 
5,230,788 | 222, 204,020 
AIOEB TAB cwwesceavesccs 283, 120,548 
hts ae enone at 24,944,427 | 239,227,465 
BOSE BYE scsicecseasecice 24,797,980 
eee: | 4,520,447 | 201,953,621 
Hest cls Rea tal | 19,592,681 | 149,100,979 
Se | 9,765,011 | 219,635,081 
BAG974908 | zeceioneo sate 231,01, 170 
BOOB SBT | ssc econease os 235, 180, 313 
ey Aye | 12,102,984 | 305,194,260 
GBBS797 4 cue senene 309,631,059 
BMOIGI0 ssn cece soccer 993, 6°3,259 
26,239,598 |.......es0.00. 320, 37,038 
Pan Atenct eS | 2,163,079 | 434,612,943 
Zs ees 422,603,808 
S75000)400 | o.deccissecs cer 498, 956, 804 
DESVUSIT Scacscauumesen 582, 803,445 
fosisncesoininind 13,773,886 | 536,539,806 
Senioedeieawar | 12,324,966 641 , 604,850 
| Rate «eset | 9,070,541 | 723,850,923 
|e isaac | 42,031,271 | 617,257,571 
Lease eaehcila 18,021,332 | 695,557,592 
Beare: | 37,956,042 | 762,288,550 
ee eee 584,995,066 
LLeoueeeerenee | 21,786,412 | 433,329,870 
[eee a sae | 15,201,138 | 521,040,978 
65,278,868 |s.c0%26s000 00 | 593,847,424 
18;898/098 |icescccssseess | 478,211,378 
$0,008,005 |...0050500000% | 880,45, 751 
A270) st | 776,0 5,600 
eee: | 4,112,198 | 747,381,809 
QAOSBIIFS |seveees ce eaeee 780,570,332 
RURESO IBS: |sccitescoseeed | 913,305,021 
adi cial Pee | 1,082,755, 874 
NIGTORS GLE | ics sicsssdevees 1,164,493, 886 
56,529,256 |........cec00e 1,270, 7.5, 038 


Norr. —In 1843 the end of the fiscal year was changed from September 3) to June 3), making 
only nine months in that fiscal year. 
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Taste [V.—WEALTH. 


> Wealth of the States and Territories of the United States in 1850, 1860, 
and 1870. 
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ee Se Pe aaiasal 
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TasLtE V—STATE INDEBTEDNESS. 
Public Debt of States and Territories of the United States in 1870. f 
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| State. County. | Town, city, &c. 
eos | | ses | | eee is | 
Names of States| 222 | =e | 28 ea 
and Tertitories. en3 | can | #55 pte oe 
| Fae | Allother.| #24 |Allother.) #22 | Allother. . { 
EO Eo | ome 
Roo So» | pO9 
Os oe | 3 
| Lor | gc | = | ( 
a << a ie | . 2 
STATES. | | | | ( 
Alabama..........65 8 382, 800 | $3,095, 218 | $1,457,128 | $247,045 | $2, 773, 900 $821. 063 | $13. 277, 154 
Arkansas ........... 510.000 | 409, 557 247,333 29,416 122, 096 32,850, 4,151,152 
California........... : B11, 500 | 117, 527 9,808 4.4 | 4,009, 307 | 815, 764 26, 580 | 18,089" 082 ; 
Jommecticut .......- | POP lssbuschotevihucenas 3 i 3, 17,0°8 906 
a... Bicones le zc| a8 7700) B84. ; 526 135 
Florida..... 1,012,372 365,514 | 77, 527 Dis 2 2, 185, 838 i 
Georgia Fea osaysauen 6: 544 50) 300 386 | 261, 346 383, 315 264, 16: 21, 753, 712 
Thi ois..... 55 ¢ | 10, 729,192 S-, 3: 42, 191,869 b 
Indiana.... oat 620 926 506, 343 2,° 67 7; 7,818,710 ; 
NWR 55 casaadeseucese 2,279,729 | 1,453,2.0 | 1,941,966 | 1,833,740} 8,043,138 
CRCNIEIT  saicsisksscnges | 251,331 | 3, 547, 800 | 189 101 | 824,075 288.00) | 6,442, 282 { 
Kentucky .... } $16,000 | 6,355 8b 807.7 0 | 7,361,727 525,633, 18 953, 484 
Louisiana.......... 2,461, 501 847,525 | 497-109 | 18,123,010 | 8,616,062 | 53,87, 441 “8 
Maiue ........ 23st] OOTP ciebasconces 240" 300 | 33,x53 | 6,108 3:4 | 2174 227 16, 624, 624 ' 
Mearylatid........000«| IBIRIB |.0....0c000 1,305 395 | 260,384 14, (97, »56 51,467 | 29,132,577 
Massichusetts.. 1, 142,717 30.000 | 677,123 | 26,531,150 | 13,694,384 | 69,211, 538 ; 
Michizan....... of DANN ARID ok ion coset 1,006,150 | 269,829 | 2,687,9.5 376,799 | 6,725,231 | 
Minnesota.......... ae Se eee 343,383 | 129).11 | 1,845,497 12).606 | 2,788,797 
Mi-sissippi.......... 3 4. 5y 311,989 | 120, 950 2),650 | = 2,594,415 ; 
Missouri ...........- 1, 553.593 | 15,782,100 | 1,442 753) 46,909,865 
N bras ka cae ob si git too ae | oes 
| er ay | 2, 8f | 327,770 2 H 86. 098 
New Hampshire. ..| | 65,669 | 2.364114 | 5,226,320 | 
New Jersvy......... | A EO loki se secu | 11,710 _ 1, 212, 627 
New York.........+ 32 LEapsneunian ! 10. 355, ' 69 
North Carolina...) 29360085 22 "9315256 | f 181,970 | 
UN eas Be ate 3, 803700 | 344,543 | 8,272,307 |....-..0.00- 
Oregon...... habbo (SORE los casanchsas 51,336 | BABI | 0 6,500 | 
pene dow scssoet S iotkeevescand 48,762,038 | 411,812 | Soa cae | a59, 7 | 
PISIEES BRINDLE, 6556] MewE OUD lies cww rs suedieaee es eeeege lee tnenienas | 2,571,965 3. 
Souihtarolina.....) 7,605,909 |. ‘ 97,112 | 5, 312 BG lesisackecuwes 13. 075 5, 229 1 
Tennessee ........-- 31,892,144 | 6,647,658 | 2,283,042 | 446,617 | 5,5.45°50 | 2,023,680 | 48,827,191 
BRAG 62: 254505056048 late Ae oa | 75083641 | 71953595 | 231,271 | "524,60 | "153,800 | 13,613,907 
Vermont..........0- | 1,002,505 | 8 42 |...22+.00 eee) 1,470,0 4 | 1,114,064 %, 594,700 
Wir iina. icccocc.eccs | 89,298,225 980,48 385,268) 627433800 | 74203851 | 55;9213255 | 
West Virginia...... | Hao | 231,733 78,10) | — 205,872 26,1 62 | 561,767 } 
Wisconsin .........- | 68,20), 930,100 116,528 | 2,300,247 274,100 | 5,993,582 } 
MURA ci estesseseac bea, 7a7 959° | 28,118,739 Br, 197, 8.3 | 29,099,170 56,160,665 | 864,785,067 | 
| ae eee) | i ae = 
TERRITORIES, 
ASTEONBS 5s oseoeéc85 lseeakenscse ee eweenseen 4,00 6,500 | Seseeecheees |eeeees tase! 10,500 
ae nora Eaeaaeniaaes 20,00 | 58,829 |......ccceee | 2,329 | wr ' 
Dakota. ........ceeeeleces 2250 | 4,421 |............ ‘ 5,76 
Dis’) of Columbia. .| 1,640,524 | ea 2,596,545 
ROMANO: couissen se sss's 0 22,542 1,557 222,621 
a pe SEhawokowen 2,50 | = 
New M xicu........ losewceeisaeenikipeisscekcia} — SGWO 1s x\ociccinwsises tne iaises Sinica cic 
BURM cocascaxsan coenlneenss eee tes (Sey sty Sear Tee ee liaanseeneaas Leena Bictieeeseess he ; 
Washirgtion........ | 5,881 | 1,750 | 88,827 
Wy OmMming, 2.0... ccf eee ee cee eee lee eee e eee eeleceteneecees Se aeix eee AS loehivskease <clsctnuakoses lcctenmcustees 
DOR op sa<ceoconn | ibanaasbace Sse omeeee | 758,007 | 510, 490 | | x 159,007 964,187 | 3,891,691 
Grand total. ...... 824,747,950 | 28,118, 73) [157,155,880 | 2),60., 660 2, 119, 668 | "57,124,852 | 868,676,758 
(a.) Included in Virginia. F | 
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REBEL HISTORY. 


The Southern Historical Society has 
again been heard from—this time at 
Baltimore. We had thought, after their 
grand pow-wow at White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia, that the members of 
this historical confederation had been 
loaded sufficiently with ‘** the grand facts 
of history’’ to keep them busily engaged 
in writing for at least half a century to 
come. But not so; like the whale, they 
must come to the surface periodically 
to spout, hence their presence in Balti- 
more on the 7th of February. This 
time the friends of Southern history re- 
solved themselves into a mass meeting, 
and under the auspices of that deposi- 
tory of truth and loyalty, ‘‘ The Mary- 
land Association of the Army and Navy 
of the Confederate States,” they fought 
over the the battles of the rebellion. sub- 
jected ** the Lost Cause” to a few severe 
shocks of electricity, shouted themselves 
hoarse over the slightest evidence of 
suspended animation, vindicated history 
over the ashes of the defunct Confed- 
eracy, and adjourned, no doubt feeling 
relieved over the rescue of truth from 
that monster—Yankee misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The Baltimore Sun thus dignifies the 
gathering these sore-headed rebels, who 
are anxious to repay Uncle Sam for his 
past magnanimity by again trying to 
choke the benevolent old gentleman at 
the first favorable opportunity : 

Considering that the snow was over 
six inches deep on the ground, and the 
winter night the worst of the year, this 
large meeting was very encouraging to 
those who had assembled in the name 
of truth to aid the historical movement 
which was set afoot last summer at the 
Virginia springs. By far the greater 
part of the assemblage was composed of 
ladies, who were very enthusiastic. 

Judge J. R. Inglis presided, and in 
stating the object of the meeting, said 
the purpose of the society was ‘‘the 
gathering, preserving, and compiling of 
all evidences and facts relating to the 
late war, in order that the true result 
should be presented ; the truth, in sim- 
ple justice to the martyrs of a noble cause, 
and in satisfaction to those who still 


|survive and preserve the same opinions 
that led to the conflict. [Applause.] In 
this matter the State of Maryland and 
the city of Baltimore in particular could 
not fail to be interested. Nineteen thou- 
sand sons of Maryland had fought for 
the cause, and there could be no failure 
of feeling, no indifference, in a place 
whose sympathy had been so great.” [Ap- 
plause.} 

Mr. 8S. Teackle Wallis, who was the 
next speaker, said : ‘* We owe it not to the 
dead, who, struggling in oppressions wrang, 
were lost; we owe it not tu the living, 
who know so well their sacrifice and des- 
olation, but we owe it to the world to 
show the evils that result from so-called 
freedom; to show the world that no per- 
fection can exist in a Government that 
|usurps the power of riyht and sacrifices 
every principle of munhood, truth, and 
‘honor.”? ‘* Lhe city of Baltimore,’’ Mr. 
| Wallis said, ‘tis the most wealthy and 
popular in the South. What our sympa- 
thies were in the late strugyle it would be 
| needless for me to tell; what we have suf- 
\fered each one who knows can feel as 
|wellas [; for from the first reverbera- 
‘tion at Bull Run to the last shot at Sail- 
ors’ creek each can Claim some chapter, 
/Our Maryland hosts were gathered to- 
gether by no conscription ; they fought 
‘for love, not lucre ; and where spriugs a 
iblade of grass on Southern fields there 
ilies some recollection of a fallen friend 
| to each one present.” 
| Mr. Wallis in coneluding introduced 
|General Wade Hampton * in highly com- 
| plimentary terms,” and General Liamp- 
ton, ** who was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived, after expressing his gratification 
‘at being commended by Mr. Wallis, pro- 
|ceeded in his address. He felt that he 
was not among strangers, and was hon- 
iored by the exhibition ot that hospitality 
'which had been extended by the people 
of Baltimore to himself and others here- 
tofore.”? ‘ The object,” he said, ** was 
as important as it was sacred, aud was 
prompted by pride in the glorious past 
and obligations to the future. Lt was to 
put out that which would justify the 
struggle and show the motives Liat ani- 
wated the South.” ‘ By the co-opera- 
tion,’’ he said, ** of all wiv have not lost 
faith or hope in the cause the end will be 
secured. Is this not worth struggiing 
for? Are we willing that the hauds 
that usurped our institutions should stig- 
matize us? Are we of the South 
ashamed of our history? No, thank 
God, we are not!’ [Immense ap- 





plause.] 
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Here we have a practical illustration 
of “shaking hands over the bloody 
chasm.”’? It may besatisfaction to these 
chivalric historians to keep alive the 
animosities of the war by their silly 
twaddle about ‘“‘justice to the martyrs 
of a noble cause ;”’ but, in our opinion, 
it would be far more sensible to do jus- 
tice to the living sufferers of this same 
cause by adopting a different course for 
the vindication of the truths of history. 
These military historians may satisfy 
themselves that slavery was rignt and 
its destruction wroug; that the noble 
uprising of the loyal millions was noth- 
ing but oppression to the South, and the 
final crushing of the Southern Confed- 
eracy simply the claims of "Yankee tyr- 
anny, but it will be difficult to convince 
posterity that such absurd statements 
belong tothe truth of history. Wehave 
no desire to insult the memory of brave 
men who fell defending a bad cause. 
We are willing they should rest in peace 
in the silent grave. We would not in- 
vade the sacred right which belongs to 
human nature to mourn the loss of near 
and dear friends, but the less sai2 of the 
nobility of the cause which sought to 
perpetuate human slavery the better. If 
Wade Ilampton and men of his stamp de- 
sire to restore the former prosperity of the 
South they must abandon history aud go 
to work in some more profitable tield. 
History will take care of itself, but 
Southern prosperity needs strong arms 
and brave hearts to fully develop it. 

The rebellion and the organized blun- 
der which it inaugurated were fatal mis- 
takes. To correct the evils which those 
mistakes entailed upon the nation should 
be the part of wisdom and true man- 
hood. ‘To sit amid the ruins of the past 
and bewail tue stern decrees of a right- 
eous fate can neither restore the dead to 
life nor raise the hopes that were buried 
in their graves. The past is beyond re- 
call, except as its lessons remain with us 
to stand as sign-boards to instruct the 
rising generation to avoid those errors 
which brought ruin on the generations 
of the past. TheSouth has suffered suf- 


ficientiy for the mistakes of the rebellion 





without the further infliction of this 
Southern Historical Society. 

What it needs to day is less history 
and more tolerance. It needs to eman- 
cipate itself from those public enemies 
who are feeding upon the prejudices of 
a dead past. It needs more of that pro- 
gressive spirit which seeks to redeem the 
past by improving the present. !t needs 
enlightenment, not from the Wade 
Hamptons, but from the book of expe- 
rience. Its possibilities are great, its 
future bright with promise, and it re- 
maius for its true friends to say whether 
the fulfillment will be equal to the ex- 
pectation. If its people wish to vindi- 
cate the truths of history the best way to 
accomplish it will be to bury its self- 
imposed historians and allow the natural 
development of its resources to speak 
for itself. 





—<- > 
BrooktyN FraAups.—The bad in- 
fluence of Tweed and his Democratic 
associates appears to have afflicted the 
city of Brooklyn, N. Y. Fresh evidence 
of offivial frauds is continually coming 
to light. The latest, and it may turn 
out the most stupendous, robbery is in 
connection with the city tax office. In- 
vestigation develops the fact that the 
receipted bills of many taxpayers largely 
exceed the entries made in the city tax- 
books of moneys received. The greatest 
rascality appears to have been practiced 
on those assessments which were in ar- 
rears, and on which interest had ac- 
crued. ‘* Interest remitted’? is entered 
against many large amounts, where the 
receipted tax bills, which have been 
handed to the Buard of Audit, show 
that interest in every case thus far de- 
veloped had been exacted and paid. 
The exact amount of the plunder may 
never be known. Important assessment 
books are missing, and without them the 
fullamount stolen from thecity can never 
be ascertained. Itis believed, however, 
trom the facts already secured, that the 
city of Brooklyn has been victimized, in 
the item of taxes alone, upward of $1,. 
000,000. How much longer will New York 
aud Brooklyn put faith in Democracy ? 
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Disraeli, who is among the ablest, if 
not the most sagacious, statesmen of 
England, a few years since, in endeav- 
oring to explain the causes of tlie sta- 
bility of the American Republic and the 
excesses and instability of those that 
sprung up in Europe, remarked that the 
United States of America owe their re- 
markable success to the fact that the 
balance of power rests with the landed 
proprietors. He further suggested that 
European statesmen are apt to judge the 
American farmer by the peasantry and 
the farm-renters of England and the 
continent ; but that this was a grave 
error, for the farmers of the United 
States correspond more nearly to the 
large landed proprietors of England, and 
approximate in conservatism, judgment, 
and general information to the order of 
nobility. He also gave it as his opinion 
that the possession of large landed es- 
tates carried with it both conservatism 
and solidity of judgment ; and that if 
America were controlled by the popula- 
tions of the large cities the same ex- 
cesses and instability which are wit- 
nessed in Europe would also prevail in 
the United States. 

While making due allowance that 
Disraeli endeavored, by his speech, to 
flatter the landed interests of England, 
the fact, nevertheless. remains that his 
judgment of American institutions and 
their foundation was far in advance of 
his cotemporaries. We are disposed to 
consider the Grange movement not in 
the nature of an association of poor men 
or mendicants, but of an association of 
well-to-do and, in many instances, 
wealthy men, who feel that, owing to 
their isolation upon their farms, they 
have not been able to secure tle con- 
cert of action necessary to obtain the 
standing, political and social, to which 
their property and intelligence entitle 
them. This view of the case is largely 
sustained by the declaration of prin- 


NATIONAL GRANGE. 


political and social economic history of 
the times. 

The platform is almost purely ideal; 
it is summed up in the central thought 
of favoring all measures which are eal- 
culated to secure greater prosperity, en- 
largement of influence, and better train- 
ing of the husbandry of the country. 
That ideal may never be reached, but it 
is far better that persons should have 
high resolves and aim to achieve great. 
deeds than that they should go through 
life unconscious of any objective mis- 
sion—living only to exist. 

Viewed from this standpoint, we be- 
lieve that the principles of the order— 
though the order itself should be rent 
with dissensions—will remain perma- 
nently engrafted as a part of the policy 
of agriculturists, and that their influence 
will be felt for centuries to come. We 
believe, moreover. that this association 
of agriculturists will constitute a coun- 
terpoise to the rapid increase of popula- 
tion in the cities, and that a closer unity 
and harmony among the landed proprie- 
tors of the country will be fruitful of 
good results, In fact, the so-called learned 
classes have of late years become so 
barren of positive ideas, so neglectful of 
those political duties, and so indiffer- 
ent in statesmanship that the enlarge- 
ment of the political power of agricul- 
turists is not likely, in the aggregate, to 
deteriorate the public service. Like all 
classes upon whom does not rest the 
direct responsibility of carrying on the 
Government, they are swayed for the 
present by jealousy and parsimony ; but’ 
as soon as they become an integral part 
of the Government, and are charged 
with its responsibility, their minds will 
| be enlarged and they will recognize the 
lesson that the Government can no more 
than private individuals obtain more 
ability and power than it is willing te 
pay for. 

With nearly, if not quite all, the prin- 





ciples adopted at St. Louis, which we | ciples enunciated we have been in full 
herewith present as a portion of the! accord, aud every number of THE RE- 
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PUBLIC, even those issued before the; 


order obtained influence and considera- | 


tion, proves that we have endeavored to | 
promote the general welfare by and) 
through the promotion of the individual | 
welfare of every class of society. And | 
if we should ever come in collision with | 
the Grangers, it will be upon the ground | 
that we shall advocate the univers: ality | 
of principles they have enunciated, and | 
their impartial application to every class | 
of society. In proportion as the Grange 
movement becomes catholic and uni- 
versal, and ceases to be a class move- 
ment, in that proportion will it meet the 
approbation of the civilized world: 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSES BY THE 
CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Profoundly impressed with the truth | 
‘that the National Grange of the United 
States should definitely proclaim to the | 
world its general objects, we hereby | 
unanimously make this declaration of | 
purposes of the Patrons of Husbandry : 

1. United by the strong and faithful 
tie of agriculture, we miitually resolve 
to labor for the good of our order, our 
country, and mankind. 

2 We heartily indorse the motto, ‘In 
essentials, unity 5 in nou-essentials, lib 
-erty ; in all things, charity.” 
‘endeavor to advance our cause by labor- 
jng to accomplish the following objects : 

To develop a better and higher man- 
hood and womanhood among ourselves. 
To euhance the couforts and attractions 
of our homes, and strengthen our attach- 
ments to our pursuits, ‘To foster mu- 
tual understanding and co-operation. 
‘To maintain inviolate our laws, and to 
emulate each other in labor. ‘Yo hasten 
the good time coming. To reduce our 
oexpenses, both individual aud corporate, | 
To buy less and produce more, in order 
ito make our farms self- “sustaining, To} 
‘diversity our crops, aud crop ne more 
than we can cultivate. ‘To condense the | 
weishi of our exports, selling less in the 
busnel and more ou hoot aud in fleece, 
To sysiematize our work, and calculate | 
intelligently on probabilities, Lo dis- | 
Counlenaiuce Lhe credit system, the mort- 
Baye system, the fashion system, and | 
every other system tending to prodigal- 
ity and bankruptey. 

We propose tmecling together, talking 
together, working together. buying to- 
gether, selling together, and in gen 
eral acting together for our 
protection and advancement 
casion require, We 


oc. 
shall 


us 


may 





We shall | 


mutual | 


javoid litigation as much as possible by 
arbitration in the Grange. We shall 
iconstantly strive to secure entire har- 
j|mony, good will, vital brotherhood 
among Ourselves, and to make our order 
| perpetual, We shall earnestly endeavor 
to suppress personal, local, sectional,and 
national prejudices, all unhealthy riv- 
alry, all selfish ambition. aithtul ad- 
| herence to these principles will insure 
our mental, moral, sucial, aud material 
advancement. 

3. For our business interests we desire 
|to bring producers and consumers, farm- 
;ers aud manufacturers, into the most 
|direct and friendly relations possible, 
| Hence we must dispense with a surplus 
‘of middlemen; nut that we are un- 
friendly to them, but we du not need 

them. ‘Their surplus and their exac- 
| tious diminish our protits. We wage 10 
| aggressive Warfare against any other in- 
| terest Whatever, On the contrary, all 
our acts and all our efforts, so far as bus- 
| iness is concerned, are hot only tor the 
benefit of the producer and consumer, 

but also for all otier interests, aud tend 
to bring these two parties ito speedy 
‘aud economical contact. Hence we bold 
| thal trauspurtation companies of every 
‘kind are hecessary to our success 3; that 
| their interests ave intimately connected 
With vur interests, and harmonious ac- 
tion is mutually advantageous, Keep- 
|ing im View the first sentence in our dec- 
laration of principles of action, that 

“qudividual happiness depeuds upon 
general prosperity,”? we shall therefore 
advocate for every State the increase 
in every practicavble way of all facil- 
files fur transporting cheaply to the 
seaboard, or between home producers 
and cousumers, all the productious of 
our couutry. Weadopt it as our fixed 
purpose to open out the Channels in Na- 
Lure’s great arteries, that the life-blood 
of commerce may tlow freely. We are 
nutenemies of railroads, navigation, and 
| jirrigating canals, vor of any corporation 
Lual will advance our industrial iter- 
ests, noref any laboring classes, Lu our 
noble order there is no Communism, nO 
jagrarianisin, We are opposed to such 
[spirit and management of any corpora- 
Liew or enterprise as tends Lo oppress the 
| people and robthem of their just protits. 
| We are not enemies of capital, but we 
oppose the tyranny of monopolies. We 
long Lo see the antagonisin bebween cap- 
ital and labor removed by common con- 
senbiand by enlightened statesmanship 
worthy of the nineteenth century. We 
are opposed to excessive sularies, high 
rates of interest, aud exorbitant profits 
‘They greatly increase our bur- 
propor: 





jin trade, 
j dens, and do not bear a proper 
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tion to the profits of producers. We de-!no North, no South, no East, no West. 
sire only self-protection and the protec-| It is reserved by every patron, as the 
tion of every interest of our land by | right of a freeman. to affiliate with any 
legitimate transactions, legitimate trade, | party that will best carry out his prin- 
and legitimate profits. | ciples. 

4. Weshall advance the cause of edu-! 6. Ours being peculiarly a farmers’ in- 
cation among ourselves and for our; stitution. we can not admit all to our 
children by all just means within our! ranks. Many are excluded bythe nature 
power. We especially advocate for our, of our organization, not because they are 
agricultural aud industrial colleges that professional men, or artisans, or laborers, 
practical agriculture, domestic science, ; but because they have not a sufficient 
and all the arts which adorn the home direct interest in tilling or pasturing the 
to be taught in their courses of study. | soil, or may have some interest in con- 

5. We especially and sincerely assert flict with our purposes. ‘But we appeal 
the oft-repeated truth taught in our or-, to all good citizens for their cordial co- 
ganic law that the grange, national, ! operation to assist in our efforts toward 
State, or subordinate, is not a political reform, that we may eventually remove 
or party organization. No grange, if from our midst the last vestige of tyr- 
true to its obligations, can discuss polit-| anny and corruption. We hail the gen- 
ical or 1eligious questions, nor Call polit-| eral desire for fraternal harmony. equit- 
ical conventions, nor nominate candi-| able compromise, and earnest cCo-Opera- 
dates, nur even discuss their merits in} tion, as an omen of our future suecess. 
its meetings.* Yet the principles we; 7. It shall be an abiding principle with 
teach underlie all true politics, all true: usto relieve any of our suffering brother- 
statesmmanship, and, if properly carried hood by any means at our command. 
out, will tend to purify the whule politi-| Last, but not least, we proclaim it among 
cal atwosphere of our country. For we our purposes to inculcate a proper ap- 
seek the greatest good to the greatest) preciation of the abilities and sphere of 
number, but we must always bear in} woman, as is indicated by admitting her 
mind that vo one by becommyg a Patron’ to membership and position in our order. 
ot Lusvandry gives up that inalienable Imploring the continued assistance of 
right aud duty which belongs tu every our Divine Master,to guide us in our 
American citizen, tv take a proper inter-| work, we here pledge ourselves to faith- 
est in the polities of his country, On the fuland harmonious labor for dll future 


cuntrary, it is right for every member to 
do all in his power Jegitimately to influ- 
ence tor good the action of any political 
party to which he belongs. It is hisduty 
to do all he can in his Own party to put 
down bribery, corruption, and trickery ; 


time to return bv our united efforts to 
tne wisdom, justice, fraternity, and po- 
| litical purity of our forefathers. 
| The following is an extract from a de- 
claration submitted by the representa- 


to see that none vut © mpetent, faithful, | tive of the grange in the Southern 
aud honest wen, who will unflinchingly ; States :— 

stand by our industrial interests, are} Depend upon it, our wisest and safest 
nominated fur all positions. 1t stould! policy is, as far as practicable, to pro- 
always characterize every Patron of! duce at home our necessary supplies. Is 
Husbanary that the offices should seek there a farm in the South upon which 
the wan and not the man theotlice. We this can not be done, and at the sa:ze 
ackuowledge the broad principle that | time produce an average cotton crop as 
ditference of opinion is no crime, and’ the net result of the farmer’s annual 
hoid that progress Luward truth is made! labors ? We believe there is not, and 
by differences of opimion, while the fault! you have ouly to practice this policy for 
lies in bitterness of controversy. We) the year 1874, and harvest time will pro- 
desire a proper equality, equity, aud fair-| claim redemption to the South and a re- 
ness, protection for tue weak, restraint) turn to wonted prosperity. 

upou the strong ; in short, justly dis-} As our Constitution expresses it, the 
tributed burdens and justly distributed | prosperity of a nation is in proportion to 
power, These are American ideas, the) the value of its productions. Then how 
very essence of American mdependence, | maguiticently prosperous should be the 
auu Lo advocate the coulrary is unwor-| cotton States of this Union! Annually 
thy of the sons and daughters of an) 4,000,000 af bales of cotton are produced 
Awerican Republican We cherish the) upon Southern soils, But what propor- 





belief Unat seclionalisi is, and of right 
should be, dead and buried with the 
past, Our work is for the present and 


the future, Lo our agricultural brother- 
hood aud its purposes we shall recognize 


tion of this vast amount is returned tu 
indicate our prosperity 2? One-half of it 
is expended for necessary supplies, while 
the remainder is divided between labor 
jand taxes. Hence the cost of produc- 
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Here we have a practical illustration 
of ‘shaking hands over the bloody 
chasw.’’ It may be satisfaction to these 
chivalric historians to keep alive the 
animosities of the war by their silly 
twaddle about “justice to the martyrs 
of a noble cause ;’’ but, in our opinion, 
it would be far more sensible to do jus- 
tice to the living sufferers of this same 
cause by adopting a different course for 
the vindication of the truths of history. 
These military historians may satisfy 
themselves that slavery was right and 
its destruction wrong; that the noble 
uprising of the loyal millions was noth- 
ing but oppression to the South, and the 
final crushing of the Southern Confed- 
eracy simply the claims of Yankee tyr- 
anny, but it will be difficult to convince 
posterity that such absurd statements 
belong tothe truth of history. Wehave 
no desire to insult the memory of brave 
men who fell defending a bad cause. 
We are willing they should rest in peace 
in the silent grave. We would not in- 
vade the sacred right which belongs to 
human nature to mourn the loss of near 
and dear friends, but the less saii of the 
nobility of the cause which sought to 
perpetuate human slavery the better. If 
Wade Hampton and men of his stamp de- 
sire to restore the former prosperity ofthe 
South they must abandon history and go 
to work in some more profitable field. 
History will take care of itself, but 
Southern prosperity needs strong arms 
and brave hearts to fully develop it. 
The rebellion and the organized blun- 
der which it inaugurated were fatal mis- 
takes. To correct the evils which those 
mistakes entailed upon the nation should 
be the part of wisdom and true man- 
hood. To sit amid the ruins of the past 
and bewail the stern decrees of a right- 
eous fate can neither restore the dead to 
life nor raise the hopes that were buried 
in their graves. The past is beyond re- 
call, except as its lessons remain with us 
to stand as sign-boards to instruct the 
rising generation to avoid those errors 
which brought ruin on the generations 
of the past. TheSouth has suffered suf- 





ficiently for the mistakes of the rebellion 





Southern Historical Society. 

What it needs to-day is less history 
and more tolerance. It needs to eman- 
*ipate itself from those juvlic enemies 
who are feeding upon the prejudices of 
a dead past. It needs more of that pro- 
gressive spirit which seeks to redeem the 
past by improving the present. It needs 
enlightenment, not from the Wade 
Hamptons, but from the book of expe- 
rience. Its possibilities ure great, its 
future bright with promise, aud it re- 
mains for its true friends to say whether 
the fulfillment will be equal to the ex- 
pectation. If its people wish to vindi- 
cate the truths of history the best way to 
accomplish it will be to bury its self- 
imposed historians and allowthe natural 
development of its resources to speak 
for itself. 

— —> ea —— 

BROOKLYN FRAupDs.—The bad in- 
fluence of Tweed and his Democratic 
associates appears to have afflicted the 
city of Brooklyn, N. Y. Fresh evidence 
of official frauds is continually coming 
to light. The latest, and it may turn 
out the most stupendous, robbery is in 
connection with the city tax office. In- 
vestigation develops the fact that the 
receipted bills of many taxpayers largely 
exceed the entries made in the city tax- 
books of moneys received. The greatest 
rascality appears to have been practiced 
on those assessments which were in ar- 
rears, and on which interest had ac- 
crued. ‘Interest remitted’’ is entered 
against many large amounts, where the 
receipted tax bills, which have been 
handed to the Board of Audit, show 
that‘interest in every case thus far de- 
veloped had been exacted and paid. 
The exact amount of the plunder may 
never be known. Important assessment 
books are missing, and without them the 
fullamount stolen from thecity can never 
be ascertained. Itis believed, however, 
from the facts already secured, that the 
city of Brooklyn has been victimized, in 
the item of taxes alone, upward of $1,. 
000,000. How much longer will New York 
and Brooklyn put faith in Democracy ? 


without the further infliction of this 
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Disraeli, who is among the ablest, if! 


not the most sagacious, statesmen of 
England, a few years since, in endeav- 
oring to explain the causes of the sta 
bility of the American Republic and the 
excesses and instability of those that 
sprung up in Europe, remarked that the 
United States of America owe their re- 
markable success to the fact that the 
balance of power rests with the landed 
proprietors, He further suggested that 
European statesmen are apt to judge the 
American farmer by the peasantry and 
the farm-renters of England and the 


continent ; but that this was a grave | 


error, for the farmers of the United 


States correspond more nearly to the, 
| with dissensions—will 
approximate in conservatism, judgment, | nently engrafted as a part of the policy 
and general information to the order of | 
| Will be felt for centuries to come. We 


large landed proprietors of England, and 


nobility. He also gave it as his opinion 





INRANGE, 


NATIONAL 


political and social economic history of 
the times. 

The platform is almost purely ideal; 
it is summed up in the central thought 
of favoring all measures which are cal- 
culated to secure greater prosperity, er- 
largement of influence, and better train- 
ing of the husbandry of the country, 
That ideal may never be reached, but it 
is far better that persons should have 
high resolves and aim to achieve great 
deeds than that they should go through 
life unconscious of any objective mis- 
sion—living only to exist. 

Viewed from this standpoint, we be- 
lieve that the principles of the order— 
though the order itself should be rent 
remain perma- 


of agriculturists, and that their influence 


that the possession of large landed es-| believe, moreover, that this association 
tates carried with it both conservatism | of agriculturists will constitute a coun- 
and solidity of judgment ; and that if | terpoise to the rapid increase of popula- 


America were controlled by the popula- 
tions of the large cities the same ex- 
cesses and instability which are wit- 
nessed in Europe would also prevail in 
the United States. 

While making due allowance that 
Disraeli endeavored, by his speech, to 
flatter the landed interests of England, 
the fact, nevertheless, remains that his 
judgment of American institutions and 
their foundation was far in advance of 
his cotemporaries. We are disposed to 
consider the Grange movement not in 
the nature of an association of poor men 
or mendicants, but of an association of 
well-to-do and, in many _ instances, 
wealthy men, who feel that, owing to 
their isolation upon their farms, they 
have not been able to secure the con- 





tion in the cities, and that acloser unity. 
and harmony among the landed proprie- 
tors of the country will be fruitful of 
good results. In fact, theso-called learned: 
classes have of late years become so 
barren of positive ideas, so neglectful of: 
those political duties, and so indiffer- 
ent in statesmanship that the enlarge- 
ment of the political power of agricul- 
turists is not likely, in the aggregate, to- 
deteriorate the public service. Like all: 
classes upon whom dves not rest the- 
direct responsibility of carrying on the: 
Government, they are swayed for the 
present by jealousy and parsimony ; but 
as soon as they become an integral part 
of the Government, and are charged: 
with its responsibility, their minds will 
be enlarged and they will recognize the 


cert of action necessary to obtain the | lesson that the Government can no more 


standing, political and social, to which | 


than private individuals obtain more 


their property and intelligence entitle | ability and power than it is willing te 


them. This view of the case is largely 
sustained by the declaration of prin- 
ciples adopted at St. Louis, which we 
herewith present as a portion of the 
12R 


pay for. 

With nearly, if not quite all, the prin- 
ciples enunciated we have been in full: 
accord, and every number of THE RE- 
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PUBLIC, even those issued before the 
order obtained influence and considera- 
tion; proves that we have endeavored to 
promote the general welfare by and 
through the promotion of the individual 
welfare of every class of society. And 
if we should ever come in collision with 
the Grangers, it will be upon the ground 





avoid litigation as much as possible by 
atbitration in the Grange. We shall 
corstantly strive to secure entire har- 
mony, good will, vital brotherhood 
amoung ourselves, and to make our order 
perpetual. We shall earnestly endeavor 
to suppress personal, local, sectional,and 
national prejudices, all unhealthy riv- 
alry, all selfish ambition. atthtul ad- 
herence to these principles will insure 


that we shall advocate the universality | our mental, moral, sucial, aud material 
of principles they have enunciated, and ek err 


their impartial application to every class 
of society. In proportion as the Grange 
movement becomes catholic and uni- 
versal, and ceases to be a class move- 
ment, in that proportion will it meet the 
approbation of the civilized world: 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSES BY THE 
CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Profoundly impressed with the truth 
‘that the National Grange of the United 


States should definitely proclaim to the) 


world its general objects, we hereby 
unanimously make this declaration of 
purposes of the Patrons of Husbandry: 

1. United by the strong and faituful 
tie of agriculture, we mutually resolve 
to labor for the good of our order, our 
country, and mankind. 

2 We heartily indorse the motto, ‘* In 
essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, lib- 
erty ; in all things, charity.’ We shall 
endeavor to advance our cause by labor- 
dng to accomplish the following objects : 

To develop a better and higher man- 
hood and womanhood among ourselves. 
To enhance the comforts and attractions 
of our homes, and strengthen our attach- 
ments to our pursuits. To foster mu- 
tual understanding and co-operation. 
‘To maintain inviolate our laws, and to 
emulate each other in labor. ‘To hasten 
the good time coming. To reduce our 
expenses, both individual and corporate. 
To buy less and produce more, in order 
to make our farms self-sustaining. ‘To 
‘diversify our crops, and crop 10 more 
than we cancultivate. To condense the 
weight of our exports, selling less in the 
bushel and more on hoof and in fleece. 
To systematize our work, and calculate 
intelhgently on probabilities. To dis- 
countenance the credit system, the mort- 
gage system, the fashion system, and 
every other system tending to prodigal- 
ity and bankruptcy. 

We propose meeting together, talking 
together, working together, buying to- 
gether, selling together, and in gen. 
eral acting together for our mutual 
protection and advancement as _ oc- 
easion may require. We _ shall 





. For our business interests we desire 
to bring producers and consumers, farm- 
ers aud manufacturers, into the most 
direct and friendly relations possible. 
Hence we must dispense with a surplus 
of middlemen; not that we are un- 
friendly to them, but we do not need 
them. Their surplus and their exac- 
tions diminish our profits. We wage no 
aggressive Warfare against any other in- 
terest whatever. On the coutrary, all 
our acts and all our efforts, su far as bus- 
iness is Concerned, are not only for the 
benefit of the producer aud consumer, 
but also for all other interests, and tend 
to bring these two parties ito speedy 
and ecouomical coutact. Hence we hold 
that transportation COmpanies of every 
kind are necessary to our success ; that 
their interests are intimately connected 
with vur interests, and harmonious ac- 
tion is mutually advantagevus, Keep- 
ing in view the tirst sentence in our dec- 
laration of principles of action, that 
‘individual happiness depends upon 
general prosperity,’? we shall theretore 
advocate for every State the increase 
in every practicable way of all facil- 
ities for transporting cheaply to the 
seaboard, or between home producers 
and cousumers, all the productious of 
our couutry. We adopt it as our fixed 
purpose to vpen out the channels in Na- 
ture’s great arteries, that the life-blood 
of commerce may tluw freely. We are 
not enemies of railroads, navigation, and 
irrigating canals, uor of any corporation 
that will advance our industrial Inter- 
ests, norot any laboring classes, _1n our 
noble order there is no Communisin, NO 
agrariauism. We are opposed to such 
spirit and management of any corpora- 
tion or euterprise as tends to oppress the 
people and rubthem of their just protits. 
We are not enemies of capital, but we 
oppose the tyranuy of monopolies. We 
long Lo see the antagonism between Cap- 
ital aud labor removed by common Ccon- 
sent and: by enlightened statesuauship 
worthy of the nineteenth century. We 
ure oppused to excessive salaries. bigh 
rates of interest, and exorbitant profits 
in trade. ‘lhey greatly increase our bur- 
dens, and do not bear a proper propor- 
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tion to the profits of producers. We de- 
sire only self-protection and the protec- 
tion of every interest of our land by 
legitimate transactions, legitimate trade, 
and legitimate profits. 

4, We shall advance the cause of edu- 
cation among ourselves and for our 
children by all just means within our 
power. We especially advocate for our 
agricultural and industrial colleges that 
practical agriculture, domestic science, 
and all the arts which adorn the home 
to be taught in their courses of study. 

5. We especially and sincerely assert 
the oft-repeated truth taught in our or- 
ganic law that the grange, national, 
State, or subordinate, is not a political 
or party organization. No grange, if 
true to its obligations, can discuss polit- 
ical or 1eligious questious, nor call polit- 
ical conventions, nor nominate candi- 
dates, nor even discuss their merits in 
its meetings. Yet the principles we 
teach underlie all true politics, all true 
statesiwanship, and, if properly carried 
out, will tend to purify the whole politi- 
cal atwosphere of our country. For we 
seek the greatest good to the greatest 
number, but we must always bear in 





no North, no South, no East, no West. ° 
It is reserved by every patron, as the 
right of a freeman. to affiliate with any 
party that will best carry out his prin- 
ciples. 

6. Ours being peculiarly a farmers’ in- 
stitution. we can not admit all to our 
rauks, Many are excluded bythe nature 
of our organization, not because they are 
professional men, or artisans, or laborers, 
but because they have not a sufficient 
direct interest in tilling or pasturing the 
soil, or may have some interest in con- 
flict with our purposes. But we appeal 
to all good citizens for their cordial co- 
operation to assist in our efforts toward 
reform, that we may eventually remove 
from our midst the last vestige of tyr- 
anny and corruption. We hail the gen- 
eral desire for fraternal harmony, equit- 
able compromise, and earnest co-opera- 
tion, as an omen of our future sue¢cess, 

7. It shall be an abiding principle with 
us to relieve any of our suffering brother- 
hood by any means at our command. 
Last, but not least, we proclaim it among 
our purposes to inculcate a proper ap- 
preciation of the abilities and sphere of 
woman, as is indicated by admitting her 


Inind that uo One by becoming a Patron to membership and position in our order. 
of Husbandry gives up that inalienable | Imploring the continued assistance of 


right aud duty which belongs to every | 


our Divine Master to guide us in our 


American citizen, tu take a proper inter-| work, we here pledge ourselves to faith- 


est in the polities of his country. On the | 


ful and harmonious labor for all future 


contrary, it is right for every member to time to return bv our united efforts to 
do all in his power legitimately to influ-; tne wisdom, justice, fraternity, and po- 


ence tur goud the action of any political 
party to which he belongs. It is his duty 
tu du all he can in his own party to put 
down bribery, corruption, and trickery ; 
to see that none but competent, faithful, 
and hunest men, who will unflinchingly 
staud by our industrial interests, are 
nominated fur all positions. It should 
always characterize every Patron of 
Husbanary that the oftlices should seek 
the wan and not the mau the oftice. We 
acknowledge the broad principle that 
difference of opinion is no crime; and 
hoid that progress toward truth is made 
by differences of opinion, while the fault 
lies in bitterness of controversy. We 
desire a proper equality, equity, and fair- 
hess, prutection fur the weak, restraint 
upon the strong ; in short, justly dis- 
tributed burdens and justly distributed 
power. ‘These are American ideas, the 
very essence of American independence, 
and to advocate the contrary is unwor- 
thy of the sons and daughters of an 
American Republic. We cherish the 
belief that sectionalism is, and of right 
should be, dead and buried with the 
past. Our work is for the present and 
the future, In our agricultural brother- 
hood and its purposes we shall recognize 





litical purity of our forefathers. 

The following is an extract from a de- 
claration submitted by the representa- 
tive of the grange in the Southern 
States: 

Depend upon it, our wisest and safest 
policy is, as far as practicable, to pro- 
duce at home our necessary supplies. Is 
there a farm in the South upon which 
this can not be done, and at the sa:ne 
time produce an average cotton crop as 
the net result of the farmer’s annual 
labors ? We believe there is not, and 
you have only to practice this policy for 
the year 1874, and harvest time will pro- 
claim redemption to the South and a re- 
turn to wonted prosperity. ‘ 

As our Constitution expresses it, the 
prosperity of a nation is in proportion to 
the value of its productions. Then how 
magnificently prosperous should be the 
cotton States of this Union! Annually 
4,000,000 of bales of cotton are produced 
upon Southern soils. But what propor- 
tion of this vast amount is returned to 
indicate our prosperity ? One-half of it 
is expended for necessary supplies, while 
the remainder is divided between labor 
and taxes. Hence the cost of produc- 
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tion has exceeded the value of the ar- 
ticle produced. Shall this policy con- 
tinue ? 

Extensive cotton crops have evinced 
our unity of purpose and entailed pov- 
erty upon us. An equally uniform ad- 
hesion to mixed husbandry would se- 
cure our recuperation. Patrons of the 
South, do you appreciate your privi- 
leges ? Reflect upon your opportunity 
to exact tribute of the world. Cotton is 
a necessity, and the extent of that neces: 
sity can be calculated with exactness. 
It is equally well known what propor- 
tion of that necessity must be supplied 
by the cotton States of America. If 


3,500,000 bales are grown they will be 
consumed before another crop can be 
gathered, and a remunerative market 
price will be sustained by the consequent 
demand. If 4,500.000 bales are grown, 
the large marginal excess will control 
and depressthe market — [tis not wii hin 
the power of our organization to control 
this feature of our condition. Alterna- 
tives for success are numerous, but we 
need rely only upon the single one of co- 
operating in the determination to sub- 
sist at home. With this end attained, 
there is no reason why we should not be 
the happiest, most independent, and 
prosperous people on earth, 
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The Senate Committee cn Post Offices 
and Post Roads has devoted much time 
to the investigation of the subject, and 
has elicited a very large amount of in- 
formation. 

First. The committee summoned a 
representative of the existing telegraph 
system, who occupied two days in ex- 
plaining its operations and in arguments 


defending the present plan and against 


any innovation. 

Second. The advocates of the postal 
telegraph bill pending before the com- 
mittee were allowed equal time to pre- 
sent their views and the arguments in 
favor of the proposed change. The 
principal features of the pending bill 
having been given in the February num- 
ber of THE REPUBLIC, we shall in this 
omit any general discussion of the sub- 
ject, and only present the views of post 
office experts called before the commit- 
tee for the purpose of ascertaining the 
probable effect of the proposed change 
on the work and revenues of the postal 
service. The fact that this was the 
ninth day of the investigation proves 
the thoroughness with which it has 
been conducted: 

FEBRUARY 6, 1874. 

Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. CHAIRMAN AND 


GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: 
Judge kdmunds, the postinaster of 


Washingten, is present at the request of 
the committee, and will answer any 
questions in reference to the practica- 
bility of the union of the telegraph and 





postal service under the postal-telegraph 
system. 

Judge EDMUNDS. My attention was 
called to the bill some time ago, and I 
madea particularly critical examination 
of it, with a view of seeing what the ef- 
fect would be upon the public interest, 
having been myself in favor of strictly 
governmental telegraph system, but see- 
ing the prospects were not very bright 
for that [ had been looking around for 
sumething else. 

It occurs to me that so far as the de- 
livery of messages in any locality where 
the letter-carrier system is in force, the 
work is practically duplicaved by having 
a force of letter-carriers and a force of 
telegraph messengers. It was my im- 
pression, upon reflection, and looking at 
the system here, that practically we 
could make about as good a delivery in 
‘all the central portions of the city as is 
now made by the telegraph office. That 
jis my opinion. L do not Know exactly 
how promptly they deliver messages. I 
think the letters that reach my office for 
‘delivery are in the hands of the persons 
'to whom they are addressed as promptly 
|as the telegraph messages are delivered, 
as a general thing. That would not 
cover all the messages, because sume of 
them would be received after our deliv- 
ery fur the day ended. In the outside 
districts, where we make only two de- 
liveries a day, in the borders of the city, 
at the navy-yard, and near Georgetown, 
there might be some little delay, except 
|for the fact that most of the business 
;men of all classes have their offices in 
the central part of the city, aud there 
get their mail, so the larger portion 
would be reached by our frequeut deliv- 
ery. I think we could make, practi- 
cally, as good a delivery as the telegraph 
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office does with a very small addition to 
our force for evening work. 

Mr. JONES. Do not the mails come in 
at regular intervals, so that these men 
have ample time at all times. 

Judge EpMUNDsS. Yes, sir. But if 
youarein the habit of receiving tele- 
grams every day, as I am, you will have 
noticed that the messenger boy, when 
he comes with his telegrams, has five or 
six other messages in his book. Of 
course they do not all come in at the 
same instant. The boy has to wait till 
they accumulate. When I see a boy 
with five or six or eight messages in his 
book, I suppose he has waited long 


enough for them to come before he 
started out. 
Mr. JONES. I suppose when the let- 


ter-carriers start out they have a great 
many letters ? 

Judge EpMUNDS. Where they make 
five deliveries a day they are not over- 
loaded. They have a good many, to be 
sure. They could deliver a few more 
without additional cost or any delay. 
We commence delivering at 7 o’clock in 
the morning and close the street deliv- 
ery at 4,30; that is, the carriers leave 
the office at 4.30. 

Mr. MERRIMON. 
ters to every house ? 

Judge EDMUNDS. Yes, sir; to every 
house to which they are addressed. 

Mr. MERRIMON They are not locked 
up in boxes ? 

Judge EpMuUNDs. No, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. So they have cus- 
tody just the same as postmasters ? 

Judge EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr.MERRIMON. Howoldare the men? 

Judge EpMuUNDs. They can not be 
under eighteen. ‘They are generally men 
right in the prime of life, from twenty- 
five to forty. They are under bonds. 

Mr. RAMSEY. They are intelligent 
men ? 

Judge EpMUNDs. Yes, sir; we have 
intelligent men ; we select men who can 
read and write, for they have to keep 
little postage accounts. They are men 
of vood physique ; I find that my letter- 
carrier force is healthier than my cleri- 
cal force in the office; while the work is 
moderately severe, yet it is healthier. 

Mr. RAMSEY. How many hours are 
they on foot ? 

Judge EpMuNnpDs. In the outside dis- 
tricts they have to commence as early as 
5.30 o’clock. They have plenty of time 


Do they deliver let- 


for their means between the deliveries. 
You take any district where we make 
five deliveries a day and it is a double 
district ; there are two carriers on it. 
One will be back after letters while the 
other is out. 








Mr. RAMSEY. When do they quit 
work ? 

Judge EpMuNDs. At 8 o’clock. 

Mr. HUBBARD. In your opinion, will 
the postage of five cents to be paid on 
each telegram pay the expenses assumed 
by the Department ? 

Judge EpMUNDs. Of course it is im- 
possible for me to give anything but an 
opinion. My impression is that it would 
be more than compensating in a letter- 
carrier office; considerably more. Allour 
local postage now is but two cents; and 
[ do not see how it would be any more 
work to deliver a telegraph message 
than a local letter. I think it would re- 
quire a slight additional foree here in 
the city ; I can not speak of other cities. 
I think, in order to make the evening 
delivery and to have always one or two 
men at the office for emergency dis- 
patehes during the day, we might re- 
quire a few more carriers. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Would you dispense 
with registry and receipt books that the 
carrier takes in the delivery of tele- 
grams ? 

Judge EDMUNDS. We do not take re- 
ceipts, except for registered letters. 

Mr. HusBARD. I don’t think there 
would be any receipt required for mes- 
sages. They do not have them in En- 
gland. 

Judge EpMuNDs. I do not see why 
they should not be treated exactly as 
letters. They are practically letters. 
They are of no more importance on the 
average. 

Mr. Merrimon. The telegraph sys- 
tem is essentially commercial, and it af- 
fects the markets somewhat in various 
localities. Various business transac- 
tions are made through the telegraph. 
It might be very important to know that 
A. B. got a telegram at a certain hour ; 
that he received a certain notification. 
If you had to rely on a carrier’s recollec- 
tion they could not testify that they de- 
livered that telegram. 

Mr. HupBarpb. Is it necessary to 
make the messenger or letter-carriers 
the agents of the commercial community 
to prove the delivery of messages and 
letters ? I did not suppose that was a 
part of the legitimate business of either 
the postal or the telegraph service. 

Judge EpMuNDs. It would make very 
little difference whether the receipts 
were taken or not as to the time of de- 
livery, for the messengers are now un- 
able to get a receipt of the principal ina 
great many cases. They get the re- 
ceipt of the clerk or agent. 

Mr. HuBBARD. Abroad they deliver 
registered letters by carriers. 

Judge EpMUNDS. The carriers de- 
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liver two-thirds of the registered letters 
here. and for them they have to get two 
receipts. 

Mr. JONES. You propose to get re- 
ceipts for these telegrams ? 

Judge EpMUNDs. That would be as 
a or the Department should di- 
rect. 

Mr. HuBBARD. You must have the 
business done as simply as possible. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I telegraph A. B. in 
New York that IT have got five hundred 
veeves, and that I will take such a price 
for them. <A. B. replies to me through 
the telegraph, ‘‘I accept your beef.” 
By the time I get his telegraph I have 
changed my opinion. Here comes the 
telegraph boy with the message and de- 
livers it to me; then I abandon the bar- 
gain. A. B. has been greatly dainaged 
by my failure to comply with my propo- 
sition; but how is he going to prove 
that [ got my notice ? 

Judge EDMUNDS. 
occur with a letter. 

Mr. MERRIMON. This registry is a 
very important appendage. 

Mr. HUBBARD. If necessary, there 
can be registered messages as there are 
registered letters, and that is the case in 
some countries of Europe. Ishould sup- 
pose that the man who has accepted the 
offer would prove that he has written a 
telegram, deposiced it at the telegraph 
office, aud that it went forward. 

Mr. MERRIMON. How is he going to 
prove that it went forward ? 

Mr. Hupsarpb. All that he has to 
prove is that he delivered it to the pro- 
per officers for transmission. Then the 
law presumes that the oflicers performed 
their duty, and the burden of proof will 
be transferred to the defendant to show 
that he did not receive it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. In the case of the 
indorser of a note the lawis that the 
mailing of a letter to his address, giving 
the proper notice of protest, shall be evi- 


That might also 





to illustrate: A and B were partners in 
an apothecary establishment. They 
bought goods from scheflin, Haines & 
Co., of New York. Within a year they 
dissolved partnership. They published 
notice of their dissolution in the paper 
of the town in which they lived. After 
they had dissolved, one of the partners 
went on and increased the debt with 
Scheflin, Haines & Co.. using the firm- 
name, running on 4 yearorso, Aftera 
time he failed. Scheflin, Haines & Co. 
sent their debt out to me to collect, [ ° 
went to the solvent partner, who had 
gone out of the firm and given the pub- 
lished notice of dissolution. He said he 
did not know anything about it; that 
the debt was contracted without his au- 
thority. and refusing to pay. I told him 
I thought he was liable. and that I should 
sue him. I did so. The judge of thé 
court held he was not liable. Lappealed 
the case to the supreme court, and the 
judge held that he was liable. He held 
that this notice in the paper was not suf- 
ficient. If he could have shown that 
Scheflin, Haines & Co. saw this paper 
and the notice of dissolution it ‘would 
have answered ; but they were bound to 
give them notice. 

Mr. HuspBarpD. Supposing he had 
proved he had mailed a letter contain- 
ing a notice of dissolution to Scheflin, 
Haines & Co., would not that have been 
sufficient ? 

Mr. SAutsBurY. It might have been 
a question for the jury to weigh ; but 
the general rule in contracts of that kind 
is this, that you must prove beyond ques- 
tion that the party had notice. 

Mr Merrimon. I think if you cut 
out the registry and receipt-book of the 
telegraph office, you take out an im. 
portant appendage in the interests of 
trade. 

Mr. HUBBARD. They are all cut out 
in England and France aud in most of 
the other countries of Europe—practi- 


dence that he received it ; but in the case | cally speaking, it works without trouble, 
ot a special coutract you must, before | Judge Edmunds, how is it ia regard to 


you can fix the liability on a person, carry 
home the notice to him, 

Mr. MERRIMON. That is the law. 

Mr. HUBBARD. A man orders by let- 
ter a hundred bales of cotton. The an- 
swer is made; ‘Sl have purchased a hun- 
dred bales of cotton.”” He can have no 
proof that that letter is delivered. All 
that he has to prove is that he received 
a letter, answered it, and depusited it in 
the post office. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Where you wish to 
fix the liability of a party in a contract 
the law provides you must carry the no- 
tice home to him, 

Mr. MERRIMON. 


I had a case once ; 





the general oftfice-business of a telegram 
and letter—are they not substantially 
alike ? 

Judge EDMUNDS. 
the delivery they are. 

Mr. Hupsarp. As to the sale of 
stamps ? 

Judge EpMuNDs. It would throw no 
additional cost on the office. I havetwo 
stamp clerks, one of whom is at the 
stamp window all the time. With just 
as little trouble, and at the same salary, 
they could sell the telegraph stamps as 
well as the stamps and stamped envel- 
opes. That branch of the service would 
bring no additional cost. The two men 


So far as relates to 
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could do twice as much as they now do 
if it was forced upon them. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Practically speaking, 
it would not increase the force of your 
office ? 

Judge EpmMuNDs. Not in that de- 
partment. I have got to have the two 
men if I do not sell but $200 worth of 
stamps a day. If I sell $2,000 worth it 
is just the same; I pay nothing more. 

Mr. MERRIMON. It would require 
more men to receive the telegrams. You 
have to write the messages. You would 
have to have an operator ? 

Judge EpMuNDs. Not by this bill. 
That the company is required to do. 
When the Post Office Department takes 
hold of the matter the message is writ- 
ten out, sealed up in an envelope, and 
addressed. We have to deal with the 
messages precisely as we do with letters, 
unlesss some special regulation is made 
that we shall take receipts for them. 
If the Department think that important, 
or the law provides it, we would take 
receipts, In all respects the business 
would be done precisely the same as it is 
done with letters. They come to us as 
letters. They are sealed. Practically 
we would know no difference between 
them and letters. They are letters. 
They are carried on.wires instead of on 
railroads. That is the only difference. 
Asa general thing L do not think they 
are of any more importance. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Would you not have 
to deliver them more rapidly than let- 
ters are usually delivered ? The delivery 
ought to be in proportion tothe dispatch 
of the message. It is contemplated in 
sending a telegraph message that it is 
not only sent as rapidly as may be across 
the wire, but that it is delivered as rap- 
idly as possible. 

Judge EpMUNDs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAMSEY. How many letter de- 
liveries do you have ? 

Judge EDMUNDS. Five deliveries a 

ay. 

Mr. RAMSEY. That is about as often 
as the telegrams are delivered ? 

Judge EpMuNDs. Taking the aver- 
age, from the time a letter reaches my 
oflice to the time it reaches the hands of 
the person it is addressed to, I think it 
is no greater than the average time be- 
tween the receipt and delivery of « mes- 
Sage. The average time on a letter is, 
on the whole, not greater than it ison a 
message. [I may be mistaken. I can 
not say positively as to other deliveries, 
but I know as to mine. If I found it 
necessary to make a more frequent de- 
livery I could just as well arrange my 
force so as to have my men leave my office 
every hour. 








Mr. MERRIMON. You would want a 
greater force ? 

Judge Epmunps. Not for the busi- 
ness portion of the city. 

Mr. MERRIMON. In my town the 
banks sometimes receive twenty mes- 
sages during banking hours at twenty 
different times. The bank opens at 9 
o’clock. 

Judge EDMUNDS. In how largea city ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. About nine thou- 
sand inhabitants. . The banks open at 9 
o’clock and close at 3. They receive a 
message ten minutes after the bank 
opens, ten minutes after that another, 
and so on through banking hours. I 
know a telegraph message does not come 
there at stated periods. It is true the 
boy has generally two or three messages, 
[ have sometimes been astonished at the 
number of deliveries during business 
hours, and wondered if, messages were 
everywhere delivered in that way. 

Judge EDMUNDS. Many messages are 
sent at night rates, and with the under- 
standing they shall be delivered the next 
morning. 

Mr. MERRIMON. It looks to me as if 
you could not fix for regular hourly de- 
livery. Aman telegraphs me from New 
York. **Come on the 11:30 train.’? Per- 
haps that telegram reaches Washington 
at 11:20, but I do not get it till one min- 
ute after the train starts. It has failed 
of its purpose. 

Judge EpMUNDsS. We would require 
a slight additional force. We would 
need a man or two, who would be drawn 
from the evening force, for emergency 
business. You will have to have some 
for the evening delivery. With the pres- 
ent number of carriers you could not de- 
liver all the evening messages. You 
would require a slight additional force 
in an Office as large as this. The force 
used for evening delivery could be di- 
vided into sections, each section doing 
duty a portion of the day on emergency 
messages, thus making, with the even- 
ing service, a full day’s work. 

Mr. MERRIMON. There would have 
to be some little increase of force to 
carry on the business of delivering tele- 
grams ? 

Judge EpMUNDs. Yes, sir; because 
there are extra hours beyond what we 
can work our carrier force. 

Mr. MERRIMON. In a city like this. 
you have but one post office ? 

Judge EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I suppose there are: 
a half dozen telegraph offices ? 

Judge EpMUNDs. Yes. sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Would you not have 
to have carriers at each of those offices ?’ 
Otherwise, the telegraph office would: 
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have to send the message to the post 
Office to be delivered. 

Judge EpMuNDs. They generally send 
them to or from the central office now. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Is there no provis- 
ion to have oftices except at post offices ? 

Mr. HUBBARD. Yes, sir. Everywhere 
that business demands them. The let- 
ter-carriers can deliver all the night tele- 
grams and a portion of the other The 
bill provides a special delivery for all, 
and the five cents postage islarge enough 
to pay the expenses of a special delivery 
in every case. 

Judge EpMuNDs. I think it is more 
than sufficient. I think it would be a 
source of revenue. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Say you have in 
Washington eight or ten postal stations. 
At present the post office business is con- 
fided to the post office. There the let- 
ters are received, and from that point 
delivered. In the postal serviee you 
would have five, six, or ten stations ina 
city like Washington. It would be ne- 
cessary to have connected with each of 
those stations carriers. Does it not, 
therefore, increase the number of em- 
ployees ? 

Judge EDMUNDS. Suppose you have 
six or ten postal telegraph stations in 
this town. Every one of those stations 
is in acarrier’s route, and every time he 
passes he calls and takes what messages 
there are. So the extra messenger-ser- 
vice at such office would be very light. 
They know when the carrier is coming, 
and it would not be always necessary to 
send out a special messenger. He goes 
on his route regularly. Every one of 
those offices is in some carrier’s route, 
and he can call there and take what 
there is just as well as from the central 
office. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. You send out five 
times a day. You are engaged from 5 
to 8 o’clock. Therefore your carriers 
are engaged some two hours in delivery. 

Judge EDMUNDS. Weclose our street 
delivery at the office at 4:30. We make 
an evening delivery at the oflice at 7 
o’clock. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Suppose you com- 
mence at 7 o’clock in the morning. 
‘There are sometimes tw hours between 
the time the carriers leave and return. 
Now, do you not see that it would be 
exceedingly important in a case like that 
cited by Judge Merrimon ? 

Judge EpMUNDS. I think you would 
thave to provide some additional force 
for the evenitg delivery, and perhaps 
there would be needed some additional] 
‘force to deliver in the intermediate time, 
which, as before stated, should be drawn 
rom the evening force by sections, 














This is an extract from the views sub- 
mitted by General Burt, postmaster at 
Boston, Massachusetts : 


Mr.SAutssury. In those large cities 
you have a large carrier force ; but sup- 
pose you go through the country, taking 
the numerous little towns where there 
is but very little postal business, and 
only a limited amount of telegraph busi- 
ness. How would it operate there ? 

Mr. Burt. It would operate in this 
way: There are now two offices, tele- 
graphic and post, in each of those places, 
and something supports them both. No- 
body does business gratuitously. If 
those offices are combined the business 
must be done at a saving of expense. 
The man in charge of the post office 
should operate a telegraph instrument. 
If not, a lady, a young girl, or a boy will 
be able to attend the instrument, and, 
at a small expense, will suttice for both, 
and give a better service. Instead of 
losing, even in the smallest town, you 
will gain by having a combination of 
two kinds of service which are similar. 
Each will keep the other. 

The post office is a place where every- 
body goes. There were more revenue 
stamps sold through the post office than 
through any other agency. We are re- 
quired todo about everything. If aman 
gets a lot of fractional currency which is 
soiled, and which he wishes to exchange, 
does he go to the express office to for- 
ward his package to Washington? No. 
I must receive it and send it here. The 


post office goes further. Take a bankin - 


Boston that wants to close up its circu- 
lation, it goes to the post office with its 
bills. The night of the fire I had $75,000 
in gold bills, which I carried through. 
The post office comes closer home to the 
people than any other institution. The 
people are exacting, and that causes the 
public servants to look out and see that 
they serve the public wants. They are 
not elected, but are appointed ; but for 
all that they hold their places on the 
tenor of the good esteem of the public. 
There never was a time, and I say this 
for Mr. Creswell, in the Post Office De- 
partment, when there was so little as- 
sumption of authority—so little setting 
themselves above the people by postmas- 
ters and employees—so earnest an In- 
tention to make the service popular as 
to-day. This telegraph business can be 
done in the same way. 

I know what the objections are. You 
say it will be used politically ; messages 
will be sent or retained. A few years 
ago the wires ran from Halifax to Bos- 
ton, and thence to New York. On the 
arrivalof a steamer at Halifax the news 
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was not allowed to be stopped in Boston, 
but went through to New York, then 
pack to Boston. What was the result ? 
Thev had wires attached to the line in 
different places, and if speculation was 
active in any article the wires were cut. 
The line could not be used unless specu- 
lators permitted it. Now, there are 
many wires strung on those poles. and 
you can send from Halifax to New York 
by different routes. During the great 
fire we had no difficulty in sending a 
message in any direction. although every 
wire in the city was burned. The sys- 
tem is for the benefit and use of all. In 
England the poles are fifteen feet high ; 
here they are thirty. In time the wires 
will be strung on lower poles, and noone 
will think of injuring them. 

This use of the telegraph in the post 
offices is just like the handling of postal 
cards. None of my clerks have time or 
inclination to read them. They have 
not the least curiosity regarding them ; 
neither do the operators in the telegraph 
office care for a person’s message. It 
becomes second nature tothem. It will 
be so in the post office. You can not 
get a man who does the routine work of 
the office—unless in a very small office— 
who would have the time or desire to 
interfere. 

You can have the two offices in one, 
with a reduction of expense, and no more 
control in the hands of the Government 
than there is to-day. This is the peo- 
ple’s Government ; we come and go. uu- 
der the Constitution, as they desire. 
Take telegraph operators, postmasters, 
anybody else—they are all in the hands 
of the people. 

Should the Government have control 
of the telegraph 2? She has control of 
the mails absolutely? We do not allow 
any man except regular emplayees to de- 
liver or collect letters in Boston. Every 
large street is made a mail ronte. The 
Government is thus enabled to put in 
practice a better system. Is it net just 
as true of the telegraph ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I would like to ask 
you as to whether the expense would not 
be materially increased. Would not the 
connection of the telegraph service with 
the post office be a burden to the De- 
partinent ? 

Mr. Burt. All the small offices are 
now a burden. It will not bea hardship 
to add this, but will improve the service 
of both. The post office officials will 
quickly learn to work the telegraph in- 
strument. We can not charge those 
otices for their own expenses. They 


must be maintained for the benefit of 
the community; and now let us have, in 
connection therewith, the telegraph. 








This is a great system, all ready for use. 
It reaches more offices than we can reach 
in any other way. It covers the wants 
of more people under an organization 
that is already perfected. It reaches 
every office by the sale of stamps. It 
reaches every one through bonds that 
they give to do their duty faithfully. It 
covers this whole territory with a ma- 
chinery that rests as lightly upon the 
people as possible. The restraint upon 
thirty-three thousand postmasters works 
with less friction and with less trouble 
to the best interests of the country than 
it is possible, with such an active peo- 
ple. to conceive of. 

The telegraph has been gaining. The 
opportunities of the institution are great 
and will increase constantly. It is very 
natural that men having a pecuniary in- 


terest in it should desire to retain it. I, 


think Mr. Orton, in various hearings, 
was kind enough to concede the various 
statements [ am making. I think this 
would be a success, I think Mr. Orton 
never gainsaid that. In all the hear- 
ings he has never questioned it. I take 
him at his word. In my first hear- 
ing I said to Mr. Orton, *t Let me have 
one thing from yon; let me have every 
postal station a telegraph station ; give 
me the instruments in my own office. 
T.et me have the use of it, as represent- 
ing the commercial community of Bos- 
ton. Let me have it, and see whether 
it will work.’? Now, I do not open a 
postal station without having a tele- 
graph wire and instrument in there. I 
think the people admit it is a success. 

Can the post office afford to buy or con- 
struct telegraph lines? We could be- 
tween principal points; but we can not 
cover the whole territory. Wemust have 
some system devised whereby, consider- 
ing our present pecuniary condition, we 
can cover the whole interests of the coun- 
try. The man who telegraphs must send 
directly where the person lives. The Gov- 
ernment can not furnish any less ac- 
commodation than is furnished by pri- 
vate parties. 

The question arises, shall we supply 
ourselves by purchase of lines? I said, 
at the first hearing, ‘‘ The man who pro- 
poses to build a railroad from here to 
New York specially to carry the mails 
is wild.’?’ The United States get the 
mail service in connection with other 
service. We can not afford to run a 
railroad ; but we can afford to senda 
mail on every train. We get our service 
through the other service. If weowned 
the railroads to-day and had to carry the 
mails the deficit would be millions and 
millions. In other words, we have got 
to secure our service through ‘existing 
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agencies. It is just as true in the tele- 
graph. We can not undertake to do this 
work ourselves. Iam satisfied of that. 
The resistance of capital will delay the 
work too long. There is a great inter- 
est in completing it early. There is no 
interest to-day pressing on this country 
so much for the benefit of the public as 
the postal telegraph. It is pressing on 
the Government in the public buildings. 
Do you suppose the Western Union ean 
put up a building in New York at an ex- 
pense of two millions, and stop there ? 
They will have to erect buildings in 
Chicago, Boston, and all the chief cities. 
They can not resist it. Their stock- 
holders and interests will demand it. 
Then what will you have? You have 
got a permanent tax and you can not 
help yourselves. 

Competition does not cure anything, 
it does not help anything. 

Here is a telegraphic system. We 
have got to work it into the post office, 
serve the country, and serve the institu- 
tion in connection with a Government 
institution, I should regret very much 
seeing t2ze Government undertake to 
build lines of railroad or telegraph to 
reach all the post offices. All these 
things will work themselves out. The 


demand is increasing almost beyond 
supply. I got an appropriation for our 
post office, and I thought we had a post 
office large enough for everybody. Then 
[ had fifty or sixty elerks. To-day I 
have two hundred and fifty clerks, and 
[ can hardly find room for them to stand 
in. I have not room enough to do the 
work in. 

We have had reductions in foreign 
postage from 24 to 12 cents, from 12 to6, 
with the marvelous fact that with every 
reduction in price the increased amount 
of mail matter has kept the revenue up, 
and to-day we have got. a 2-cent ocean 
postage. with 2 cents inland postage for 
both England and America. That means 
an indefinite growth of the mails; an 
immense increase in every way. 

Now, these two departments can be 
put together and work harmoniously, 
One will strengthen the other. Each is 
an adjunct of the other. I must have 
the telegraph. I have got to that point. 

Mr. HupBBARD. Have you as many 
post offices as there are telegraph offices ? 

Mr. Burt. We have a telegraph sta- 
tion in every post office. 

Mr. HUBBARD. All the telegraphic sta- 
tions are connected with the post offices? 

Mr. Burr. Yes, sir. 











MR. DAWES IN THE ROLE OF A REFORMER. 


Mr. Dawes’ late speech took the House 
somewhat by surprise, because he dis- 
patched the ostensible business upon 
which he spoke in five lines, and treated 
solely upon subjects which belong to the 
Committee on Appropriations, of which 
he was, but is no longer, chairman. 

The speech, however, is exceedingly 
valuable for the many important tab- 
ular statements which it contains, and 
which were prepared at his request by 
the Treasury Department, and which 


| trusted especially to his care the ques- 
tion of providing the ways and means 
for carrying on the Government. 

The annual finance reports for several 
years and several urgent special reports, 
which Mr. Dawes seems to have mislaid 
or overlooked, but which, nevertheless, 
are on fileein his committee, show that 
the Treasury Department has protested 
against numerous abuses of the customs 
system. Secretary Boutwell, for in- 
stance, earnestly urged that the moiety 





furnished employment to a large num- i system, at least in so far as moieties are 
ber of clerks for some time. And the | given to officers of customs ez officio, and 
fact that he so fully and implicity relies | not for services rendered, ought to be 
upon the correctness of these compli- | abolished. Several times have revised 
cated tables is an acknowledgment alike | codes of customs and tariff laws been 
of the skill of the officers and the apti-| prepared and sent to that committee, 
tude and accuracy of the machinery. and Secretary after Secretary has pro- 

Mr. Dawes, in common with all other | tested that the laws, scattered through 
members, is doubtlessly charged with | fifteen volumes of statutes, and overlaid 
the duty of aiding in the retrenchment with incongruous amendments, often 





of expenditures and the correction of | couched in ambiguous language, have be- 
general abuses, but the House has in-| come unintelligible. 


An entire revision 
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of the customs machinery, with the sub- 
stitution of specific for ad valorem duties, 
has been urged as often, earnestly, and 
pointedly as the respect due to the 
House of Representatives permitted. 

In the distribution of moieties on cus- 
toms confiscations the law is so explicit 
that the only functions which remain 
with the Department consist in finding 
the proper recipient in contested cases, 
as in no possible event can more than 
one half of the proceeds reach the Treas- 
ury. 

It is well known to all men whose at- 
tention has been directed to the subject 
that the assessment of ad valorem duties 
isa premium upon perjury and a temp- 
tation which no Government has a right 
to hold out. It is known that gradually 
the bulk of the entire importing com- 
merce has been thrown into the hands 
of agents of foreign houses, because they 
can ke-p their books on the other side 
of the ocean, and thus make detection of 
fraud almost impossible. It is known 
that the colossal fortunes which have 
been accumulated by a few, as well as 
the concentration of business in the port 
of New York at the expense of Boston, 
Philadelphia, and the other seaports on 
the Atlantic coast, has been owing to the 
ad valorem system, and the consequent 
and unavoidable special appraisement of 
goods in favor of New York city and in 
favor of particular importing houses. 
And while it has been conceded in prin- 
ciple that reform of abuses in this direc- 
tion is exceedingly desirable, and the 
Treasury Department has been most 
urgent in its demands for reform, unfor- 
tunately the House of Representatives, 
which alone can originate revenue meas- 
ures, has hitherto turned a deaf ear to 
these appeals. 

Mr. Dawes, being the oldest member 
of the House, has witnessed these 


abuses for twenty years, and has been in 
a position for the last twelve years to 
contribute something toward their cor- 
tection; and since he became, three 
years ago, by courtesy the leader of the 
House and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, which has sole 





charge of these matters, his inattention 
to the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment and the protests of the press is quite 
unaccountable. It is to be hoped that 
he will not shoulder any longer the grave 
responsibility for the waste, abuses, 
vexations, and mercantile immorality 
which have become inseparable from 
the present tariff system. Thus the 
thought has occurred to many men 
whose good opinion is of value that Mr. 
Dawes has many brilliant opportunities 
for reform in his own department with- 
out sweeping clean before his neighbors’ 
doors. Surely Mr. Dawes does not care 
to be reminded by his brother members 
to pluck the beam from out his own eye. 
Mr. Dawes knows full well, and for the 
sake of conspicuousness might have 
stated the fact, that upon the ques- 
tion of tariff reform in the particu- 
lars indicated and in the legal ad- 
justment of the salaries of custom of- 
ficers he could with confidence reckon 
upon the enthusiastic support of the 
Treasury Department and of the en- 
tire Administration. He intimates, for 
instance, that during the last six months 
a million and a half dollars have been 
returned upon duties erroneously as- 
sessed ; and while he does not assert that 
these returns were wrongfully or ille- 
gally made, he did not, for some inex- 
plicable reason, do the bare justice to the 
Department and to the Administration 
to state that it was the ambiguity of the 
language of the laws and the unlawyer- 
like and unbusinesslike manner in which 
the statutes were drawn that compelled 
the Department to return these duties. 
It may seem strange to Mr. Dawes 
himself, but the fact is nevertheless true, 
that in his long public service he has not 
succeeded in placing a single law of a 
reformatory character upon the statute- 
books. The appropriations forthe New 
York and Boston post offices, and other 
appropriations’ for public edifices of 
which he so uniformly complains, were 
made while he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and the entire 
system grew up to its present mag- 
nitude while he presided as chairman. 
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Next to the abuses of the ad valorem 
system in the tariff laws, the other great- 
est evil is special legislation in appro- 
priation bills. Congress has again and 
again recognized this method of legisla- 
tion as dangerous, and the increase of 
salaries which was foisted on the coun- 
try last year is one only of the minor 
evils. Therules very justly provide that 
no new legislation shall be introduced 
by way of amendments; yet, under the 
leadership of Mr. Dawes, the*system of 
new legislation in appropriation bills has 
flourished like the Canada thistle. In 
the beginning of the session he always 
broke down the rules by the introduc- 
tion of amendments, apparently in the 
interest of economy, which ought to have 
been introduced as independent bills; 
but the safeguards having once been re- 
laxed and a bad precedent set, all sorts 
of jobs and special legislation were at- 
tached to the appropriation bills toward 
the close of the session. In these cir- 
cumstances Mr. Dawes makes himself 
liable to the charge of two-facedness, 
with the face of profession toward re- 
form and the face of practice toward 
abuses. 

There is a remarkable similarity be- 
tween his complaints and arraignments 
of others and those of General McClellan, 
who, when the Administration strained 
every nerve to equip its army, and the 
loyal North poured forth its hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers, ever protested that 
he hadn’t a fair chance, and that if the 
undertaking for which he was about 
** preparing to prepare’’ should miscarry 
it was not his fault, but that of the Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Dawes can not afford 
to resort to the cheap, pitiful, and dem- 
agoguic expedients, unknown to great 
men, and unworthy of ordinary men, to 
exalt himself by blowing the trumpet of 
reform at the expense of the Administra- 
tion, his colleagues on the floor, and of 
the party by which he has been honored 
and trusted. 

Mr. Dawes’ tables, which the Treasury 
Department furnished him, are entirely 
correct, but he makes an ingenious, we 
will not say dishonest, use:of them. 





In his endeavor to scare the House and 
the country into the belief that bank- 
ruptcy in July next is impending, he as- 
sumed, first, that the expenses of the 
present year would be $319.090,000, when 
they can only be $290,000,000, exclusive 
of the sinking fund ; and secondly, that 
the Government would have to pay every 
dollar for which it can be held liable by 
the last day of June, which is a sheer 
impossibility, because governments do 
not pay in advance, not even salaries, so 
that the Government is an average of 
forty millions behind at all times; and 
lastly, he counted the forty-four mil- 
lions of reserves as back in the Treasury. 
Thus, in point of fact, if no additional 
expenditures are incurred and no de- 
ficiency appropriations are made, and the 
revenue remains as at present, the Treas- 
ury will lrold at least sixty millions of 
gold and currency on the Ist of July. 

On the previous Monday Mr. Dawes 
introduced a resolution, if meant as a 
bona fide measure, and not as a play- 
thing, fixing the day of adjournment 
at the unusually early date of the 15th 
of May, while up to the present time, 
although fully three months of the ses- 
sion have elapsed, not a single measure 
relating to finance, cheap transporta- 
tion, customs reform, or appropriations 
has even been sufficiently matured to 
enable either House or the country to 
pass an intelligent opinion thereon. 

Congress is now paid by the year, and 
itis its first duty to carefully prepare 
measures for the common welfare, no 
matter if it takes the entire year to en- 
act them. Nothing is calculated to 
bring Congress into such contempt as 
this hurrying away from their post of 
duty at the long session to work up re- 
nominations and lay pipes for re-elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Dawes knows full well that, ina 
practical point of view, a speech full of 
general denunciations against appro- 
priations for public buildings, rivers 
and harbors, navy-yards, and customs 
collection districts can have but one ef- 
fect, and that is the formation of rings 
and combinatious to save these local in- 
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terests from destruction. Instead of 
taking these measures up separately and 
discussing each upon its merits, an in- 
discriminate threat of war of extermi- 
nation is their surest protection. Surely 
Mr; Dawes has learned that lesson, if he 
has learned any; and, therefore, there 
isa growing suspicion in the minds of 
his colleagues that he only spoke for 
“Buncombe” county, as one of the North 
Carolina members in days of old. 

If the present Congress discharges 
faithfully its duties; if the welfare of 
the country is in its view; if it strives 
to maintain harmony and unity between 
the executive branch and itself ; if it 
grapples with and attempts to solve the 
living issues of the day; if it seeks to 
obtain public confidence, not by self-ex- 
altation and by low flings against the 
Administration, but upon its own merits, 
he verdict of next fall will be over- 
whelmingly in its favor; but should it 
yield to the simulated ‘cry for economy, 
stop all internal improvements, threw 
thousinds of people out of employment, 
and thus discourage private enterprise 
everywhere, it can not hope to meet the 
approval of the country. 





BLACK AND THE HIGHER LAW.—The 
slave power knew its enemies, as by in- 
stinct, when Booth and Payne attacked 
Lincoln and Seward. Occasionally now 
an old Northern doughface—a race al- 
most extinct—attacks the memory of 
Lincoln or Stanton or Seward, guided 
by the same kind of instinct. The latest 
instance ay be found in a published 
letter addressed to Charles Francis 
Adams by Jeremiah 8S. Black. Some 
people will remember Mr. Black’s bitter 
attack on Mr. Stanton soon after the 
death of that great War Secretary. 
Others believe that Mr. Black inspired 
that venomous book, ‘* Lamon’s Life of 
Lincoln.” Many passages of that work 
bear the mark of his polished but Jesu- 
itical pen, while it is known that Lamon 
and Black were associatés and partners 
as lawyers and claim agents while the 
book was in preparation. Mr. Seward 
is now the object of defamation by this 





busy jackal. As an exponent of the 
principies of the Democratic party Mr. 
Black is the highest authority. 

It is this which gives the subject the 
greatest importance. Can the leopard 
change his spots ? 

Our attention’ is chiefly directed now 
to his attack on the higher law aud the 
astounding ignorance displayed by the 
writer, of what Republicans regard as 
the simplest principles of moral philuso- 
phy applied to Government. The mere 
lawyer we know, who essays to dispose 
of the higher law in the way Mr. Black 
attempts to do it in this letter to Mr. 
Adams, is apt to reject such philosophy 
as too refined and too spiritual. Men of 
Mr. Black’s class recognize as their only 
religion the worship of the State. Un- 
like that party, the great men, the lead- 
ers of mankind, ever manifested su- 
preme faith in God and = humanity. 
Adams denounced the apologists of the 
Stamp Act as ‘‘enemies of human na- 
ture.’’? The authority of British law, as 
laid down by Blackstone, was quoted 
agaiust the act in these words: ** The 
law of nature being coeval with God 
himself, is, of course, superior to any 
other. No buman laws are of any valid- 
ity if contrary to this.” 

Alexander Hamilton, the framer of 
the Constitution, atlirms that ** the sa- 
cred rights of mankind are not to be 
rummaged for among old parchments or 
musty records. They are written as 
with a sunbeam in the whole volume of 
human nature, and can never be erased 
or obscured .y mortal power.”’ 

‘* Happy, thrice bappy,’’? said Wash- 
ington, ‘ shall they be pronounced here- 
after who shall have assisted iu prutect- 
ing the rights of human nature.”’ 

The Revolutionary Congress, in its 
last act, enjoined upon posterity to re- 
member ‘‘ that it has ever been the pride 
and boast of America that the rights for 
which she contended were the rights of 
human nature.” 

Cicero wrote that denial of a higher 
law ‘‘subverts all union ina state and 
destroys the community of the human 
race.”’ 
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Locke inculcated the doctrine that 
‘there is a divine law which is over all 
society and all states, and which is the 
only touchstone of moral rectitude.” 

Milton’s ‘** Defense of the People of 
England,” although at the time burned 
by the public executioner, its author only 
by good fortune escaping the same fate, 
was but a promulgation of the same phi- 
losophy so derided by ex-Attorney Gen 
eral Black. 

Guizot, in writing of the decline of 
Rowan civilization, arrives at this mo- 
mentous conclusion; ** The only foun- 
dation of our hope for humanity is inthe 
great truth that there exists a law which, 
by whatever name it may be called, 
whether reason, the law of God, or what 
not, is at all times and in al] places the 
same.”’ 

Is it strange that the advocates of this | 
philosophy are still persecuted and de- | 
nounced ? Adams, Hamilton, and | 
Washington escaped the scaffuld only by 


the success of their cause, while those | 


from whom these statesmen derived 
their philosophy—Locke, Sidney, and 
Vane—perished as felons or sougit re- 
tuge in exile. Socrates, who first incul- 
cated it, drank the fatal hemlock, and 
Cicero fell by the sword of the assassin. 

TExAS.—l'exas is once more under 
the rule of Democracy. The Supreme 
Court of the State declared the law 
under wiich the late election was held 
unconstitutional, but in face of the de- 
cision tie Democrats tuok possession 
of the government, installed their Gov- 
ernor, convened their Legislature, and at 
once Coulmeuced a general sweeping out 
of every viliver suspected of Kepublicai- 
ism. Lhe offending cuurt was ignored, 
anew One formed, composed of the 
members of the old Confederate court, 
and two new members added, both for- 
merly in the Coufederate service. Leg- 
islation has been had, the etfect of 








which will destroy the free schvol sys- 
tem, change tiie jury laws, and practi- 
cally disfrauchise the colored citizens. 
Texas offers a splendid field fur Demo- 
cratic reform, and from the appearance 
of tiings the reform will be one far 
from encouraging to the friends of pro- 











gression. The Democratic element igs 
composed of some of the worst spirits of 
the late Confederacy. Desperate men, 
fortune hunters, fugitives from justice, 
with a few bad men of unlimited ambi- 


tion to lead them, make up a party that, 


will stop at nothing to effect their pur- 
pose. We sincerely hope that our fears 
in relation to the State will not be re- 
alized, but as things luok at present our 
hopes have but little to cheer them, 
We trust that the Kepublican party in 
that distant State will not lose heart, 
but keep up an active organization 
ready to take advantage of anything 
that may present itself. Freedum is 
progressive, aud even Texas, as dark as 
it may appear to-day, must in time sur- 
render to its reign. 
ie 
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THE CENTENNIAL—MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Tothe Senate and House of Representatives: 

Ihave the honor herewith to submit 
the report of the Centennial Commis- 
sioners, and to add a word in the way of 
recommendation. 

There have now been international 
expositions held by three of the great 
powers of Europe. It seems fitting that 
the one hundredth anniversary of our 
independence should be marked by an 
event that will display to the world the 
growth and progress of a nation devoted 
to freedom and to the pursuit of fame, 
fortune, and honors by the lowest citi- 
zen as well as the highest. A failure in 
this enterprise would be deplorable. 
Success can be assured by arousing pub- 
lic opinion to the importance of the oc- 
casion. To secure this end, in my judg- 
ment, Congressional legislation is neces- 
sary to make theexposition both national 
and international. The benefits to be de- 
rived from a successful iuternati onal ex- 
position are manifold. It will necesarily 
be accompanied by expenses beyond the 
receipts from the exposition itself, but 
they will be compensated for many fold 
by the commingling of people from all 
sections of our own country, by bringing 
together the people of different nationali- 
ties, by bringing into juxtaposition for 
ready examination our own and foreign 
skill and progress in manufactures, agri- 
culture, art, science, and civilization. 
The selection of the site for the exposi- 
tion seems to me appropriate, from the 
fact that one hundred years before the 
date fixed fur the exposition the Declara- 
tiou of Independence, which launched us 
into the galaxy of nations as an inde- 
pendent people, emanated from the same 
spot. We have much in our varied cli- 
mate, soil, mineral products, and skill of 
which advantage can be taken by other 
nationalities to their profit. In return, 
they will bring to our shores works of 
their skill, and familiarize our people 
with them, to the mutual advantage of 
all parties. Let us have a complete suc- 
cess of our Centennial Exposition, or 





suppress it in its infancy, acknowledging 
our inability to give it the international 
character to which our self-esteem 
aspires, 

U.S. GRANT. 


ACTION OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 


In the case of the Paris Exposition of 
1867 the National Government of France 
and the city of Paris provided about 
three-fifths of the capital for the pur- 
poses of the exhibition and the balance 
was made up by private subscriptions, 
The financial basis of the Austrian In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1873 was as 
follows : First, the sum of $1,500,000 was 
subscribed, chiefly by the trades unions 
of Vienna; second. the Imperial Gov- 
ernment appropriated $4,500,000, and 
added to this a loan without interest of 
$1,500,000, making $6,000,000 derived 
from the Government for the purpose of 
the exhibition. From the facts thus 
presented it appears that Luropean Goy- 
ernments exhibit their practical sympa- 
thy in the cause of labor and science by 
a recognition of their just claims upon 
the public. 

It can not be doubted that should the 
management of the American Centen- 
nial Exposition give evidence of broad 
and national views,the enthusiasm of the 
people and the co-operation of the Govy- 
ernment may be enlisted to the extent 
of insuring success. But it is not to be 
denied that, thus far, the impression is 
left on the public mind that the under- 
taking has been too much loealized. 


<6. o—_—__——- 


THE First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral has issued a circular calling the at- 
tention of postmasters to the recent de- 
cision of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for the Post Office Department that, 
** The application for readjustment of a 
salary must be made directly by the post- 
master who desires it,’? and further de- 
claring that such applieations through 
any attorney or delegated authority can 
not be considered by the Department. 





REFORM IN THE PATENT OFFICE. 





REFORM IN THE 





To The Kepublic : 

House bill No. 1040, now read twice 
and recommitted to House Committee 

on Patents, proposes two radical changes 

in the Patent Office. First, it is pro- 

posed to divorce the Patent Office from 
the Interior Department and allow the 
Commissioner of Patents to have the legal 
power tu appoint his subordinates, except 
the few subordinates which are now ap- 
pointed by the President. Second, nine 
principal examiners are to be appointed 

who shall pass upon all applications for 

patents after the examination has been 
made (as at present) by the primary ex- 
aminer.. In submitting each applica- 
tion tothe principal examiner for his 
decision, the primary examiuer will give 
the references tu such inventions as he 
may cunsider germane to the case under 
consideration, and will also make a 
written report in each case. There are 
quite a number of ot her reforms pro- 
posed iu this bill, but not such as may be 
cousidered radical in their nature. All 
these changes aim to furnish a remedy 
for acknowledged evils. In regard to 
the first change proposed, the independ- 
ent organization of the Patent Office, 
there can haraly be adduced any valid 
Objection, wiuile the advautages to the 
Patent Oilice itself, resuiting from such 
&@ Chauge, are not a tew. Why should 
the Secretary of the Interior have the 
legal power to appoint the subordinates 
of the Patent Office? He may appoint 
clerks to the Laud Utiice, to the Pension 
Oflice, Ludian Office, &ce. Only good 
clerical abilities are there required. But 
in the Patent Oflice a widely different 
class of men are required—educated 
men, scieutitic men, aud men of varied 
ability. It does not comport with the 
dignity of the Patent Office, which is so 
closely identified with the prosperity of 
all the industries of the country, that it 
should be « mere subordinate bureau of 
one of the political departments of the 
Government. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment does not possess a tithe of the 
reasons for a divorce from the Depart- 


PATENT OFFICE. 


regard tothe Patent Office. This fea- 
ture of the bill will probably pass the 
House. But the Senate may take ex- 
ception to this change for the reason 
that such a change may, in a measure, 
detract from the political power of that 
conservative body. 

The second reform proposed is the 
principal and also the most important 
one. This will be opposed very largely 
by individual patent agents who are 
merely patent agents. <A higher order of 
ability will be required of those who 
prosecute patent applications before the 
Patent Office if this feature of the bill 
becomes a law. It is expected that the 
chances of obtaining a valid patent will 
be much increased when every patent 
application will have to be virtually 
passed upon by two distinct tribunals, 
Then the allowance of a patent will de- 
pend less upon the dyspeptic stomach, the 
encouraged vanity, or the downright ig- 
norance of asingle man than it now does, 
It may be that this change in the Patent 
Office administration will not fully cure 
the evil which it contemplates dving, 
but it seems to be a step in the righ} 
direction. Acknowledged evils in the 
patent system should command the best 
thoughts and energies of our natioral 
legislators. All the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country look to our patent 
laws to protect them in their industry. 
The time has come that a manufacturer 
will hardly touch a thing which is not 
protected by a patent. There are many 
other points which should have been re- 
ferred to in this article, but, for want of 
room, they must be omitted for the pre- 
sent. This bill is understood to be the 
work of the present Commissioner of 





Patents, Hon. M. D. Leggett, of Uhio. 
He has now had about four years’ expe- 
rience in the Patent Office. By exten- 
sive correspondence, by carefully con- 
sidering the wants of our patent system, 
he has submitted this bill for the con- 
sideration of this Congress. It is hoped 
that it will receive the attention in Con- 
gress it so richly merits. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole for debate 
only, 

Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. Speaker. For the first time in almost five 
years I have been in the House I have risen here 
to-day to address the House on what is known as 
debate day, or Saturday, and I do not expect to 


occupy nearly an hour in anything I may say to | 


the House to-day. I did not know until an hour 
ago that I could have any opportunity to speak to- 
day, and had it not been for the kindness of my 
friend from Nevada, [Mr. KENDALL, ] for which 
Ithank him heartily, I should not have had the 
floor, and I am not here with any prepared or 
written speech, but merely for the purpose of 
replying to some views that I have heard thrown 
out all around me since we assembled at the 
opening of this session of Congress. 

Ihave heard frequently from our good friends 
of the South and West, since the beginning of 
thissession, “You in New England and in the 
Eastern States have got more than your share of 
the national currency, the national-bank circula- 
tion; and if you of the East do not give us more 
currency we will take away some of yours ;’”’ and 
I propose, in the brief period I occupy here to- 
day, to show how we came by it, how we were 
forced to take it, and to ask my good friends from 
the South and West what they are going to do 
about it. Sir, I do not assume to speak for New 
England ; Iam not commissioned as her champion 
on this floor; but I do speak, and I have a right 
tospeak, for the largest district in my own State, 
which I represent here ; a district of intelligence, 
of refinement, and of wealth, and a perfect hive 
of busy and energetic industry; and a district 
whose active, intelligent business men have views 
lrge enough and broad enough to comprehend 
and seek to promote the interests, not only of 
their own State and section, but of the whole 
country. I usually find work enough on Satur- 
days for my constituents to occupy my time with- 
out indulging in speeches here. Yet some unfair 
and mistaken things have been said here, and 
have been so often repeated that I now feel like 
making some reply to them. 

But before proceeding to this subject I want to 


allude to views which I have heard expressed on 





the floor of this House, from the time we met, on 
the 1st of December, that our late panic—as our 
friends the expansionists allege—was owing 
wholly or almost entirely to the fact that we had 
not currency enough in this country ; that we had 
so little in proportion to the wants of the business 
community that a few men in New York with 
immense capital were able to lock it up and to 
cause the panic that spread so much distress all 
through this country. 

I must differ with those gentlemen, for I believe 
we have had an abundant currency all through 
the late years for the legitimate business of this 
country ; and while I would not urge here any 
contraction of the currency to any extent, I should 
not urge and shall not by my vote, if I know it, 
consent to any material expansion. I believe 
the business people of the country want no violent 
contraction or expansion. I believe they want a 
settled, stable, permanent policy; that they want 
this Congress to let them know very soon what 
their intention is about legislation in regard to 
the currency question. 

Now, in regard to the late panic, it was a pecu- 
liar panic in some respects. It differed from any 
other panic the country has ever known. There 
was no fear about the soundness or value of our 
money in that panic. The only difficulty was 
that the money was so good that every one kept 
all he had on hand, and all he could get hold of; 
and every man, woman, and child who could get 
hold of it fastened upon it and hoarded it, and 
that increased the distress. I do not look npon 
that panic as growing out of any lack of cur- 
rency. It grew rather out of an over expansion 
of all kinds of business, and a wild speculation 
which I may say embraced almost every branch 
of business throughout the country; and this 
chiefly led to the lock-up in New York and to 
the panic. It was not the railroad enterprises 
alone that were expanded; it was not alone Jay 
Cooke & Co. with the Northern Pacific project ; 
it was not alone your railroad projects in the West, 
where you have attempted to build as much rail- 
road in one year as you ought to take five years to 
build. There was a wild speculation, I will admit, 
in regard to railroad enterprises all through the 
country, and the people were endeavoring to do 
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too much and to go too fast; but it was not con- |energy, and patriotism—came home about that 
fined to the railroad enterprises. time with a special appeal from Secretary Chase 

Take our manufacturing industries in New/to go home and organize one of these national 
England. When you find a leading manufactur- | banks for the purpose of saving the Government 
ing concern, with its branches of business ramify-|in the hour of its necessity and distress, The 
ing through all parts of the country, and standing | gentleman I refer to is well-known to gentlemen 
among the first and foremost of the manufacturers | on this floor, and my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
of New England for wealth and enterprise ; and | NrsLAck] remembers him. He has been honored 
when you find such a manufacturing company | with an election as governor of my State for 
with assets of nineteen millions, and owing four- | several years since he retired from Congress, He 
teen or fifteen millions, with bills coming due for | came home with that special appeal from Secre. 
purchases of materials and labor of hundreds of| tary Chase, and with four other patriotic gentle. 
thousands per month, I ask what is possible for} men of wealth and energy and faith in the future 
men so situated to do except to suspend in.time | of the country, living in the city of New Haven, 








of sudden pressure? When orders stop, the|in my district, organized the second national 
machinery and labor must stop also, with such a| bank that was organized in the country under 
mountain load of debt. Take also the mercantile | that law, with a capital of $500,000. One of the 
community. When you find one of your leading | next two national banks organized was also 
houses in New York City, one of the first and | organized in Connecticut ; and this was done at 
foremost in enterprise and, energy of all the|the special solicitation of the Secretary of the 
mercantile concerns in this country, with twenty-| Treasury in the darkest hour of our country’s 
one millions of assets, and owing fifteen or six- | trial, and when the Government was appealing 
teen millions, how in the world are they going to | to her patriotic citizens to furnish the sinews and 
meet their hundreds of thousands of bills coming | means of carrying on the war. 
due every week in time of sudden pressure or; That was where and when we began to acquire 
lock-up of money? And so in every branch of| our national bank circulation in Connecticut, 
business. The American people, during years of} when some were even telling us the bonds would 
prosperity, had been growing rich as they thought | not be worth the paper on which they were 
faster than they had ever dreamed in their most | printed. I will admit that for a considerable 
sanguine expectations, and they had run wild in| period after this time there was a much less 
speculations in almost every branch of business.) amount of national bank capital taken up in 
There will always be a pressure and panic follow- | Connecticut and in the other New England States 
ing such a condition of speculation ; there always} than there was in some of the Western States; 
has been, from 1837 down to this time, and before | and I shall allude to that in another point of 
then. There will be South Sea bubbles and there | view by and by. We had an excellent banking 
will be wild speculations wherever a people has a} system in our State, as most of the New England 
redundant currency, over and above what is| States had; a banking system that had been 
demanded for the legitimate and well-beaten | growing up for from fifty to sixty years. under 
paths of business, that men will more safely tread | State legislation, and our bank notes were ata 
when there is no inducement to lead them aside | premium in many parts of the West before the 
by an overexpanded currency. I look upon this! war. Before the war I could have gone to one 
late panic not as arising from any lack of cur-/| large State in the West with a package of Con- 
rency. After careful reflection and study of the | necticut bank notes, and got in exchange for them 
views of others more familiar with our wide-|some 20 or 30 per cent. in addition of their own 
spread business than myself, I look upon this | State bank currency, and had a pocket full of 
panic as a necessary corollary, following of|red-dog and wild-cat notes of that section to come 
necessity the expansion of business that men in | home with, but of very little use after I got home; 
almost all branches of industry in this country |and of our circulation, a large portion of that of 
had been led into during the last two or three years. | Eastern banks was scattered over the West. We 
But, sir, I rose more particularly to speak to my | had a State bank circulation that steod high all 
friends here from the South and West in reply to over the country, and our banking capital disliked 
their oft repeated claims, that we have too much to be obliged to go through the expense and in- 
of the currency in the North and East; that | convenience of withdrawing all the State bank 
we have more than ourshare of banking currency; | notes, and adopting the national bank note sys- 
that we in New England have more than our/tem, when we had already the means of helping 
share, and they are going for us; that we have |the Government through our State bank circula- 
in the States of New York and Pennsylvania tion, and were giving it freely and with full 
several millions above the pro rata share of those | hands. Nevertheless, gentlemen, you obliged us 
States. I want to tell gentlemen how we came by | to do it. Congress taxed all of our State bank 
it, and how we were obliged to take it. The first | circulation out of existence. They compelled 
national bank organized under our national-|every one of our banks to reorganize under the 
banking law, if [remember aright, was organized | national-banking laws; to surrender their State 
in 1868 in the city of Philadelphia, with a capital | organizations, and to buy bonds of the Govern- 
of $1,000,000; and I remember that my pre-| ment for the purpose of strengthening the Gov- 
decessor on this floor, who represented my district ernment, and to take the national bank circula- 
all through the war—a gentleman of wealth, and |tion. In that way we got some eight or ten mil- 
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hat lion dollars more that our quota, as you now] Mr. KELLOGG. We do not object to the 
288 figure it up, in my own State, and in| that way | West having what they want. We are giving up 
nal only. And it has been some six or eight years | millions of our currency every day to the West, 
ent since we have been enabled to get a national bank | and helping you out in this very matter. And I 
‘he organized in any portion of the State, however | will say to the gentleman thatif he will go into a 
en much the business of the section had increased, | bank in Cleveland, or Chicago, or Saint Louis, 
Mr, and however much that increased business de-| and obtain a package of bank notes on a check, 
red manded and called for it. Where business has|he will find that more than one-half of those 
for sprung up, as it has in some places in my own sec- | notes thus paid him were issued by banks in New 
He tion, additional banks would be to-day organized if} York and the Eastern States rather than by banks 
re. you gave them a chance. We were compelled | in the west. 
lee ) by your legislation on this floor, to surrender all} Mr. JEWETT. I understand the gentleman 
Ire our State bank circulation, and to take national | to say that in the East they have more currency 
on, circulation in exchange; and in that way we got | then they need. 
ral more than our share, as you call it, perhaps, of Mr. KELLOGG. SoIsay. Our business re- 
ler the national bank circulation. More than our | quires a great deal of bank currency. 
he share; when you compelled us to turn the} Mr. JEWETT. I understand the gentleman to 
80 accumulated bank capital of seventy years of toil | say that he does not object to the West having more. 
at and industry into the one broad channel of/ Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly not; whenever 
he national banking. And do you find fault, with you have the capital to take it up, or the business 
» us now for obeying in good faith the provisions | to employ it. 
Ig of the law you imposed upon us? You find} Mr. JEWETT. Then why will not the gen- 
id fault in one breath y because we have to pay so | tleman consent to the passage of a law that will 
large an amount of interest to the foreign bond-| give us more? 
re holders, causing a yearly drain upon the specie} Mr. KELLOGG. A free-banking law? 
it, of the country, and in the next breath you find} Mr. JEWETT. Any law that will accomplish 
id fuult with us for making a market, in obedience | that purpose. 
re ed ee three agen oy mag of bonds} Mr, KELLOGG. I will come to that in a 
le _ an . = rink —" moment; and I will strike hands with gentlemen 
3 ooh ss taee gamer is o ha from the West upon the matter if they will take 
n = an md fl have d whi Piayiones eee ers | up more bank capital and reduce the volume of 
8 . ited us a power aad W sagt one | greenbacks, so as to get within sight of specie 
a ts ; ; st : 
5 a y the aien ° fai a : ul A at} payment. Ina few moments I will endeavor to 
of . te an _ pa air on i my 10N ;) show why they have not so much currency in the 
g C tebe iol Whee psn °y million noW,| West as they would like. First, I will read an 
d cheep nd on one etre a Sa ons nk extract published in a paper in this city since the 
n which aa a af at ac oye ao ay debate in this House on Saturday last. It is an 
r a ce un most disas vane an P pager © | article upon the distribution of the currency, and 
a e whole coun “te your in — = 0 mente commenting especially upon that of the six New 
: i Petal: = 
e Agana eh ota aca “4 England States. The figures are the same as 
d surplus over our share oF circulation, as you Call ll.| were given by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
. Mr. JEWETT. Have you more circulation oe 3 
. Ai. ave } Bunpy] in his speech on Saturday last. The 
L than you need ? . i 2 F extract is as follows: 
] Mr. KELLOGG. We have not in our section, |, danni iiliiiinat as iacal 
ual distribution o: e currency explains the 
f and we cannot keep what we have _ got. There comfortable feeling of New England and ‘ie prone fo 
’ are from five to ten millions of our circulation to- | fight she is making to defeat a change. For the same 
; day from my State, out injyour Western States, | reason she advocates the resumption of specie payments, 
ee ’ . veneer _,, | Knowing full we at the enactment of such a law would 
i We cannot keep enough for our business purposes | jecessitate a curtailment of the present issue, not so much 
at some seasons of the year, because men go to | among her own banks:as in other States, and particularly 
| the West with it, and get 10 and 12 per cent. | pacha fo eee eee = el largely to her present 
; : | ‘ Pp (3) e circulating medium o 
ee. upon it, when they cannot get more than | the country ; her people being so educated that in times of 
or / per cent. with us. panics they seldom, if ever, drain their banks of its reserved 
> Mr. JEWETT. Will the gentleman allow me | —— but — nag bongo Paper is not the case in other 
° Pe sections, because the people o ese sections know that 
_ ootppreng wer 1 | tele ge do not have the same advantage of self-protec- 
- UW to, ertainly. | tion as those enjoyed by New England. To sum up the 
Mr. JEWETT. If you have in the East no pa aa os here are the exact figures, Saiteat totem 
° ‘ ¢ es " . , | official documents, open to all who feel an interest in this 
sd national bank currency than you want, why | question. They show the locality, excess of issue, defi- 
loyou object to the West having what they want 2 ciency and per capita circulation : 
, Excess of | Per 
Locality. issue. Deficiency. | capita. 
— ae Mee 
6 New England States,..........- 7 | $70,690,046 Chertedaseene | $31 68 
5 Middle States...... DAUGOOS Ts 55 ges cccese ee | 12 82 
9 Western States... secsececcccces|  Sab42aSULi| 7 09 
15 Southern States........ Berens er 51,271,034 2 91 
Pacific States and Territories....... 7,625,000 | 1 82 
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With facts so incontrovertible as these we are at a loss to 


understand why members of Congress representing the 
Middle, Western, and Southern States are so blind to their 
own interests. @hey seem not to care about the people 
they claim to represent, and the cries of no work and no 
bread that come up from all their districts, or their ignor- 
ance is of the most criminal character, and one that, in 
almost any other country, would be followed by revolution. 

If plenty of currency makes New England comfortable— 
if it renders her banks solvent and easy at all times, and 
especially during a crisis—why not the same facilities for 
other sections? The whole course of the East in this mat- 
ter is not only selfish but mean ; and we think it is time 
that members of Congress open their eyes to the real situa- 
tion. There was a time when Congress legislated exclu- 
sively for one section—when all others bowed with disgrace- 
ful acquiescence to its demands; but to-day we are living 
under a new dispensation of equality, and whatever go 
there is in national legislation belongs to the whole coun- 
try. 
If we are to have no more currency—if the East is sin- 
cere in its opposition to an increase—then, we say, in all 
fairness, let there be an equal distribution of what there 
is. To put it plain—a new deal. Let the argument be sent 
home for experiment, and our word for it, New England 
will get enough of the cry of no more currency. The peo- 
ple are getting tired of this trifling away of their time, and 
members of Congress who have their interests at heart 
should open their eyes to the fact at once. 


I will come now to the first point to which the 
gentleman called my attention—why the West has 
no more currency. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Will the gentleman state 
from what paper he has been reading ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. From a newspaper, the 
Sunday Morning Chronicle, I think, published in 
this city since the debate of Saturday last, reflect- 
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was not expected that they should continue for 
all time to be the currency of the country. 

Of course, in his own State, Secretary Chase 
had a wonderful influence with all his friends, 
And we find that of the very first banks that were 
organized a great portion were located in the State 
of Ohio. I have here a list of the first hundred 
banks that were organized under the national 





| banking law, a list furnished by the Treasury 
| Department. By that list it appears that twenty. 
| eight, or more than one-quarter of those banks, 
| were organized in the State of Ohio alone. | 
;commend them for it; I honor their patriotism 
and their energy in responding to the patriotic 
| appeal of their own Secretary of the Treasury to 
come forward and push on the wheels of Gov. 
ernment and carry it, if possible, through the 
great struggle. I find twenty-eight of the first 
hundred banks organized located in Ohio, witha 
capital of $5,925,000. Two of the first four 
organized, as I have said, were located in my own 
State. Of the first two hundred only five were 
organized in my State, for the reason I have 
already given, that we had a State bank organiza- 
tion well managed and a State bank circulation, 
and which gave us an amount of currency more 
than equal to the quota we were entitled to under 
the national banking law. We responded to the 
call of the Government for aid, as you did in the 





They were issued as a necessity of war; and it 


ing, though with more severity, the same senti- | State of Ohio; and we bought the bonds of the 
ments to some extent which the gentleman will} Government with our State bank-notes freely, 
find in speeches uttered on this floor a week ago | until you compelled us, as I have said, under the 
to-day and before in this session. Now let us see | lead of the Treasury Department, to use them as 





why the West has not so much of this national- 
bank currency issued on their own soil. Allow 
me to say to my friend from Ohio, right here that 
under the provisions of our national banking law 
it makes no sort of difference whether the bills 
with which he carries on his business are issued 
in Chicago and Saint Louis or in New York and 
Boston. The notes of all the banks circulate 
freely all over the country, and when they go from 
one section to another section where the necessi- 
ties of business require, then they will remain 
there. 

Mr. JEWETT. Allow me—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Donot interrupt me further 
now. I have already agreed to yield twenty 
minutes of my time to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KeLuEy] and the gentleman from 
lowa, [Mr. Loucurip@e.] Iam coming now to 


the reason why the West has not its share of 


banking currency. As I have said, the organiza- 
tion of the national banks was commenced in 
June, 1863. It was December 21, I think, when 
the first national-bank notes were issued in Phila- 
delphia. We all remember that a distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, since Chief Justice, and 
now deceased, was then Secretary of the Treasury. 
He set his heart upon carrying this national-bank 
system into immediate operation and retiring the 
greenbacks; for I know from the best authority, 
that that was his idea—retiring the greenbacks as 
soon as it could be done after the necessity which 
called them into existence had ceased to exist. 


a basis for our own circulation. 

I find, in referring to the speech of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Bunpy,] that he gives a 
table from the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, from which he finds fault that we of 
the Eastern States and of New York, and I be- 
lieve of Pennsylvania and all the Middle States, 
for we are all in the same category, have more 
than our share of the currency, while the State of 
Ohio has in round numbers $1,500,000 less than 
her quota. Now upon turning to the same report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, page 92, I 
find a list of the national banks that have gone 
into voluntary liquidation under the provisions of 
section 42 of the national banking act, and which 
have voluntarily returned their circulation to the 
National Treasury for some reason or other. In 
this list I find nine banks of the State of Ohio, 
with a circulation of $1,843,940, which have 
returned all that circulation. It is for that very 
reason that Ohio has not to-day her quota of the 
national-bank circulation. 

If they had not returned it, if they had been 
able to keep it, they would to day have had over 

$300,000 more than their quota of circulation. 
|But having had it—having had_ the earliest 
“opportunity to organize under the national bank- 
| ing law—what reason is there for those gentlemen 
‘coming here to-day and complaining of New 
|England or of the East, because we have more 
|than our quota? They once had their full share, 
|or more; but for some reason or other they have 
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not been able to hold it; they have returned it. 
I think I can explain the reason of this. 

They had banks organized in agricultural com- 
munities where the banking business would not | 
pay—where better interest could be obtained upon 
money by investing it in some other way—by 
lending it on bond and mortgage at 10 or 12 per 
cent., or putting it into some other form of invest- 
ment. For that reason they have returned their 
circulation. Having had it they gave it back, 
because, I suppose, they could do better with their 
money. 

And so, too, of nearly all the Western States. 
Five or six appear in this list to have returned 
their circulation from the State of Illinois ; four 
rom the State of Indiana; seven from Wisco nsin; 
five from Missouri; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. And in all New England, but one little 
bank in Maine, with only $60,000 capital and $53,- 
000 and a little more of circulation, has voluntarily 
returned it. But one little bank has failed, and 
that in my own State, with its capital probably 
impaired while it was a State bank institution, if 
Iam not mistaken, and that has paid 98 cents on 
the dollar. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, banking capital, as well 
as circulation, in a country like this, will, like 
water, seek its own level. Banking capital will 
go where it can be made to pay as an investment. 
Your circulation will go where the-wants of busi- 
ness call for it. My friend from Ohio, in allud- 
ing to New England as being so well satisfied 
with her condition in respect to the currency, 
quoted the well-known words of Job, ‘“ Doth 
the wild ass bray when he hath grass, or loweth 
the ox over its fodder?” I have shown that his 
State once had its full share of the fodder; and 
all have to say to my friend is that if the ass, 
having once had its fodder, does not know how 
to keep it, or cannot keep it, he must be the 
veriest ass indeed. 

The Western States, having once had this 

banking circulation, have returned it, as I have 
shown, These instances have occurred all over 
the West within recent years. These banks 
have been voluntarily surrendering their circula- 
tion, for the reason, I suppose, that the banking 
business in that section did not require it, and 
that better use could be made of the money. 
- Now, Mr. Speaker, while I show here from 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
that these States in the West have been volun- 
tarily returning their currency, I will admit that 
in New York and New Enland capital has lain 
idle; there has been money seeking investment ; 
and whenever an oportunity has presented for 
taking up any of this circulation, I presume that, 
as far as possible, advantage has been taken of 
the opportunity. Of late years, however, our 
banks have been denied the privilege of taking 
that of other banks, unless they could get it 
from other banks in their own States when they 
had more than their quota. 

Sir, if my friends from the West want to put 

more money into a free-banking system I shall 
be willing to vote with them for a free-banking 








law properly guarded. I shall be willing, per- 
haps, to go futher and provide that the present 
requirement with reference to a reserve held by 
the banks on their circulation shall be modified ; 
for when the banks have a circulation of only 90 
per cent. upon bonds which are worth in gold 
their par face value, I think it perfectly idle and 
useless to require the banks to keep a reserve for 
their circulation ; but I do not desire any expan- 
sion to stimulate speculation and bring worse 
panics in the future. As I shall not again allude 
to this subject of the reserve I may as well make 
one further remark upon it. My friend from 
Ohio complained last week that the banks are 
obliged to keep 25 per cent. of their circulation 
in reserve; but on this point I think he was mis- 
taken. J think that is only the case with the 
banks of the city of New York, and certain other 
cities named in the law. Most of the other banks 
keep a reserve of only 15 per cent., the average 
—_ perhaps, about 20 percent. for all the 
anks, 

I look upon the requirement with reference to 
the reserve as no more than well managed banks 
will keep without any provision of law, and that 
is, perhaps, a provision made to be broken in 
times of panic. It was broken all over the 
country during the late panic. There was 
hardly a bank North, South, East, or West that 
kept its reserve fully up to the legal limit. But 
in good times the safety of a bank in the honest 
management of its business will undoubtedly 
iuduce it to keep asa reserve an amount equal 
to or greater than the amount now required by 
law. But this isa matter that can be left to be 
regulated by the banks themselves. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Wiil the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes, sir; if it is not too 
long. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It will occupy but a 
moment. I wish to ask whether it is not the 
fact that this reserve is kept for the very pur- 
pose of being used by the banks when a panic 
comes? Does not every bank in such a case 
use its reserve to pay its depositors? I know 
that a bank under the law cannot discount while 
its reserve is below the legal amount; but I 
assume it has the right to pay out that reserve 
to depositors. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I presume the gentleman is 
right on that point, but Ido not recollect the 
exact language of the law. Andinsuch a panic 
as we had last fall, if the banks can save good 
honest customers who happen to be in a tight 
place by going still further into the line of their 
reserve, I think they will consider the law on 
that point as one made to be broken for the 
salvation of the business community ; precisely 
as the Bank of England, ina time of panic, 
suspends specie payments. 

Before concluding, I wish to say a few words 
in regard tothe amount of circulation. I donot 
think the business interests of the country are 
suffering at this day for want of currency. I 
think we have as much currency as we ought 
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to have for the legitimate healthful working of| the Southern States. I admit they had a large 
industrial pursuits and the different branches of currrency there; their printing presses were 
business in this country. My friend from Ohio! throwing it off every day as fast as they 
told us last Saturday (and thoughTI have not) could print it and find paper. And they carried 
examined the figures [ presume he is correct) it just where your greenbacks would go if some 
that the circulation of Great Britain is about six | of you on this floor had your way, and you added 
hundred millions for thirty-two million of people;! two hundred million or more to the circulation 
and then by puttingthe bank capital and the! destroying their value by their volume. 
circulation together, he attempted to figure out! Now I find that, at the present time, taking 
that there was an enormous disproportion in| the last statement of the public debt and the 
favor of the people of England per capita as| report of the Comptroller of the Currency, we 
compared with the people of this country. 

Well, sir, I care nothing, and your business| have of demand and legal tender notes, $378,- 
men care nothing, for any theory based on a | 481,339.50; of fractional currency, $48,544,792. 
comparison with countries a thousand yearsold,/ 40, making a total volume of currency of 
where the commerce of eenturies has been pour- | $750,994,380.90, from which I have deducted 
ing the wealth of the world into their lap for) all the currency there is in the Treasury, being 
hundreds of years, where their flag had carried | $4,277,851.98, leaving a balance of over $776,- 
their commerce to the uttermost ends of the! 000,000. I say, then, without taking time to go 
earth before we were known asa nation. And,| into the details, that, comparing the population, 
if they are richer to-day, is it for us who are! comparing the wealth shown by the last census 
mere children in age in comparison with them) with the census of 1862, and allowing a pro- 


| have a bank circulation of $853,968,149; we - 





to insist, without regard to the extent of busi- 
ness, that we must have as large a proportionate 
circulation as theirs? But I call attention, Mr. 
Speaker, to this fact, that we have a larger cir- 
culation to-day than England has, in proportion | 
to our population. But before showing this, as 
I said at the outset, I am not in favor of contrac- 
tion. Iam not one of those who believe in any 
violent measures whatever, either of contraction 
or expansion, for such measures destroy the 
business of the country. I believe your business 
men South, North, East, and West, want some 
stable, permanent business policy. They want 
to know what you are going to do about it, so 
that they may calculate their business arrange- 
ments for twelve months to come; what con- 
tracts they will make, what labor they will hire, 
what materials they will procure. But so long 
as you keep them in uncertainty about your 





legislation, so long as you have forty different 
schemes before the House, no man Knows how | 
to lay out his business for twelve months to! 
come. And this is especially injurious to the 
laboring classes, for employers will not and can- 
not lay out their business for the future to give 
them employment, unless they have some stable 
and settled financial policy upon which they can 
depend. 

I find, Mr. Speaker, in turning to this report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, that the 
whole amount of our bank circulation in 1862, 
after we had progressed far in the second year 
of the war, after we had raised armies of several 
hundred thousand ; and every branch of busi~ 
ness was stimulated ; after all of our banks had 
virtually suspended specie payments and were 
issuing currency in a larger amount than they 
had ever done before—I find the whole amount 
of bank circulation at that time, as given on 
page 11 of the Comptroller’s Report for the pre- 
sent year, was only $238,671 ,210. 

A MEMBER. That did not include the South- 
ern States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, sir; it did not include 





portional increase, with the wealth and popu- 
lation as they were in 1862, and considering that 
we are now ina time of peace and were then ina 
time of war, raising armies by the hundred thou- 
sand, and building ships, monitors, and every- 
thing of that kind, I say we have a larger pro 
rata circulation to-day then we had during that 
second Year of the war; and I say that that appears 
from the figyres given by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bunpy] in his speech last Saturday. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before closing I will allude 
to my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. KELLEy,] and the theory he has advocated 
here of his 3.65 convertible bonds. I know the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
given much study to the theory that he has 
presented ; and I admire always the zeal and the 
energy with which he works at any subject he 
undertakes. But the plan he has brought be- 
fore this House and this country looks to me like 
pure and simple inflation. It looks to me as an 
engine which bankers and lockers-up of cur- 
rency in New York City would use for worse 
lock-ups and worse panics, than we have so lately 
experienced. 

But I will not spend much time upon that 
theory to-day. It is well perhaps not to spend 
too much time on it now; for it is too far gone 
in its present condition, being almost in eatremis; 
and the old maxim “de mortuis nil nisi bonum” 
is a generous and excellent one for the dying as 
well as the dead. If the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania can resurrect it in this House, if he 
can again breathe into it the breath of life, his 
scheme, which has been brought back here by 
the feet from the doors of two of its leading coms 
mittees, and now lies here stark and cold and 
lifeless, then;by*and by we will have more to 
say on that subject. I shall have a blow or two 
to give it then, if I have the opportunity ; but I 
pass it by now with head uncovered and in 
silence. I will only say now that I look upon 
that scheme as I look upon every one of these 
plans advanced here tor the expansion of the 
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currency—as something that will prove ruinous 
and disastrous to your business, West and 


t. 

a believe, Mr. Speaker, that this Congress 
ought not to adjourn its present session without 
taking some decisive, onward, and forward step 
for the resumption of specie payments. I am 
not one of those who believe that for Congress 
tosay “specie payments” will bring it I do not 
believe that an act of Congress, legislating the 
resumption of specie payment this day or the 
next orthe next, will bring it. I think such 
legislation would do what the report of the then 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, during the war, did for 
gold—when you remember, under the whip and 
spur of the previous question he put through a 
bill one day that after a certain time it should 
bea misdemeanor, and punishable with severe 
penalties, to speculate in gold in the city of New 
York above a certain rate. You will remember, 
also, that gold went up as soon as that law 
passed, kiting, kiting, almost out of sight ; and 
Congress was forced to repeal that law within a 
week, 

No, gentleman, we cannot by any decree of 
ours say that specie payment shall be or can be 
resumed any sooner than the business interests 
of the country will bring us to it; but I believe 
wecan do one thing—we can take a step for~ 
ward in that direction. For that reason I am 
willing to go fora free banking law, guarded by 
proper restrictions. Let gentlemen of the South 
and West have all the banks they want, if they 
have the money to organize them and their 
business demands them; but as I have said 
already, many of these States have returned 
the banking circulation they already had taken, 
and they -will not take it any faster than 
the business of the country requires it. Why, 
gentlemen, you have had free banking for 
four years past. Four years ago we passed 
a law providing for the issue of $54,000,000 
of currency, and that it should be allotted 
to your States; that we of the East should 
have none of it; and that when that was all 
gone $25,000,000 more shculd be taken from 
us and given to you. Why have you not 
had it? Because during the four years your 
business has offered no inducement to capix 
talists to take up the $54,000,000, and it was 
not taken up in December last. I believe 
that it has been substantially taken up now. If, 
however, you want more circulation, I should be 
disposed to give you a free banking law; but I 








would couple with it a provision that as fast as 
you increase the volume of circulation by free 
bank notes, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
retire an equal amount of greenbacks. And 
when yon get the amount of greenbacks down 
to $200,000,000 the Government by and by can 
resume specie payments, and your bank notes 
will be worth the value on their face. You 
have got to bring the Government to a position 
to resume first ; and it is the duty of this Con- 
gress, here and now, to take the first step 
towards specie payments ; to take it in a manner 
not to be mistaken, and to take no step back- 
ward on this subject. 

Sir, this is no party question. I would scorn 
politics ina matter that concerns the business 
welfare of all my constituents, without distincs 
tion of party, and a question that concerns the 
best interests of all the people of the whole 
country, for whom we legislate here. But if I 
were to talk to my friends on the Republican 
side of the House, I would say to them that we 
are pledged by our platforms of 1868 and 1872, if 
we are pledged to anything, to a return to specie 
payments. You declared that you would do it 
at Chicago in 1868, and would pay your whole 
debt in coin when not otherwise provided ; and 
your President, in addressing the people from 
the portico of this Capitol on the 4th of March 
following, repeated the pledge. The fisrt law 
you passed was a renewal of that pledge. You 
put it again in your platform of 1872; and it is 
now too late for you to go back from that pledge, 
and say that greenbacks are good enough curs 
rency for all time,and that we never want to 
come back to specie payments. 

Senator SHERMAN says that when we get down 
to $300,000,000 of greenbacks we can come to 
specie payments; but I think his amount too 
large. Yet if we allow more bank-note circula- 
tion and take up greenbacks in their stead, when 
we get down to $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 the 
Government then can resume specie payment ; 
and the Government must be the first to do it, 
The gold in the country will then be added to 
the volume of currency, if you need inflation by 
that time. Our bank-notes will be so good that 
nobody will want them redeemed in gold, for 
they are secured by bonds of the Government 
worth more than their face in gold. 

I believe, when you have assured the country 
that your policy is one tending to specie pay- 
ments, you will have placed the country on the 
basis of a sound, permanent, and lasting pros- 


perity. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole, ; 
Mr. FORT said : 
Mr. Speaker. No question is receiving so much 
rugged thought in this nation to-day as the ques- | 
tion of finance; and well may it be so, as no, 
other question is so vital to all the material in- 
terests of the country, and it thus becomes each 
individual to investigate and form his judgment. 

Why this universal thought and anxiety, Mr. 
Speaker ? 

The fact that there is so much concern in the 
public mind brings back to our memories the re- 
cent past, with its financial convulsion, and 
indicates a dread of the future. Until recently 
the public mind was undisturbed on this question, | 
and was busied with the varied avocations in life, 
43 pursued in this country. 

Gradually men became conscious that, by 
absorption in new enterprises and by actual loss 
and destruction and other causes, the volume of| 
currency was insufficient, and a stringency was 
setting in. Thoughtful men were disturbed by | 
the report of a failure here and another there, | 
until the alarm became general and then unher- | 
alded, and to great extent by surprise, the panic | 
fell upon the entire land. Causeless and sense- | 
les this panic may have been; yet it was real, | 
dreadful, and disastrous. Suddenly the currency 
disappeared ; and it was found that the finances | 
of the people were in the hands of stock jobbers | 


and gamblers who levied their contributions and | 
called the shorts without mercy. There was no 
help—the currency was cornered. 
Every government owes it to its people to pro- 
vide them with a good, safe, and uniform cur- 
rency in sufficient quantity, without which no| 
nation can have general and abiding prosperity. 
If one medium of exchange is not possessed in | 
uficient quantity and quality another must be 
sought and adopted. 
The several States and the people, at the 
establishment of this Government, wisely delega- 
to Ccngress the power to coin money and | 
Tegulate its value. The exercise of this power, 
mes a duty not to be omitted or misused. 
The power to coin money is not limited to im-| 
Pressing the national emblem upon the precious 


‘contrary notwithstanding. 
/Government ever have permitted banks, corpora- 


| reduction of the currency to that level. 


metals, but includes also the power to stamp its 
promise and faith upon paper and make it money, 
and then regulate its value, and make it a fixed 
and uniform standard throughout the land. And 
it follows as of course, that a sufficient volume 
should be so provided, and for Congress to fail in 
this regard, would be, to say the least, and say it 
mildly, to fail to do its whole duty. 

It was never intended by the fathers that the 
States should coin money, or stamp paper to cir 


‘culate as money, or to fix its value, and never 


ought to have been permitted, State rights to the 
Much less should the 
tions, individuals to stamp and _ issue 
money. 

In the right to issue a circulating medium, as 
in some other things, State rights and individual 
rights should be postponed to the public good. 

We might as well permit private individuals to 
establish courts and peddle cheap justice, or to 
carry the mails and set up private post-oftices. 
The impropriety of which needs no mention. 

The currency ought not to be local and uncer- 
tain; but, on the contrary, it is vitally essential 
that it should be national and uniform. This the 
people have a right to demand, and Congress 


or 


‘cannot if it would, and ought not if it could, 


escape this responsibility. 
It does seem incredible that any party or any 


/ number of individuals should propose to reduce 


the money circulation of this country to the 
amount attainable in the precious metals, whet 
we know it is inadequate. We cannot endure a 
Contrac- 
tion is monopoly of the most alarming propor- 
tions. Some other medium must be sought and 


/used, and there is none better than the national 


faith and credit; and of this we are provided with 


| an abundant measure. 


The last ten or twelve years are replete with 
lessons in finance it would be wise to carefully 
study—lessons taught by necessity ; and demon- 
strated by financial prosperity. 

Before that period the Government had _ not to 
any extent stamped paper and issued it as 





‘money, and indeed it must be confessed that Con- 
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gress had an excuse and a good reason for not | 
providing a national paper currency in those days, 
as there was,then no national debt as now, to found 
it upon. 

Mr. Speaker, the greenback was our de- 
liverance. And had I my way I would stamp 
upon it, not only in green, but in all of the seven 
colors, the emblem of the rainbow, in token that 
our land shall not again be deluged with these 
petty bank bills. 

It is probable that this State and local currency 
was a necessity—Congress having failed to pro- 
vide a national currency, sufficient for the require- 
ments ofthe country. Some medium of exchange 
must be had, and soit would be again if Congress 
shall fail to provide at all times a remedy. It 
was thought that the policy of the country was 
fixed as to these measures. 

But we find, as time moves on, the advocates of 
this same old policy are again on the alert, and 
striving to proselyte and indoctrinate the people 
with these same old dogmas. If we propose a 
slight increase of the greenback currency, they 
lustily cry inflation, and stigmatize it as an| 
irredeemable paper currency, which may end in | 
repudiation. Sir, we do not propose to inflate. | 

Inflation is diseased blubber fat. On the other | 
hand, contraction tends to poverty, gaunt and | 
bony. While sufficient money is healthy) 
muscle, moving on labor and business hand in| 
hand, to certain prosperity. 

They are unhappy and restive, and want to| 
return to specie payment, and wisely and| 
ponderously proclaim that they want to go back | 
to, and rest upon the permanent and reliable gold 
and silver basis, the currency of the world. They | 
draw out their fine-spun theories in golden 
threads, and play upon this hard-money “harp of | 
a thousand strings” as seductively as in days of | 
‘auld iang-syne.” | 

What do these gentlemen want ? it becomes us | 
to inquire. Dothey want to put greenbacks out 
of the way, under the pretense of settling down | 
upon a specie basis, and thus make room for this | 
same vile trash I have mentioned? When they | 
shall have accomplished this, it may then be truly | 
said that “a stranger takes a kinsman’s place.” | 
Greenbacks are legitimate relatives of the Govern- | 
ment ; local paper money is a stranger and a bas- 
tard. Already this strange tribe of the shin-plaster | 
family begins to appear, as shown in some} 














from Connecticut, [Mr. KELLO0G<, ] the other day, 
in his remarks upon this question, stated, in py 
stance, that before the war his State had an 
excellent banking system. To some of his people 
it might have so appeared, but he could not get 
the unanimous testimony of the people of my 
State, or of the West, to that effect ; and certainly 
not as to the banking system of some of his 
neighboring States. 

The dead carcasses of Rhode Island Central 
“ wild-cat” bills, are still to be found in almost 
every western home. Our people took this money, 
as it was the best they could get, and gave their 
produce for it. The promise to redeem the money 
was not made good, and somebody in the East 
has the fruit of our labor for nothing. 

A little further on in his remarks—and I men- 
tion it in no spirit of unkindness to hin—this same 
gentlemen said in substance that the Government 
had compelled them to dispense with their own 
very protitable banking system, which they had 
enjoyed before the war, and to accept instead 
national banks; and said that Illinois and other 
Western States ought not to complain, as they 
did, for not possessing an equal amount of the 
national capital, per capita, and said further that 
Illinois was too poor to take and keep all that 
was allotted to her. 

It seemed to me he might have been a little 
more magnanimous and forborne to thus twit us 
with our poverty. His people had loaned us their 
local paper money at 10 per cent. interest and a 
large bonus besides, and then finally repudiated 
their own money they had loaned us; and thus 
swallowed the interest, the bonus, and the princi- 
pal also. We in the West are laid under enormous 
tribute to his people in the adjustment of the 
revenue. All this we have borne and paid with 
but little murmur. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman 
how long he thinks it would take us in the West, 
under his system of banking and _ protection, to 
own a much capital as he can truthfully boast 
his enterprising State has accumulated ? 

We, in the West, really never did prosper until 
disenthralled from this pernicious system of local 
currency, which, for the most part, had its home, if 
home it ever had, in certain localities in the East. 

In ten years, under greenback influence, the 
mere increase of population of the State of 
Illinois exceeds the entire population of the gen- 


specimens the other day by the gentleman from |tleman’s State, with two or three more of its 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. KrLueEy,] in this Hall, | neighboring States thrown in. 


These are the kittens that are soon to become the | 
“wild cats” of the future. | 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, there are thousands of in- | 
dividuals and corporations now ding-donging the 
country for contraction and resumption of specie 
payment, who are ready with printing press and 
pen in hand to prepare and send afloat this old- 
time local paper currency of unhappy memory, 
which we thought was forever dead, and laid in 
a dishonored grave. 

Mr. Speaker, the genial and able gentleman 





The necessities of the Government compelled 
Congress to suppress the old system of banking, 
and to provide a good currency in sufficient vol- 
ume for the wants of our busy, ambitious, and 
enterprising people, and I have given you the 
results. 

There may have been other stimulating causes 
for this marvelous advance, yet for the most part 
it was the sound-currency spring that pervaded 
all enterprise, and employed and paid labor. 
Actual experience keeps a good, safe school, and 
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we certainly ought to have sufficient capacity to| present level of values. Contract the currency, as 
learn by such tuition. is proposed, and you in fact increase our debt in 
To appease this everlasting clamor for contrac- | like proportion, You double the mortgages upon 
tion we may have ventured too near the verge. | us and diminish our power to pay. 
But let us be deceived no more. | The increase of population and expansion of 
Without a sufficient volume of national currency, | the country poi a8 gradual increase of the 
money kings, enthroned in Wall street, can manip- | national currency ; and let it be greenbacks, sim- 
ulate the finances and produce a stringency, and | ple and plain like what we have. And to pre- 
then a panic and wide-spread disaster, at their, vent a recurrence of panics let, at least, $200,- 
Jeasure. | 000,000 of national bonds, bearing so low a 
When money is limited these remorseless | rate of interest, payable in currency, that they 
monarchs can corner the currency at will, and | would not go abroad, be issued ; which bonds 
there is no power to stay their hands or reverse | should be convertible into currency at the option 
their decrees. All that has recently happened | of the holder, as proposed by the distinguished 
may be repeated again, unless the wisdom of Con- | gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY, ] or 
gress shall make it impossible. These same rings | by some similar measure to his. 
of stock-gamblers would have produced the same| But it is said that these bonds would be hoard- 
disaster before, were in not that the volume of|ed. All right; God grant that they may be 
moneythen exceeded the meansundertheircontrol.| hoarded. We will then issue more of the same 
But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that when money | sort, and keep on, until they are all supplied. 
is abundant men will run wild in speculation. | Would it not be as well for us if our own people 
This may be true, and isan evil. But, sir, in fact | should take and hoard our 3 per cent. bonds as it 
does not contraction and stringency make | now is for foreign bankers and capitalists to hoard 
stupendous speculation possible? Then it isthat our 6 per cent. bonds, payable in gold? I care 
wealth takes advantage of necessity. Then it is) not how much of our national debt our own peo- 
that capital demands its usury; and then it isthat | ple may be induced to hold; the more the better. 
wealth scalps the unfortunate and starves the) That would stop ina measure the drain of gold 
poor; and then it is, as is timely suggested to me | from this country, and would soon so reduce the 
by my distinguished friend at my side, [Mr. Kex-| demands for coin that it would drop to a level 
LEy,] from Pennsylvania, that the rich grow| with greenbacks. We could then indeed resume 
richer and the poor grow poorer. Then it is! specie payment, so much, by us all, desired. 
that we are dragged into the merciless courts of| The fact that greenbacks are below gold in 
bankruptcy, and a heartless creditor adminis- | value, is not at all due to any want of confidence 
ters upon our estate while we yet live. Specula- | onthe part of our people in the good faith and 
tion when money is flush, is reached by a volun-| ultimate ability of our Government to redeem 
tary bargain of both parties concerned. Not so | them, in gold, but it is the demand for coin to 
under the pressure and screws of stringency.) pay what we owe abroad for interest on our bonds 
Then, one party demands and the other party is; and to pay for the goods we buy. 
compelled to submit to heartless extortion. When! The happy gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
adequate money circulation ceases, the hand of} Cox,] told us the other day about the hatfuls of 
labor ceases to move, as when the blood of the/ the old continental money that was presented to 
natural body ceases to circulate, and the once, him, as chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
provident head of the family is as powerless as if/ Means, for redemption, a great many years ago, 
actually dead. Money is as essential to the sup-| when he came to Congress from some other State, 
port of his family as is the blood in his veins. | which he in substance said, had madetwo genera- 
With it he can fight the wolf of hunger from the| tions happy ; one generation was made happy in 
door and save his little ones. Without it he isas_ its issue, use, and profit, and another generation 
powerless as a lamb, led to the slaughter. | made happy that they did not have to redeem it; 
Good money is an effective weapon in the/| and went on to illustrate by showing that we are 
hands of the people with which to fight | now made happy in the issue and use of the green- 
monopolies. | back, and, as I understood him to intimate, that 
The volume of money in circulation should, | another generation would some day be made 
as Near as may be, equal the current exchange of, happy in its repudiation, and in not having it to 
commodities and the current wages of labor.| pay. 
But, say they, what matters it if values do shrink | Yes, sir; if the greenback currency is ever 
100 per cent. if a dollar will then have double the | repudiated it will be done by some other genera- 
purchasing power it now has? Why, sir, if we| tion, and when some other and different counsels 
Were all out of debt, National, State, Municipal, | sit in these Halls. Neither he nor I will see that 
and individual, it would not make so much dif-| happy day ; we shall have gone to other shores 
ference, But we are not out of debt. The East} long ere that time arrives. 
and their banks, insurance companies and corpo-| Some propose an increase of national banks, 
tations, and wealthy individuals hold our. notes| and others free banking; but good reasons for 
and bonds from the West, to the amount of mil-| these measures are not known to myself. A na- 
lions of dollars, contracted, too, at above the | tional-bank note is just as good, but is no’better 
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than a greenback, and the only value or currency | This improvement in business and prices, by 
1t attains is founded upon the Government bond | the use of this reserve, only proves the proposi- 
that is placed behind it for security and pledge of! tion that more money was the remedy demanded, 
=~ redemption. If any increase of currency song Mr. Speaker, while demanding a reasonable 
his way, why go to the trouble of requiring the | increase of the volume of national currency, 





organization of a bank? Why not let the Treas- | economy is not to be forgotten. Abundant money 
urer of the United States receive the bonds as | without economy, is dangerous and evil. Holding 
security from private parties, and deliver green-| to the strictest “practical economy here as else- 
backs dollar for dollar? ‘This would be cheaper | where, national and individual, I will only say 
and simpler. And why not do what is still bet-| that on this limited occasion I would not mention 
ter—issue the greenbacks, take up and cancel the this indispensable rule of good government were it 
bonds, and save the interest on them to the) not for the remarkable language that fell, the day 
amount of millions of dollars. | before yesterday, from the lips of the distinguished 

It was a wise measure in Mr. Lincoln’s admin- gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. DAWEs, ] not 
istration to organize these national banks. By | now in his seat, having just left it, as I am sorry 
that means the country got rid of the local banks to see, All he said about economy I indorse and 
of the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. KEL-| heartily approve, and thank him for presenting 
LOGG, ] as well as other like institutions. | the same to the House in such a forcible manner, 

I admit the national banks are the best banks} When he arose to speak upon the bill before the 
we ever had, and we ought never to permit any | House for the reduction of taxes, I, being a new 
other banks of issue to be organized ; but, sir, |) member, did not know at first what was coming. 
cannot see that more of such as we have are re- I observed, however, the distinguished gentle- 
quired. Having them we patronize them and | man from New York, [Mr. Woop, ] his colleague 
use and operate them, and it is all right to do so. | on the leading committee of this’ House, imme- 
As the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. KEz- | diately arose, also, and blandly moved that the 
1066] showed, my State is not anxious for| gentleman in his remarks should not be confined 
more, as she has never used up all of the capital | to the parliamentary rules of debate, in discussing 


that was allotted to her. I know of no one of the question before the House, but that he might 


og # me gr who is personally interested in any be allowed to ramble at will, which, of course, 
angie “ - yg el rane gic was grahted. Other members around me, more 
now ie teen wey Vie TE up ah the public g00c | experienced than myself, hinted at what might be 
requires it. Allow them todo a simple exchange 


: at | expected. 
business and they would willingly consent to return ! 


their circulation if it was deemed best to do so. | And the able gentleman wie oe exis! "a 
I believe the good of our people requires a |COUrteous manner to lecture we wp! be 
gradual increase of the national currency; and, | Ore than two hours, not 80 — 7 . a bs 
sir, in my judgment, the temper of this Congress should do, as what other Congresses, or t he pas 
twelve to twenty, fifty and a hundred years had 


since it has been in session, as evinced by its 
e . f Q g g . e com- 
action and vote, has been of immense value to Gone, and what they had not done. H 


the people of the West. When contraction found Plains of useless expenditures, and arrays a long 
that it could not carry this House or the Senate list of established ports of entry, which collect no 
for further reduction, the currency began to Tevenue, and many more which do not collect 
circulate more freely. The business revived, enough to pay the salaries of their respective 
and people felt relieved, and the price of officers. What Congress established these Lee 
produce advanced. And when the Administra- °f entry, he forgot to tell us ; aoe 2 “— mp» 
tion began to put out, as it did, the reserve of Were not established by the present — 4 
forty-four millions, the spell was indeed broken, under this ee ah hed. befo % 
and prices continued to advane, and so by the [ find many of them were establis a ar = 
action of the Administration and the evident W28 born, and ee = them gee FE nee! oa 6 
temper of this Congress, millions have been given ‘hat time. | Some of them were esta Bu ~ Polk 
to the people of my State alone, and the same the rE of yg pais “ll of a 
proportion of profit has gone to other localities in Pierce, and Buchanan ; an oo oss fom 
the West, and I have no doubt that the South, ave existed just as they now do, ever sin 
East, and the entire country were in like manner 7 
benefited. Congress. xe 

Gentlemen on the other side of this House, Mr. SENER, of Virginia. Most of them were 
politically, have denounced the Secretary of the established in 1792. : 
Treasury for this illegal act, as they called it,and| Mr. FORT. I at first understood my friend 
characterized it as usurpation of power and sub. from Virginia to say, they were established in 
versive of liberty, and such other clap-trap denun- | 1492, which was about the time that Christopher 
ciation. But, sir, I would rather, tender thanks Columbus opened some ports of entry on this contt- 


to the Administration, if thanks were due for nent. ButI suppose a few hundred years makes | 


doing simple duty, for the relief rendered in this | no difference; this Administration, and especially, 
emergency. ; us new members, are responsible all the same. 


honorable gentleman has been a member of, 
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by Now I say, and say it in all and full respect to | done by somebody a few years ago, it would have 
si- the honorable gentleman who is; by his long-con- saved the anonymous gentleman the trouble of 
d, tinued service here, the father of this House, that | writing letters for campaign purposes—to be 
le ] do not object to being scolded and even abused | afterward read in Congress with his worthless 
y about anything I do, or fail todo; but I did smart | name suppressed, as it was done, by the gentle- 
ey and feel restive at being so unmercifully scolded, | mans direction. 
ng in such dolorous tones, for and about things with | Yes, Mr. Speaker, had any distinguished mem- 
2 which I never had anything to do whatever. I) ber of Congress, of either party, democrat or 
ay could not apply the contents of the anonymous republican, during their long and honorable 
mn letter he caused to be read at the Clerk’s desk. | service here, (and some of them have served here 
it 4p. Thad heard a similar letter read from the stump | almost ever since, when the memory of man run- 
ay in the last campaign. It may have been the) neth not to the contrary,) proposed this reform to 
od same one, gee | the service, and procured the passage of an act to 
ot A large majority of this Congress are new mem. | close these useless ports, that member, whether 
ry bers, who were never here before. We never | democrat or republican, would be entitled to all 
id have had an opportunity to bring in and propose | honor for his distinguished services. 
rg reforms ; -_, a ve have — here now, to But, Mr. Speaker, what is indeed wonderful, no 
T, doso. All we can do, is to — | such member ever took the trouble to draw such 
he Mr. Speaker, I do not complain of the gentle-| a bill and present it. At least, I am told the 
W man’s sharp speech. I hope it will do some good;| record does not show the history of any such 
B: but I wish to protest here that it does not apply | valuable service, as to even arise and propose the 
e to myself, nor does it, I think, apply to half of | same. Yes, Mr. Speaker, stranger still, these enor- 
Ie the members of this House. It may apply to) mities, have escaped the notice of the author of the 
e- some of the older members of the House ; and | civil service rules for reform, as they have escaped 
1e such as it applies to, I hope will heed its wise and the notice of the honorable gentleman himself 
d wholesome counsels, and whoever the coat fits let | until so very recently. I say to the gentleman, 
i | him put it on, . in all kindness and sincerity, that I will enlist 
tO Mr. Speaker, let some experienced member of | under him, or any other gentleman on either side 
e, some of the important committee of this House | of this House, in a crusade against any of these 
re propose action and declare war on the abuses he | abuses, but it must be understood that I want a 
ye mentioned, and I will enlist as a private in the) fight, a little blood-letting in some vital place. 
crusade. eer And I will also say to him, and to the distin- 
7 Mr. Speaker, scolding is all well enough ;| guished gentleman from New York [Mr. Woop] 
1 | advice is better ; but neither ever won a victory. | representing the Empire City on the other side of 
e Whoever would lead in a fight must take the | the House, politically, that when Boston and New 
+t advance and say, come on. This, at least, is the | York come in with their appropriation bills for 
d better way to command raw recruits. Old and|those enormous custom-houses and_post-offices 
‘s experienced members of either side of this House | which he [Mr. DAweEs] mentioned let them only 
g | politically, can get the floor to strike a blow | sound their bugles and lead off. I will follow; 
o | Whenever they desire. Not so with us. The |andso will other new members, in my judgment ; 
| Speaker’s eye can never see any of us when one | nor will older members hold back. 
e | of them is on his feet. Why were not bills pre-| Economy is a good deal like charity ; the best 
3 | sented long ago to abolish these useless and ex- | place in the world to commence it is at home. 
v pensive ports of entry, and muster their indolent | Let us put ourselves to the test, and see who is in 
r officers out of the service? I will vote for such | earnest. Don’t let us try to blister somebody else 
bills, and so will two hundred more members here. | while [as others see us] we have aspot that needs 
Of whom does he complain? The Secretary | one so much ourselves. 
e ofthe Treasury—he could change no law. Does he | Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Will the 
r complain of the President—he could repeal no act | gentleman permit mea single word of explanation? 
é of Congress establishing these ports. He is not} Mr. FORT. Certainly. But, of course, I had 
n to blame. /no intention to stick a blister on you. 
2 } Ido not speak from any authority, but I pledge | Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. In the year 
f him that if Congress will pass an act to abolish | 1870, I introduced into this House a bill to abolish 
these ports and cut off these useless expenditures, | a]] pension agencies, and to pay the money to the 
e the President will approve it and execute the law. | pensioners directly from Washington through the 


Mr. Speaker, it would have been campetent for | post office. I advocated that bill on this floor. 
d any Congress for the last fifteen years to have) Mr, FORT. Look here! You are stealing 
: abolished the ports of entry mentioned. — It! some of my thunder. I was coming to the pension 
r would have been especially fitting for the leading | business. | [ Laughter. ] 
committee of this House, whose chairman hasa| Mr, BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Pardon me-- 
B clerk furnished him, to have prepared and brought | [ could not get more than twenty-two votes for it, 
, ma bill for such purpose at any time before the ‘although it was drawn by a gentleman much 


gentleman began his discourse. Had this been more capable of drawing}such a bill than myself; 
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and among them was not the vote of my distin- 
guished colleague from Mass., [Mr. DAWEs. ] 

Mr. FORT. I was not hurling a shaft at my 
distinguished friend who has just taken his seat, 
[Mr. Burter.] I was only puzzled to under- 
stand how it had happened that those enormities 
had escaped the notice of his colleague [Mr. 
DAwEs,] and never had been discovered by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woop, ] till so 
recently. And why if before known to them, 
one or the other had not brought in some proposi- 
tiou to reform the abuses. 


It did seem to me that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes,] had in his mind’s | 


eye the Congresses that sat in these Halls 
fifty years ago, but most likely within the last 
twelve or fifteen years; and was really not 
intending what he said for any one who was here 
now, except to apprise us of the failings of our 
predecessers and to admonish us of their errors. 


Mr. Speaker. I will not consent, as one of the 
new members, to be charged with the blunders of 
Congress of the last séventy years, nor with the 
stupendous blunders of half a dozen administra- 
tions, which never even in their day had my 
support. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman also paraded 
another useless expenditure and extravagance 
before this Congress, in the persons of fat pension 
agents. I most heartily agree with him that these 
over-fed officers ought to be put on half-rations 
awhile. And here again the wonder is why it 
came tobe so. His able and distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts, [Mr. BurLEr,] ever 
on the alert, has just told us here that he did, in 
1870, propose a reform, and make a vast reduction 


suggested, and thus we will save these enormous 
salaries paid to pénsion agents mentioned by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DaweEs,] 


And again let us go further in the road to 
economy, and at once transfer all she Indian 
agencies to the Army. There are, we are told, 
|plenty of unemployed officers, who are able 
capable, and reliable, to attend to all the Indian 
affairs, and thus save the enormous expense of 
Indian agents, commissioners, and their attend. 
/ant and enormous retinue of employés and re- 
_ tainers, and by this we could save millions annually. 


I agree with the gentleman that matters might 
| be amended, but the power to supply the remedy 
/is in Congress, where it has all this time rested 
| unused. 

The gentleman mentioned matters connected 
| with the Treasury Department. Let some leader 
| order an advance—and advance himself—any body 
| can complain, it is easy to do that, but it takes a 
| hero to lead. The Treasury Department, as I un- 
| erstand it, is to some extent under his own super- 
| vision, so far, at least, as this House is concerned. 
| Why not make a move and prune it a little 
| further; why not let the Navy police the seas, 
|as it would seem to be its legitimate employ: 
|ment? Why not turn over the gun-boats now owned 
| by the Treasury Department, and called revenue- 

cutters, to the Navy, where they belong? And 
I will guarantee that the Admiral and his subor. 
dinate officers will do the service quite as well as 
| itis now done, and here save a million annually, 


and I have no doubt more than that. 
| And why not also put the light-houses under 
|the charge of the Army or Navy, where they 
| naturally belong, and save more money ? 


What I have so hastily said, Mr. Speaker, is 


of expenditure, besides making it more con- | 
venient for the poor, invalid, crippled soldiers, of | said in all possible kindness, and with the pro- 
whose convenience he seems to have been mind | foundest respect for the able, genial, and dis- 
ful, by providing that pensions should be paid | tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
through the mails by the postmasters. | Dawes.] I acknowledge him to be, in many 
ree ee i | respects, my leader in this House, and of whom I 
Lam sorry his bill did not pass; had I been | will be a delighted and devoted follower in all 
here I would certainly have voted for it. Why | movements for reform, and in all that tends to 
it did not receive the support of the distinguished | the strictest ecomomy 
gentleman who now sees and reports to us the ex- | ie 


: falls 5 i 5 it is sent and 
travagances of the pension service is not d. | It is not the past, but it is the present a 
6 P anpleine |the future that most concern the Forty-third 


Mr. Speaker I am heartily glad the gentleman | Congress. The responsibility of the past years of 
brought up this matter of the payment of pen-| this Government is with the actors of the past. 
sions, and I agree that there ought to be a We want and must have economy ; and let ussee 
reform—not by way of any complaint against any} who will strike the first blow, and remain 
pension agent or officer, for I know nothing about | faithful to the end. 
the question of work or pay. am for action , | Economy and a good currency should go to- 
and am in favor of transferring all matters per- | gether—we want and must have both, then we 
taining to pensions, and the payment of pensions | shall have abundant prosperity. Greenbacks are 
to the War Department, where it naturally be- 'good enough for all our purposes and wants. 
longs. There are plenty of Army officers now | 
unemployed, as the complaint is, to adjust the | 
claims and settle with every pensioner in the land, | shelter 
and it can be done with dispatch and regularity | taxes a1 
and cheapness through the post-oftice, as the gen- ore 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. BuTLER,] has 





They will buy food and raiment and comforts for 
|for our families, purchase a homestead and 
They will educate our children, pay our 
and tithes to the church, bury us, when dead, 
and rear a tombstone at our graves; and is not 
| this all we want of money? © 
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The House having resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Wooprorp in the chair,) proveeded to the consideration of the special order, being 
the bill (1. R. No. 2064) making appropriations for the legislative anu judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1875, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GARFIELD said : : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I regret that I have to ask the attention of the Committee of the 
Whole at so lute an hour of the day; but in the present condition of the public business 
Iam unwilling longer to delay the consideration of the appropriatiun bilis, 

The bill now pending before the Committee of the Whole is the best gauge by which 
to measure the magnitude and cost of the nationa! Government. Its provisions extend 
to every lending function of the Governmentin the three great departments—legislative, 
executive, and judicial—and includes the civil functions of the military and naval 
establishments. It appropriates for all the salaries and contingent expenses of all the 
officers and employees of the civil service. If its provisions could be thrown upon canvas, 
they would form an outline map exhibiting the character and the magnitude of the 
Government of the United States. 

Vhis is the proper stand-point from which to study the public expenditures, to 
examine the relation of expenditures to taxation, and of both to the prosperity and well. 
being of the nation. 

What the House may do with this bill will be the test of what they will do with the 
appropriation bills generally. Their action upon this bill will lay the base line from 
which the scale of our expenditures for the coming fiscal year is to be measured; and it 
is for that reason, Mr. Chairman, that I ask the attention of tne House, not only to the 
bill, but to the larger question of our expenditures and our revenues. A very wise man 
said many years ago, concerning the finances of a European kingdom, that if one of their 
annuul budgets alone should survive the next deluge, if it were the only fragment left 
after dry land appeared, from that annual budget alone could be read and reconstructed 
the entire history of the nation. 

A government isan artificial giant, and the power that moves it is money—money 
raised by taxation and distributed to the various parts of the body-politic aceording to 
the discretion of the legislative power. 

NECESSARY EXPENDITURES THE BASIS OF FINANCIAL POLICY. 

The necessary expenditures of the Government form the base line from which we 
Measure the amount of our taxation required, and on which we base our system of 
finance. We have frequently heard it remarked since the session began that we should 
make our expenditures come within our revenues—that we should cut our garment 
according to our cloth.”” This theory may be correct when applied to private affairs, but 
itis not applicable to the wants of nations, Our national expenditures should be mea- 
sured by the real necessities and the proper needs of the Government. We should cut 
our garment so as to fit the person to be clothed. If he bea giant we must provide 
cloth sufficient for a fitting garment. 
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The Committee on Appropriations are seeking earnestly to reduce the expenditures of 
the Government; but they reject the doctrine that they should at all hazards reduce the 
expenditures to the level of the revenues, however small those revenues may be. They 
have attempted rather to ascertain what are the real and vital necessities of the Gov. 
ernment; to find what amouat of money will suffice to meet all its honorable obliga. 
tions, to carry on all its necessary and essential functions, and to keep alive those public 
enterprises which the country desires its Government to undertake and accomplish, 
When the amount of expenses necessary to meet these objects is ascertained, that amount 
should be appropriated ; and ways and means for procuring that amount should be pro. 
vided. 

There are some advantages in the British system of managing their finances. In the 
annual budget reported to the House of Commons, expenditures and taxation are har- 
nessed together. If appropriations are increased, taxes are correspondingly increased. 
If appropriations are reduced, a reduction of taxes accompanies the reduction, 

On some accounts, it is unfortunate that our work of appropriations is not connected 
directly with the work of taxation. If this were so, the necessity of taxation would be 
& constant check upon extravagance, and the practice of economy would promise, as 
its immediate result, the pleasure of reducing taxation. 


SURPLUS AND DEFICIT, 


Revenues and expenditures may be considered from two points of view; in 
relation to the people and their industries, and in relation to the Government and the 
effective working of its machinery. So fur as the people are concerned, they willingly 
bear the burdens of taxation, when they see that their contributions are honestly and 
wisely expended to maintain the Government of their choice, and to accomplish those 
objects which they consider necessary for the general welfare. So far as the (tovern- 
ment is concerned the soundness of its financial affairs depends upon the annual surplus 
of its revenues uver expenditures. A steady and constant revenue drawn from sources 
that represent the prosperity of the nation—na revenue that grows with the growth of 
national wealth and is so adjusted te the expenditures that a constant and considerable 
surplus is annually left in the Treasury above all the necessary current demands; a sur- 
plus that keeps the Treasury strong, that holds it above the tear of sudden panic; that 
makes it impregnable against all private combinations; that makes it « terror to all 
stock-jobbing and gold-gambling—this is financial health. This is the situation that 
wise stutesmanship should endeavor to support and maintain. 

Of course in this discussion I leave out the collateral though important subject of 
banking and currency. The surplus, then, is the key to our financial situation. 
Every act of legislation should be studied in view of its effects upon the surplus. Two 
sets of furces are constantly acting upon the surplus. It is increased by the growth of 
the revenue and by the decrease of expenditure. It is decreased by the repeal or re- 
duction of tuxatiun, and by the increase of expenditures. When both forces conspire 
against it, when taxes are diminished and expenditures are increased, the surplus dis- 
appears. 

With the disappearance of the surp!us comes disaster—disaster to the Treasury, dis 
aster to the public credit, disaster to all the public interests. In times of peace, when 
no sudden emergency has made a great and imperious demend upon the Treasury, a 
deficit cannot occur except as the result of unwise leyislation or reckless and unwar- 
ranted administration. That legislation may consist in tov great an ineresse of appro- 
priations, or in too great a reduction of taxation, or in both combined. 

HISTORY AND CAUSE OF DEFICITS. 

Twice in the history of this nation a deficit has occurred in time of peace. In both 
instances it has occurred because Congress went too far in the reduction of taxation—so 
far as to cripple the revenues and deplete the Treasury. It may be worth our while to 
study those periods of our history in which deficits have thus uccurred, 

1 do not speak of periods of war, for then the surplus is always maintained by the 
aid of loans; but I speak of deficits occurring in times of peace. From the close of the 
lust war with England, in 1815, our revenues maintained a healthy and steady growth, 
interrupted only by years of finanial crisis. A constant surplus was maintained sufli- 
cient to keep the Treasury steady and diminish the public debt, and finally complete 
its payment. But in 1833, the great financial discussion, which at one time threatened 
to dissolve the Union, was ended by the passige of the compromise tariff of 1833—a 
law that provided for the scaling down of tue rates of taxation on imports in each al- 
ternate year until 1842, when all should be reduced to the uniform rate of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

By this measure the revenues were steadily decreased, and in 1840 the Treasury 
was empty. During the nine preceding years the receipts into the Treasury had aver- 
aged thirty-two millions a year; butin 1840 they had fallen to nineteen and a half 
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millions, and in 1841 to less than seventeen millions. True, the expenditures had 
grown with the growth of the country; but no large or sudden expenditure appeared in 
apy of thuse years. The deficit appeared, and it was unquestionably due to too great 
a reduction of taxation. This deficit brought political and financial disaster. To meet 
it, a special session of Congress was convened in June, 1841, and President Tyler sent 
in his message, in which h« declared that by the end of the fiscal year of March 4, 1842, 
there would be a deficit of $11,406,132.98, and a further deficit by September, 1842, of 
$4,845,000. 

In his message of December 7, 1841, he reported a still further deficit and declared 
that these accumulated deficits were the results of the too great reduction of taxation by 
the legislat‘on of 1833. These accumulated deficits amounted to more than all the re- 
ceipts tor that year. They were to that time what a deficit of three hundred millions 
would be to us to-day. 

1 under: tood tue gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawss] to declare that Con- 
gress had never increased taxation in time of peace. Our history does not bear him 
out in this assertion. 

The Congress of 1841-’42 was called upon to repair the wasted revenues by an in- 
crease of taxation. The debates of that body show that the bill they passed was treated 
wholly as necessity of the revenue. The bill itself was entitled “* An act to provide 
revenue for the Government.”’ It became « law in 1842, and under its influence the 
revenues revived. In 1843 the surplus reappeared, and again the revenues continued 
to grow with the growth of the country. 

Excepting the period of the Mexican war, which, like all other modern wars, was 
supported by the aid of loans, the surplus continued down to and including the first 
year of Buchanan’s administration. During the four years of Pierce’s administration, 
the revenues had exceeded seventy millions a year; but in the first year of Buchanan’s 
term, an act was passed so largely reducing the duties on imports that the revenues 
dropped to forty-six and a half millions in 1858, and a deficit appeared which continued 
and accumulated until the coming in of Lincoln’s administration. 

Let us notice the growth of that deficit. On the Ist day of July, 1857, the public 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, was $11,350,270.68; on the Ist day of July, 1860, the 
account stood, total debt, less cash in the Treasury, $61,140,497, showing a deficit of 
fifty millions in the space of three years. When Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated, in 1861, 
the debt had increased to nearly ninety millions, and there had accumulated a deficit 
of more than seventy millions. And those four years of Buchanan’s administration 
were not years of extraordinary expenditures. Indeed, during those four years, the 
expenditures had not averaged so great as in the last year of the administration of Mr. 
Pierce, ‘The deficit then did not arise from an increase of expenditure, but from a de- 
crease of revenue. For four years the Government had been paying its ordinary ex- 
p-uses by the aid of loans at ruinous rates, and by forced loans in the form of Treasury 
notes. Here, as in the former case, the final remedy for the deficit was taxation. 

The first act of the last session of Congress in Buchanan’s term was an act to au- 
thorize the issue of Treasury notes to meet the expenditures of the Government; and 
almost the last act of that session was the act of March 2, 1861, to provide for the pay- 
ment of outstanding Treasury notes, and to meet the expenditures of the Government 
by increasing the duties on imports. This act was passed by a republican Congress, 
and was reluctantly approved by a President whose policy and whose party had pro- 
duced the deficit, and brought financial distress upon the country by cutting too deeply 
and too recklessly into the public revenues. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Wiaill the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly. . 

Mr. NIBLACK. I want to inquire simply whether that deficit did not arise mainly 
from the timidity which Congress felt about increasing taxes in time of peace, and 
which we now feel about assessing additional taxes? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Quite likely there was timidity about putting on taxes. But 
the deficit was caused by taking teo many of them off, and the surplus was restured by 
putting them on again. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Is it not the old story over again, an unwillingness to tax unless 
some emergency like a great war compels us to de 80? ‘ 

Mr. GARFIELD Iam merely stating the history of these two defieits. Before 
I close I will discuss the question whether we are te have another or not. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I only want to make a note as we go along, for, as the gentleman 
will remember, 1 happened to be here in Congress at that time, and I know that to 
have been the case. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I have been appealing to the past to learn how deficits occur. 

In view of its history, 1 am warranted in the declaration that our deficits in time of 
peace have resulted from legislation that has crippled the revenues, and that such 

deficits have been overcome only by replacing taxes too recklessly repealed. 
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RECENT CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. Chairman, when this House convened in December last, we were startled by the 
declaration that another deficit was about to appear. We were informed that we 
might look for a deficit of forty-two millions by the end of the current fiscal year. 
This announcement was indeed the signal for alarm throughout the country; and it 
became the imperative duty of Congress to inquire as to whether there would bea 
deficit, and if so, to ascertain its cause and provide the remedy. 

In this instance, to the ordinary causes that produce a deficit, there had been super- 
added the disastrous financial calamity that visited a portion of the business interests 
of this country in September last; a panic that fell with unparalleled weight and sud- 
denness, and swept like a tornado, leaving destruction in its track. We have not yet 
sufficiently recovered from the shock to be able to messure with accuracy the magni- 
tude of its effects. We cannot yet tell how soon and how completely the revenues of 
the country will recover from the shock. But we have sufficient data to ascertain, 
with some degree of accuracy, the part that the legislation of Congress has played in 
producing the situation in which we now find ourselves. 

That we may more clearly trace the legislative steps by which we have reached 
our present position, I invite your attention to the condition of our finances at the close 
of the war. Leaving out of view the fiscal year ending June 80, 1865, in which there 
were paid over the counter of the Treasury the enormous sum of $1,290,000,000, the 
accumulated products of taxation and of loans, we begin our examination with the year 
that followed the close of the war, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. In that year. 
our aggregate revenues, from all sources, exclusive of loans, amounted to $558,000,000, 
and our expenditures to nearly $521,000,000, leaving us a clear surplus of $37,000,000, 
These were the gigantic proportions of our income and our payments. From these a, 
a base line we sketch the subsequent history of our finances. From these vast totals 
the work of triple reduction began ; reduction of the revenue by the repeal of taxes; 
reduction of ordinary payments by the decrease of expenditures; reduction of the pub- 
lic debt by applying to it vue annual surplus. 





HISTORY OF SURPLUS SINCE THE WAR. 


I present a table which exhibits in parallel columns the annual receipts and expend- 
itures from 1866 to 1873, and the estimated receipts and expenditures for 1874. These 
columns represent the converging lines that mark the reduction of taxes and the reduc- 
tion of expenditures. As these lines approach each other the surplus diminishes; 
whenever they touch and cross each other, the surplus is gone and the deficit will 
appear. 


Receipts and expenditures of the Government. 





Secretary’s | , pon | ED east 
y 2 | Receipts exclusive | ©¥penditures ex. 








For the fiscal year ending— annual re- : clusive of princi- 
port. of loans. pal of public debt. 

J 30, 1366 si 2 | | 

une 30, 1366. . . . $553, 032, 620 06 520, 750, 940 48 
June 30, 1867. ; . : 33, 31 | 490, 634,010 27 | as, 729) 129 33 
June 30, 1868. ° : . 24, 25 | 405, 638, O83 32 | 377, 340, 284 86 
June 30, 1869. R : ; 20 | 370,913, 747 21 | 821, 490, 597 75 
June 20, 1870. : : : 3 | 411, 255, 477 63 | 3BU9, 653, 560 75 
June 30, 1871. . . . 5 | 383, 323, 944 89 292, 177, 188 25 
June 30, 1872 : : . 5 | 374, 106,967 56 | 277, 517, 962 67 
June 30, 1873 ; 4,5 333, 738, 204 67 290,345, 245 33 








From this table it will be seen that, in every year, save one, since the war, the rev- 
enues have been decreased by the reduction of taxes; and in every year save two the 
expenditures have decreased 3 

Two forces have been constantly at work, the one reducing expenditures, the other 
repealing taxes. And yet, by the aid of one and in spite of the other, a handsome 
surplus has been maintained in each of these years. By comparing the two columns 
given in the table, it will be seen that, notwithstanding the diminution of taxes, the 
surplus increased, until in 1870 it reached $100,000,000. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES SINCE THE WAR. 


Keeping in view the column of receipts into the Treasury, let us call to mind the 
various acts and amounts by which the burdens of taxation have been removed. The 
echoes of the last battle had hardly died away when Congress began the grateful work 
of reducing taxation. 
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By the act of July 13, 1866, internal duties were repealed to the amount of.......... reyes poy 




























By the act of March 2, 1867, internal duties were further reduced by the sum of. 40,000,000 
By the acts of February, March, and July, 1868, internal duties were etill farther ree 
duce: by the sum of ’ . ° - 68,000,000 
bv the act of July, 14, 1870, the reduction was: 
On customs. ‘ : : $ -  %9,526,410 
On internal rev enue ; ° S . ‘ ‘ % + $55,000,000 
84,526,410 
By the acts of May 1, and June 6, 1872, the reduction, as statea by the chairman of 
the Committee on W iad sand nee — for “eleven months of last year: 
Oncustoms . ° ’ ; - $44,365,364 
On internal revenue ° . : . ° . ; ‘ « ke 695, 456 
————_ 62, 060, 820 
Making a total reduction, since the close of the fiscal year 1866, of ; + $319,527,230 


I have here stated, not the total that these taxes would have produced if allowed to 
remain on the statute books, but the amount they were producing at the dates of their 
repeal. 

- have now examined the course of revenue and expenditure to the close of the last 
fiscal year. On the first day of July, 1873, the Treasury closed with a surplus of 
$48,000,000, of which amount, however, more than $29,000,000 were due to the 
sinking fugd. If this year is to ‘show a deficit, it will be because the expenditures have 
increased, or because the revenues are diminished from those of last year. 

What are the facts? I give the figures for the two years, omitting the sinking fund 
from euch; those for 1873 as they stand on the books of the Treasury, those for 1874 as 
estimated by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in his epeech of Feb- 
ruary 12, as follows: 


1873—Receipts : f : 7 ee PES ws ae ne -  $333,738,204 64 
1874—Recvipts : ; ° - a ee edi . 261,707,088 99 
Decrease . ‘ . : e . “$52, 030,28 281 65 


I do not admit the cor rectness of these estimates for the current year. The condi- 
tion of the Treasury has grown better since the gentleman from Massachusetts made 
his speech. But taking the estimate as he gave it, and considering the situation in its 
worst aspect, the figures of the gentleman from Massachusetts show this: that, compar- 
ing this fiscal year with the last, our revenues have fallen off more than fifty-two mil- 
lions; and therefore, it is undeniably true that if we are about to meet a deficit, that 
deficit will occur not because increased expenditures have cut away the surplus, but 
because the revenues have suffered a loss of fifty-two millions during the current fiscal 
year—a loss nine millions greater than the surplus of last year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman how came we to lose this fifty-two millions of revenue, if, in- 
deed, it is lost? The ex planation of that loss can be found by examining our legisla 
tion that has reduced the revenues. Let us then go back to the month of July, 1870. 

REDUCTION OF REVENUE IN 1870. 

The fiscal yeat had just closed with a surplus of one hundred millions. It was an 
opportunity to afford relief from the burdens of taxation. Congress determined by the 
act of July 14, 1870, to establish the sinking fund on a firm basis, by making a perma- 
nent appropriation for its annual support; "and having done that, repealed and re- 
duced taxes to the amount of $84,500,000. "Phat was the repeal which swept away the 
income tax, although it was to pe collected for the following year. 

The Treasury did not at once feel the whole effect of so sweeping a repeal. In fact 
the income tax, see iled at that date, has been paying revenue into the Treasury ever 


since. During the last year even, we received more than five miltions of revenues from 


back taxes on income 8. 

But, notwithstanding this heavy reduction, another was made in the months of May 
and June, 1872, which more pa rticuls urly concerns the question of deficit we are now 
diser sasing. In spite of t! ve re duction of 1870, an unusual amount of revenue came pour- 
ing into the Treasury during the year 1872—an amount sufficient, by the aid of reduced 
expenditures, to leave a surplus of more than $90,000,000. Was that a stable 
surnius? (ould it ve relied on to continus and increase, even if no further reduc- 
tion of taxes were made? Manifestly not. The ‘Treasury had not yet felt the full effect 
of the reduction of 1870. There were paid into the ‘Treasury in 1872, more than nine- 
teen millions of back taxes on articles und occupations from which the tax had been 
removed by the act of 1870. 








REDUCTION IN 1872. 

But there was another consideration which should have been borne in mind by Con- 
gress in its legislation of 1872. We were that year receiving an amount of revenue 
from customs ter in excess of any other year. From commercial and other causes, 
which I will not pause to discuss, there had been an unusual and abnormal increase in 
the amount of for eign importations, an increase that we eould not expeet would con- 


tinue. The revenues from customs ‘that year were $30,000,000 above the average for 
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the four preceding years, and ten millions more than in any other year of our history. 
It was not safe for Congress to calculate upon the continuance of that unusual revenue 
from customs. 

For all these reasons it was inevitable that with any further repeal of taxes, the 
years 1873 and 1874 would show a falling off in revenues, resulting trom former legis- 
lation; from the natural decrease of revenues from miscellaneous sources ; and from the 
necessary falling off of importations from the unusual amount of the preceding year. 
These facts should have been taken into consideration in the spring of 1872, when it 
was proposed te make further reduction of taxes. No doubt a considerable reduction 
was possible and safe. The best estimate that could be made at that time fixed the 
limit of safe reduction at $50,000,000. 

On the 8d of May, 1872, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Mearns, in 
introducing his bill for further reduction of taxes, used these words : 

Fifty millions of reduction of taxes, including the reduction on tea and coffee, [which had 
just been made two days before,] isthe utmost limit of reduction admitted possible by any 
one who has the slightest responsibility for the administration of affairs for the financial 
credit of the naticn. 

Let it be remembered as a part of the current history of our legislagion that the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, speaking not only by the authority 
of his own position, but by the authority of the Treasury Department, declared that 
fifty millions was the utmost limit to which it was safe to go in the reduction of taxes; 
and yet, by the two acts of May land June 6, 1872, Congress cut off from the vital 
revenues of the Governinent more than $62,000,000, nearly $45,000,000 of which were 
in gold. We have the testimony of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the committee of conference, in the final adjustment of the bill, would 
have cut down still five millions deeper, but for the earnest protest of the Treasury 
Department. 

In his speech on the 3d of June, when the chairman presented the conference report 
to the House, he said that when the amount of proposed reduction— 
came to the ears of the Treasury Officials, they brought down upon the committee official 
statements to show that if we reduced the revenues fifty-eight millions, those who were 
responsible for the administration of the Government were of the opinioa that we should 
not have enough to pay the sinking fund. 

But for that protest the reduction would have been five millions greater; it would 
have been $67,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the whole amount of this reduction had afforded relief to the 
people from the burdens of taxation, and had been safe for the Treasury, it would have 
been a cause for public rejoicing. But we have the authority of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the declaration that while the act of May 1, 1872, 
deprived the Treasury of more then $25,000,000 in gold, it did not relieve the burdens 
of the people by a single dollar; that the whole of this vast sum was divided between 
the foreign producer at oneend and the wholesale dealer at the other. I quote from 
his speech of February 14: 

When we took off the $25,000,000 from tea and coffee it did not reduce the price to the con- 
sumer of either article one half-penny. I have the prices-current of the country tobear me 
out that I am substantially, if not mathematically, accurate in thestutement that the whole 
of the ary d taken off was divided between the producer at the one end and the wholesale 
dealer at the other. 

If this revenue, thus uselessly thrown away, were to-day coming into our Treasury 
we should have no fear of a deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a grateful task to remove burdens from the industries and the earn- 
ings of the American people. No more grateful work can an American Congress be 
called upon to perform. But while we are relieving the people from the burdens of 
taxation, it should always be borne in mind that we are in danger of so crippling the 
revenues as to embarrass the Government and endanger the public credit. [t is a great 

- thing to remove all burdensome taxes; but there is danger that while Congress may 
imitate Tennyson’s Godiva, who— 
Took away the tax, 
And built herself an everlasting name,— 
yet in so doing, it may cause the public credit to go forth from, despoiled Treasury, 
and, like the Lady Godiva, ride naked in the streets of the world. We have had 
abounding faith in the elasticity of our revenues. We have found that even reduction 
of rates frequently brings us increased revenues; that the bouyant and almost immortal 
life of our industries will make the tree of our revenues bloom again, how oftensoever 
we may pluck its flowers and its fruits. We think of itasthe fabled tree which Virgil’s 
hero found in the grove of Avernus. Whenever the bough of gold was plucked away, 
another sprang out in its place: 
Primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus ; et simili frondeseit virga metallo. 
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But, sir, we may pluck the golden bough once too often. We may pluck away with 
it the living forces of the tree itself. 

Just that mistake has been made twice before in our political history; a mistake 
which has always been atoned for only by planting new shoots on which new revenues 
might grow. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to ask him a question ?} 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. My friend from Ohio in 1872, I think, endeavored to cut down the taxes 
along with other gentlemen on both sides of the House. I would like to know from 
him what part of that action he objects to now; whether it was the removal of the 
duty on tea, or on coffee, or on what particular article? He reproaches us for our 
work. Will the gentleman, then, tell us wherein we were wrong ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. My worthy and learned friend will perhaps be relieved and 
pleased to learn that I was one of that small but unpopular company of twenty-five who 
voted against the repeul of the duty on tea and coffee, beeause they thought it unwise 
legislation. 

Mr. COX. All right. 

EFFECTS OF REDUCTION OF REVENUE ON THE SURPLUS. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it wonderful, in view of these facts, that our estimated rev- 
enues for the current year should be one hundred and two millions less than the rev- 
enues for 1871? What more is needed to explain this falling off than the admitted 
fact, that since the beginning of the fiscal year 1871, we have repealed and reduced 
taxes to the amount of one hundred and forty-six and a half million dollars? And yet 
with that enormous reduction no man would question the soundness of the Treasury ; 
no man would doubt but that to-day, in spite of the panic and all its effects, we 
should have « strong surplus in the Treasury but for the useless repeal of the duty on 
tea and coffee. Ido not say that it is necessary to restore that duty. I am pointing 
out the effect of its repeal. With the single exception of the reduction on tea and 
coffee, I have heartily joined in all our legislation to reduce taxation. 

On the 12th of December last, the Secretary of the Treasury addressed a letter to 
the Committee on Ways and Means suggesting more taxes on spirits, tobacco and gas, 
and on several classes of corporations, 

In writing this letter the Secretary surveyed the situation as it appeared when the 
worst effects of the crisis were felt by the Treasury. It was nt that date that a deficit 
seemed imminent; and it wasthe duty of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways.and Means to give Congress the facts. 


DEFICIT CAN BE AVOIDED BY RETRENCHMENT. 

If there be a deficit, the duty of Congress is plain. First, to assertain the smallest 
amount by which the necessary expenditures of the Government may be met; and if 
there still be a deficit, to meet it by restoring some of the revenues which we have 
crippled by too great a reduction of taxes. Retrenchment of expenses is the first duty, 
and the performance of that duty may be a perfect and complete remedy ; but I do not 
indorse the doctrine that the expenditures must be cut down, at all hazards, to the 
level of the revenues. If necessary, there must be help on both sids of the ledger. If 
there be u chasin to be bridged, it must be bridged by building from both shores; by 
decreasing the expenditures on one side and increasing the revenues on the other. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, the study which I have been able to give to this subject leads 
me to believe that the revival of business from the disastrous effects of the panic will 
so increase our revenues that by the aid of such reduction as may be made in the ex- 
penditures of the next fiscal year no deficit will occur; that the Treasury will not 
go to protest; that the public credit will not be impaired. Even the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [ Mr. Dawes,] who, to say the least, does not paint the situation with 
the color of the rose, tells us that we shall have at the end of the present fiscal year, 


after all our deficiency appropriations are made, a surplus of ten millions. I think we 
shall havea larger sum. ; 
The official 


The receipts for the month of February show a marked improvement. 
statement, published four days ago, shows that the debt was decreased during the month 
of February by the sum of $2,590,047.45: and, at the close of February, the Secretary 
estimated thut the receipts fur the current year will be eight millions more than the 
estimate which he sent to the Committee on Ways and Means at the beginning of that 
month, 

Mr. Chairman, if I have been successful in the presentation of facts, I have made it 
apparentethat, whatever danger of a deficit may have threatened the Treasury, that 
denger has been produced by two causes: too great a reduction of taxes, and the 
temporary crippling of the revenues by the commercial crisis. The last of these causes 


wus beyond the control of legislation; but in spite of the storm no question of the 
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soundness of the Treasury would have been raised if it had been kept strong by a 
sufficient surplus. 
ESTIMATES, APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


I come now to speak more particularly of our recent expenditures. 

We have seen how taxation has been reduced since the war; it is now neces- 
sary to inquire what has been done on the other side of the ledger. We have 
thus far been considering the revenues. What have been our expenditures? And 
here, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to turn aside from the main line of discussion to no- 
tice the fact that frequent attempts have been made during the last three months to im. 
press the public mind with the belief that the estimates, the appropriations, and the 
expenditures have not only been extravagant but increasing, in recent years. If this 
is 80, it brings te the door of Congress, and to all those whom Congress has intrusted 
with any share of the responsibility on this subject, an imperative obligation to show 
cause fer what they have done. I should notspeak of this but for the fact that it has 
several times been referred to on this floor. That we may know just what the allega- 
tions are, I will quote three paragraphs from the CoNGRESSIONAL KEcorD. On the 15th 
of December, in the debate on revising the estimates, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Dawes] said: 

Could I have my own way about it, the knife would go into that Book of Kstimates * * 
until the difference between current receipts and expenditures should no longer exist. Sir, 
the Book of Estimates isa marvel tome. When I take up that broad book, so unlike that I 
used to carry under my arm, it is most unintelligible to me. The only thing I can realize 
and understand is, that year after year the estimates are going on increasing, until this year, 
in the face of these exigencies, the grand total of estimates is about twelve millions more 
cae it was last year, and about fourteen millions more than the actual appropriation of last 

In the next place, I call attention toa paragraph in a speech by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Becx,] on the 12th of January. In the debate on the naval appro- 
priation bill he said: 

At the last session of the last Congress, after the last presidential election was over, and 
when members were not soon to be called to answer tothe people, then, for the first time 
since I have been in Congress, for the first in the history of the country as I believe, Congress 
appropriated $15,329,000 more than all the estimates of all the Deprrtments. Three hundred 
and eight million dollars was the amount the Departments asked : Congress gave them 
$319,600, 00, and $4,000,000 more the other day, making $323,U00,000, an excess of $15,000,000, the 
highest amount ever given in time of peace,and that, too, immediately after the last presi- 
dential election was over. 

And that we may have the whole chapter befere us, I ask the Clerk to read the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes,] 
made on the 12th of February. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In 1873 the expenditures were $290,345,245.33. and we paid but $43,677,630.05 of the public 
debt. This year our appropriations have gone up from $90,000,000, our expenses for the last 
year, to $319,000,000, without paying one dollar of the public debs. 

Mr. GARFIELD. To these three points, as they represent the three ideas of esti 
mates, appropriations, and expenditures, I desire now to respond briefly. I did respond 
to two of them at the time. J will not pause to notice the rather singular criticism 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] in reference to the bulk of 
the Book of Estimates, except to say that two years ago the Committee on A ppropria- 
tions found this fault with the book, that it was too condensed in its state- 
ments; that the estimates and the reasons therefor, were not given with sufficient 
detail; and at the suggestion of the committee, the Secretary of the Treasury ordered 
a fuller statement, and gave us a quarto instend of a duodecimo. Now, while the 
quarto is somewhat too large for a pocket companion, yet it happens that the bulk of the 
book is not a measure of the appropriations asked for; that the modest little quarto 
that former chairmen of the Committee on Appropriations carried under their arms 

estimated a great many millions more of appropriations than the swollen quarto which 
I have had the honor to carry during the last two years. ; 

Referring to the statement of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brcx,] it would 
indeed be a grave matter, and one requiring explanation, if Congress had appropriated 
$15,000,000 above the amount estimated as necessary for the publicservice. I answered 
at the time that what the gentleman called the estimates of last session were only the 
aggregate given in the regular Book of Estimates sent in on the first day of the session. 
I also showed that from the day that book was sent in until the last day of the session, 
additional estimates were constantly coming in. For instance, a whole book of esti- 
mates of deficiencies, amounting to more than $6,000 000, came in after the regular 
Book of Estimates was printed. I have here compiled from the records of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations a list of those estimates that came to the House or to the com- 

mittee from the several Departments after the Book of Estimates came in, and the 
total amounts to the sum of $23,392,540.386. These were just as really estimates as 
though they had been printed in the Book of Estimates; and when the appropriations 
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of Congress are compared with the estimates, we must compare them with the whole, 
and not with a part. The gentleman was wholly wrong in his allegation. The appro- 
priations made by Congress at the last session were far below the estimates. 

Mr. BECK. Wiil the gentleman allow me one question right there ? 

Mr.GARFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. Is it nota fuct that the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Ist of 
December last—December, 1873—in his Book of Estimates, page 175, states that all 
the estimates for the year 1874 were $308,323,256, while the gentleman himself has 
stated on this floor that the appropriations were $319,000,000; is not that true ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. This sum of $308,000,000 of which the gentlernan speaks is what 
is found in the Book of Estimates only, and does not include the additional estimates 
which I have just referred to. 

Mr. BECK. Ah, but this is the question: After all these deficiency bills were 
passed on the Ist day of December, 1878, did not the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
Book of Estimates again repeat that all the estimates for the year 1874 were 
$308,000,000 ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Hedid not. In this year’s Book of Estimates he states what 
his estimates were for 1874. But that statement is taken bedily, from millions down to 
cents, from the Book of Estimates of the previous year, which book was in print and 
on our tables on the first day of the session, in December, 1872. All this I pointed out 
to the gentleman in the debate some weeks ago. 

Mr. BECK. I will say this, and then I will not interrupt the gentleman further. 
I will make good, when I come to reply to him, not only the statement that we appro- 
priated $319000,000 when the estimates merely called for $308.000,000, but I will 
make good also that the gentleman misled the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means [Mr. Dawes] by making him admit that the sinking fund was included in 
this year’s appropriations, and not in other years, when he ought to have known that 
the sinking fund was included in them all, and I will demonstrate that fact. 

Mr. GARFIELD. When the genileman attempts that demonstration I shall be 
ready to try the question of arithmetic with him. I come now to the last of the three 
paragraphs which I have quoted from the RECORD, and that is the statement of the 
gentleman from Massachusetis, [Mr. Dawes.] I would notrefer to that statement now, 
particularly in the absence of the distinguished gentleman, but for the fact that the 
answer which I made at the moment, and which the gentleman very frankly acknowl- 
edged before the Huuse was correct, does not seem to have reached the country at all. 
Accusation goes on horseback while refutation travels very slowly on foot. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts startled the House, at least for a moment, and startled the 
country—by the statement which has been read atthe Clerk’s desk, that during the 
current fiscal year the appropriations had swollen from $290,000,000, the figures of last 
year, to $319,000,000, the figures of this yaar; in other words, that the extravagance of 
Congress had swollen the expenditures by the enermous sum of $29,000,000. That was 
indeed a sturitiing stutement, but the only thing startling about it was the $29,000,600 ; 
and when the correction was made by which the $29,000,000 were taken bodily out of his 
statement the cause of the alarm was gone, and the alarm itself ought also to have dis- 
appeared with it. Bat, sir, though the correction was made in open House, I desire to 
show the committee how littie the country understands what thecorrection was. The 
daily papers the next morning contained about two eolumns of the Associated Press 
report of the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and I will read the enly por- 
tion of that report which relates to the correction : 

Mr. GARFIELD criticised some of Mr. Dawes’ figures ,especially those relating to the 
sinking fund. 

I will add that the special dispatches contained a much fuller report. But most of 
the public journals received only the dispatches of the Associated Press. 

I have no doubt that the reading public generally understand to this day that the 
first statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts remains uncontradicted, and that 
we have spent during the current fiscal year nearly $30,000,000 more than during the 
preceding year. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not just to compare the appropriatiens of one fiscal year 
with the expenditures of another, for the plain reason that expenditures do not equal 
appropriations. Appropriations are intended to be made large enough to cover and 
more than cover the expenditures. Although there may be deficiencies on some items, 
yet there are always s‘iil large sumsof unexpended balanees to be covered into the 
Treasury each year. {tis because of that very difference between appropriations and 
expenditures that the gentleman from Massachusetts could point to the fact that there 
were seventy-two millions vf unexpended balances of former years ready to be covered 
into the Treasury at the end of the present fiscal year. 

I have compiled from the annual and permanent appropriations a statement of the 
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amounts appropriated for each fiscal year since 1869, not including the sinking-fund. 
Stating it in round millions the account stands thus: 
Total appropria- Deficieney appropriations 





tions. Jor former years. 
For fiscal year ending June 3°, 1870 ‘ ° $317,000,000 $23,000,000 
For fiscal year ending June 30, 1871 B ; 815,000,000 22,000,000 
For fiscal year ending June 30, 1872 ° 295.000,000 14,(00,006 









For fiseal year ending June 30, 1873 : 291,000,000 6,500,000 
For fiscal year ending June 38, 1874 ; . 290,060,000 11,000,000 

From this table it will be seen that in every year the appropriations exceed the 
expenditures; and that there has been a decrease in the amount of appropriations for 
each of those year: 

In answer to all that has becn said on the subject I point to the fact that the appro- 
priations made at the last session of Congress, for the current year, were less than the 
appropriations for any yeur since the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL. 1 move that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] have 
leave to proceed without limit, making his own choice whether he will goon now or in 
the morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks that the gentleman 
from Ohio [ Mr. GaxrigrLp |] have permission to preceed without limit. The Chair 
hears no objection, and the permission is granted. The gentleman from Ohio will 
continue. 

Mr. KELLOGG. ‘There is to be a session to-night, and unless the gentleman desires 
to finish now 

Mr. GARFIELD. Iam under obligations to the committee for the courtesy it has 
shown me, and with its permission I prefer to go on now. 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURES, 

Mr. Chairman, as I have already said, there have been two years sinee the war in which 
the expenditures were greater than during the preceding years. One was the year 1868, 
when the expenditures appeared greater by $30,000,000 than those of 1867. The ether 
was in 1878, when the expenditures appeared $12,000,000 greater than in 1872. ‘This 
latter year of increase was the first year of my service as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Whatever share of responsibility belongs to me for that increase I 
cheerfully bear. Not the least difficult part of my task was to follow in the footsteps 
of the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes,] whose committee 
had largely reduced expenditures the preceding year; and this made it all the more 
ditficult to continue the reduction, 

It ought also to be borne in mind that reduction of our expenditures cannot be carried 
on indefinitely. The reductions we huve made since 1866 were possible only because 
we have been coming down from the high level of war expenditures te the new basis 
of peace. It is apparent that we must soon reach the limit of reduction, must soon 
reach a point where the constant and rapid growth of the country, its increase of popu- 
lation and of settled territory, will bring us under the control of the normal law of 
increase; und that thenceforward our expenses must grow with the growth and the 
development of the country. Expenditures thus adjusted are not only neeessary and 
defensible, but they are the real index by which we measure the health and prosperity ofa 
nation. Have we reached that limit of reduction? In aspeech which I delivered on the 
legislative appropriation bill of two years ago, I ventured to predict that if peaee con- 
tinued undisturbed we should reach the limit of possible reduction in 1876—that by that 
time the interest and premium on the public debt would be reduced to $95,000.000, and 
tht the total annual expenditures, including this interest, would not exceed $230,000,- 
000. Perhaps that was too hopefula view. The beavy reduction of revenues makes it 
doubtful whether we can reduce the interest to the figure suggested; and then there 
seems to be a sort of immortality in war bulls. 

ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES FOR LAST FISCAL YEAR. 

For the information of the House, IT have made a careful analysis of the actual ex- 
pehditures of the fiscal year which ended on the 30th of June, 1873 I have grouped 
these expenditures into three classes: First, those payments which were made directly 
on account of the war; sceondly the expenses of the Army and Navy; thirdly, all 
other expenditures, including the civil establishment and public works, 





I. Amounts paid during the fiscal year 1873 on account of expensss growing directly out of the late war: 


Joint Select Committee on Alleged Outrages in Southern States....ccccecccccccccccccecescce $1, 087 20 
Investigations in relation to elections in Louisiana and Arkansas........- iebbw seb a beens wuine 20, 000 00 






Payment of judgments Court of Claims...........-.- ecccccces 

Southern claims commission....... . 52, 800 04 
‘Tribunal of arbitration at Geney 62, 210 22 
Expenses of national currency .. 181, 654 84 


Bixgen bed OF NAUOIAl 1ONNi sons oesccseksdwnscaescnsesesseesne 2, 806, 863 94 
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MME is IBLE NTMEECLENI eo in's;s 2 in:0 a eieinie.)c)svasens sna aiaioeisigiaie ows iavin cas baleeaceie kane aqaniamaasaeaees #54, 726 83 
Cost of assessing and collecting internal revenue, including payments of drawbacks and amounts 
illegally collected....... 6, 687, 039 49 














overage claims fe rT cotton 52 95 
; 540 5: 
Exp enses of colle scting thea t tux in De laware 22 46 





9, 075 








Rearnen for lands sold for direct taxes........ 

Return of proceeds of captured and abandoned prope rty 
Collection of captured and abandoned pro perty, recor¢ 
Refunding internal taxes illegally collee ted . aoe 
Refunding proceeds of cotton seized....... 
Premium on bonds purchased in currency. 
ston the “— AEE. cevecicees 
TNE saa g cieis)sicisrais's'cie cevcccccccs 
Keeping, transporting, and. sup plying prisoners OF WET 5650500 
OR scan k ekenwh san Nnneeeebanetleeus sacbes itceneacsesewaneesce 
National cemeteries. 
Maintenance of ste 
Gun-boats on Western rivers.... 






vide nee respectil 















































Providing for comfort of siek and ¢ dis charge ed soldiers . , 305 79 
Payment of stoppages or fines due National Asylum for Disable od Vv olun te OP OMNOUA ssc: calves 193, 750 59 
Traveling expentes of California and Nevada Volunteers.........ccccecccecccccecccoccccces 28, 000 00 
Traveling expense sof First Michigan Cav: ulry Barer here cracads icipdewasece 500 00 
Commutation of rations to prisoners of war in rebel States. iaieiaiaie Sane wierenee eabid 000 00 
Draft and substitute fund.. are eC ea ; 792 84 








Appliances of disabled soldie ; 
conch Hion of insane v oluntee r soldier B cevcce 
Support of of Freedmen’s Hoxpital and Asylum, W 





Support of oe san of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands. (rn “gul: ar). 924 79 
Support of Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands (transfer). . 871 95 





De 
Horses and other property lost in the military service... 
Reimbursing State of Kausas for militar y expenses 
Reimbursing State of Kentucky for mi 
Refunding to States expenses incurred in raising volunteers. 
Defraying expenses of minute-men and voluntee rs in Penns aylvapia, ‘Maryland, Ohio, hi ndiana, 








110 3L 








and Kentuek¥ Wire pred Dib to pwessincarets SEDO Ae ie ON a en ee eres 28, 762 32 
Supplying arms and mu ritions of war to loyal citizens in revolted States... 945 38 
Capture of Jefferson Davis.......... Ee oe 2, 05L 00 

furnished dari ‘ 927,910 19 





Claims of loyal citizens for supplic 
Bounty for destruction of ememy’s vesrels.......ceeee ee eeeee wees 
Payment to captors of the rebel ram Albemarle..........0eeee 
Payment to oficers and crew of the United States steamer Kear 
Pensions* ... Oe Ee eo a amd re 


Relief acts (various) 


B02 28 
912 90 
,377 09 
29, 35 350, 426 86 

797, 748 78 












Raiateig cvsesiccecesigineece  LOt 0m, a0 OL 


Total . PTTTITITTITIT TTT TTT 
IL. Military and naval establishments: 
Forthe Army, after deducting payments for the late war, already mentioned 
in group 1, and for improvements of rivers and harbors, ard other 
BeNOR Gy 7, Os cc ceroaiae wielcs stele a Whee Gidne Raison eta moc cessMesecnsess BOC OCIORe Oe 
MURS UIs icss's cicisiciosewaneseces 3% es - 21,474, 433 61 














a — 53,998, 982 25 
a Pend service proper; being all the expenditures not named in the first and second 
OUps 

L The civil list , including expenses of legislative, judicial, and executive oifi- 

ces of the Government, not ineluding Internal Revenue and Customs — 

DOC UNON IG «..5:6-v 000% Sesvecee TeTTTU CEE Te rT EL 
— of salaries by ret of Mareh 3, 18 
BPN SINGELCOUIHO s:, <is)n'e <selsivisicwicisiu's se'clsicics sa'esieisieis 





16, 026, 321 32 
1, 948, 210 04 
1, 292, O08 49 
7, 946 809 53 










RRO see cone sins 515.1. ccies spewieuawsins sist ei 
Expenses of iuints, Coast surv light-house Se 
and marine hoxspitals......++..- MTT TT Tree ° 4, 812, 183 58 
Cost of collecting customs duties, exclusive of reveuue-cutter service and buila- : 
ing and repairing eustom-hous: s, including the refunding of excess of de- 








ny 045 93 


Poccccrcccccccccs 12, 















posits and amounts flegally ce olleete ae 
Deficiencies in the revenues of the Post-Office Department.....0+00- : 4,7 
Mail-steamship service....... ‘ . : 





- 105, 762 44 
1,401,971 27 
271, 985 36 
221,917 50 


Expenses of eighth and nint h censu 
Survey of public lan and land fa 
Government of Territories. 
Steamboat inspection servi 








2 Extraordinary i ee 
Investi figs ition of Senatoriz il er lection in Kan 


DSHS. cee. « ee £0, 000 “0 
Survey of boundar 'y between United States and Br 


2, 304 63 











Commissioners to iuternutional penitentiary cougress at Lon: “ss m. coeccccs 5, 000 00 
Copies of PFOCCGGINGH OF SAMO. sc000 en 06 c00000100 st bovis anes es cveneeeseiccse sis 1,362 65 
International exposit at VieNOe-.cc0s0ss e aie 111, 146 26 
Payments for evin, Is, &e., destroye . 370, 813 24 





1, 662, 634 R6 
——_—— —__ ai, 277, 052 10 


Miscellaneous.......eceecseccecceecs 
3. Public works ; 
“astom-houses, an 1 post-offices, and repairs ¢ 

Marine hospitals...... 

Light-houses and repai 

Court-h: vuses » pe steofli 





3, 270, : f “9 90 
3 
1, 408, ? B51 49 





5,252 452 34 
916, 476 33 




















Forts and fortifications..........--.eeeees 1, 801, 766 92 






Rivers and harbors.............- * 6, 371, 687 32 
Navy-yards i eGeh eh eon neeeeeees Kise 1, 370, 587 06 
Interior Department building 10, 000 00 


Buildings, Government Hospital for Insane, Columbia Hospita R 
bia Institation for Deaf and Dumb. .... o0000000000000%00000cccssecesees 179, 800 00 
Improvements of public grounds, streets and avenues in the city of Washing- 
ton, including Washington Aqueduct and bridges across the Potomac 
river, extension of Capitol grounds and Capitol building................. 4, 062,915 08 
————————_ 3 Sohne 


Ree CORRS co 5s56seesskcemener esse: bbb0nn'0beebnbbvebbe0eseee esses ee ee eececccccccce 290, 345,459 

It will be seen by an examination of this analysis that every expenditure enumer. 
ated in the first group is a direct charge of the lute war. Now, that first group amount 
in the total to $157,262,416.81; that is, 54 per cent. of all the expenditures of the Gor. 
ernment, excluding the sinking fund, for the last fiscal year. In examining those item 
one by one, I find but a single place where it seems to me there has been any extrava. 
gance whatever ; and that is the expenses of the national loan, to which I will refe 
before Iam done. I ask gentlemen to go over those items, and say what portion of the 
$157,000,000 expended in paying the charges of the war could possibly have been left 
out with justice ? 

In the second group I have placed the Army and the Navy—not counting in the 
public works for rivers and harbors, navy-yards, arsenals, and the like, that have been 
built in connection with the Navy and the Army, but the net charges of the Army 
and the Navy themselves. These make the second group; and they amount to 
$58,998 982.25; that is just 18 per cent. of the whole expense of the year. 

The third group embraces all other expenditures, and I have sub-grouped them for 
convenience into three heads: First, the civil service proper, the civil establishment 
represented by this bill and other kindred appropriations; secondly, extraordinary 
expenses that came in during the year but of a civil kind; thirdly, public works of all 
kinds grouped together. Now this third group and its sub-groups amount in the total 
to $79,803,847.27, or 28 per cent. of the entire expenses of the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, take the results: $290,000,000—54 per cent. directly for, the 
war; 18 per cent. for our military and naval establishments; and 28 per cent. for all 
other expenses put together. Going through the items carefully one by one, when gen- 
tlemen attack the economy of this Government they ought to specify the item thatis 
extravagant; they should specify the item that is wrongfully there. It will not do to 
declaim against extravagance in general and not specify where it is. 1 have endeay- 
ored, in this statement, te spread out as on an open scroll, the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment; and I ask the help of every man in this House to point out the places in this 
list where real, effective, wise retrenchment can be made. 

It will be observed that in the first group I have placed only those items of expenditure 
which grew directly out of the war; yet it will not be denied that a very considerable 
portion of the expenses in the other two groups were made necessary in consequence of 
the war. But as they all belong to the annual expenditures of our civil and military 
establishments, it is difficult to say just what portion is fairly chargeable to that cause. 

It will not be denied that the vast masses of accounts for bounty, for back pay, for 
materials furnished, for war claims, in all their innumerable forms, that came to the 
Treasury for settlement, have required a very great increase of clerical force in all the 
auditing and accounting departments of the Government; and the numerous payments 
which have been made on account of the war fund up to the current year, show that 4 
large portion of the force in all these departments is still employed on this business. 

Again, the destruction of our light-houses along the southern coast, the neglect of 
our rivers and harbors, and public buildings, in all the States lately in the rebellion, 
has brought upon the country the necessity for restoration, repair, and rebuilding, which 
has greatly increased that class of our expenditures. Weare still maintaining an 
increased civil establishment because of the war. And it is in this part of our civil 
administration where we will find most opportunity for retrenchment, where we will 
find it possible to muster out employees and abolish expenditures, which, though they 
have been needed, can be dispensed with in the future without crippling the ordinary 
service of the Government. 

In the pending bill, the Committee on Appropriations have indicated, by legislative 
provisions, such measures of retrenchment us they believe the service will bear without 
njury. And they invite the House to examine, with the closest scrutiny, the items of 
expenditure exhibited in the table I have given, and toaid the committee in pointing out 
places where further reduction can possibly be made. ’ 

Let our criticisms be accompanied by legislative provisions that will rectify the 
errors we complain of. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have drawn a few conclusions from my own study of these 
groups, as to what can be done. I speak for the Committee on Appropriations when I 
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say that we have agreed upon this principle, that we will not undertake to cut the ap- 
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ropriations down at all hazards to the level of revenues, however low that level may 
7 We do not believe in that. We believe that if a cutting down, such as ought to 
be made for its own sake, does not carry the Treasury through, then it is the business 
of Congress to provide ways and means; it is the business of Congress to tax whenever 
taxation is needed to prevent a deficit. 

But the Committee on Appropriations propose two things: first, that wherever an 

expenditure has grown out of the war, or grown up in any other way, or an abuse 
hus crept in, that expenditure and that abuse should be lopped off—in other words, if 
any expense can be mustered out, we propose to muster it out for all future time. Hav- 
ing done that, there is just one other thing we think ean be done. Going over the 
proper and fitting expenditures of the Government, if we come to any that can be post- 
oned for « yeur without seriously impairing any great national interest, we say, 
postpone it. When we have done those two things, we do not propose to cut down 
nother dollar anywhere. And if in this bill gentlemen can show us that we have 
anywhere cut into the life of the Government or its necessary functions, we desire to 
restore what has been taken away. If in any place we ought to have increased expend - 
itfres or appropriations, and have not done so, point it out and we will move an in- 
crease. 
Guided by these two principles, the Committee on Appropriations desire tu suggest 
in what ways retrenc hment can be made; and to that end I submit the estimates for 
the next year as we find them. It should be understood that the e-timates set down in 
the Book of Estimates are not all that we must pass upon. Others come which are 
not written in that book. On page eight of the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, he states that the estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
$0, 1875, will be $819,198,736 82. 

‘this amount is given in full detail in the Book of Estimates. It is alargesum. It 
includes all the estimates of what will be used of the permanent appropriations ; it 
includes the interest and the premium on the public debt; it includes the sinking fund ; 
itincludes almost all the public works; but there are some things which it does not 
include. It does not include the estimates for continuing the work on the State, War 
and Navy Department building. That building, for some reason, has never been re- 
\ported in any of the regular Books of Estimates. The reason is, I suppose, it has thus 
far been under the charge of the Secretary of State, and he sends in his estimates di- 
rect, They have not yet come in; but I understand that his estimate is $1,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year. Again, it does not include the deficiency estimates for nearly 
$3,000,000 which were sent in a few days since. In the next place it includes no esti- 
mate for the centennial celebration, That estimate seems to have sprung up in the two 
Houses themselves, or perhaps it has come to us from the country. Whatever that es- 
timate is, it is to be added to make up the total. It has not yet assumed « very deti- 
nite shape. In the next place, the estimates of the board of public works are not in 
the Book of Estimates, but come to us from the President direct, and amount to about 
$4,000,000. And finally, there has been appropriated, on an average, for the last two 
years, $3,500,000 in the form of relief acts, pension bills, bills sent to us from the south- 
em claims commission, which appear in no Book of Estimates anywhere. 

I believe I have now enumerated all the estimates which are likely to come to us; 
and the grand total of all of these is a little over $330,000,000. Large as the amount is, 
itis more than a million less than the corresponding estimates of last year. 

It includes of course the sinking fund; it includes all estimates I can hear of from 
allsources. Of course a large number of these we will not appropriate for; but taking 
that as the outside total of all possible, or at least probable, estimates what reduction 
can we make ? The Committee on Appropriations have gone over all the bills with some 
care, at least far enough to find out what they think will be needed, except one. We 
have made no estimate as to how much reduetion can be made in the postal service, 
and for the reason that when the new lettings come in they may change the entire guage 
und basis of the estimates. I therefore leave out of the calculation the post-office ap- 
propriation bill altogether. Leaving that out, I give the following as the facts thus 
farelicited: We have introduced into the House and passed the Army, Navy, and 
Fortification appropriation bills; and these three bills, as they passed the House, appro- 
priate a total of $11,663,287 less than the original estimates. 

The gentleman from New York made the statement correctly as to the bills them- 
Klves, but one item was not give in his statement, the item of a million and a quar- 
ter, estimated for arming the tortifications, which did not go into either bill, and which 

@ committee agreed to drop, and it was therefore never reported to the House in any 
form. So the three bills which have passed the House have appropriated $11,500,000, 
in round numbers, below the original estimates. In the bill now under discussion, the 
reduction below the estimates is four and a half millions. One million of this reduc- 
tion results from the repeal of the increased salary law of a year ago. One half 
million more results from the reduction of the number of clerks and other employees in 
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the departments, as proposed by the Committee on Appropriations in the pending bill, 
In the Indian appropriation bill reported yesterday the reduction below the estimates 
is one million, I believe. 

Mr. PARKER, of Missouri. One million seven hundred thousand dollars, in round 
numbers. 

Mr. GARFIFLD. It is better than I supposed. At the last accoun's it was sup- 
posed it was about one million. 

There now remains to be considered the great Miscellaneous Appropriation Bill. We 
believe it will be possible to reduce on light-houses $1,000,000; on navy yurds, $400,- 
000; on arsenals, $300,000 ; on the public buildings and grounds in the Distriet of Qo. 
lumbia, which are under the charge of the supervising architect of the capitol and of 
the commissioner of public buildings and grounds, $900,000; and on appropriations for 
buildings under the charge of the supervising architect of the Treasury, $2,500,000; 
making « total reduction in the miscelianeous appropriation bill of $5,100,000. 

The com nittee are of opinion that from tue very large estimates for rivers and 
harbors there ought to be a reduction of eleven and a half millions. The estimates 
were neurly sixteen millions, and we have rarely given five millions in any one yea® 
The committee believe if fuur millions were given it would be about the average for 
several years, and would enable us to make a reduction of eleven and a half million on 
that bili. 

The pensions will remain nearly stationary. Although the gentlemen in charge of 
that bill authorized me to say to the House that he thinks we can reduce one-half mil- 
lion, I do not reckon that in, thinking we will probably not be able to make a reduction 
there. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Allow me to say in reference to that reduction that the bill does not 
reduce the pension of any soldier, or soldier’s widow, or minor child. 

Mr.GARFIELD. Of course net. It is simply that the pensions themselves are 
expiring. 

The Military Academy bill will remain almost precisely at the figures of last 
year. The gentleman in charge of that bill informs me that he does not see new thathe 
ean make a reduction of more than $10,000 below the figures of last year, for the reason 
that the numberof cadets in the Military Academy is increased, in consequence of the 
increase of congressional districts, by forty nine. Last year the Committee on Appro- 
priations reported in favor of extending the term of study to six years. But that 
proposition was not adopted. We cannot therefore more than maintain the old level 
as regards the Military Academy. 

The consular and diplomatic bill remains about the same. It represents the steady 
and even growth of our foreign relations. 

Putting all these items of decrease together, I am enabled to figure up a reduction of 
$31,300,000 below the gross estimates which I have already presented. A large portion 
of this reduction was proposed by the heads ef the Departments in their revised 
estimates. 

The reduction here propesed is a reduction of items set down in the Book of Esti- 
mates. That is, itis a reduction from the three hundred and nineteen millions. It 
remains to be considered how much we shall be able to reduce from the other estimates 
which come tous in addition to those of the Book of Estimates. Probably we shall not 
be able to make a Jarge reduction on the deficiencies asked for, for as they now stand 
they are much smaller than the average amount of deficiencies granted within the last 
eight years. 

What Congress willdo in reference to the Centennial Exhibition and? in refer- 
ence to the estimates for the Board of Public Works, and how maca will be uppropri- 
ated in the form of relief bills, claim bills, aud pension bilis, members of the House 
can estimate as well as I. 

These things ought to be fairly considered by the House and determined on their 
merits. 

It is thersfere impossible to say what figure will represent the ultimate amount of 
reduction. But I believe [ am reasonably save in saying that we can reduce the ex- 
penditures, exclusive of tne sinking fund, to $270,000,000 for next year, provided the 
House sustain the Committee on Aporupriations as chey have done in the bills already 
reported. ig 

It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that L have everywhere counted in the sinking 
fund as one of the expenditures which we are bound to meet by every obligation of 
goud faith and wis policy. Lt was unfortunate that no separate aceourt of the sinking 
rund was Kept uatil 1859-'70, aitnoaga large amounts of the principal of the public 
debt had been paid off before that time. For the last four years we have kept that 
account separate, and now it is included in tae regular estimates, Tne sinking fund is 
the sacred symbol aod siueld of the public faith. Lt is a perpetual memorial to the 
world that we are paying our public debt. I would far sooner levy additioaal taxes 
than see the sinking fund neglected. 
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When, therefore, I say I believe it possible to reduce expenditures for the next 
ear to two hundred and seventy millions, exclusive of the sinking fund, I mean tosay 
that I regard it as the unquestioned duty of Congress to provide for three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to meet our aggregate expenditures including the sinking fund and the 
interest on the public debt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to two or three points in concluding 
my remarks upon this bill. I cordially concur with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. Dawks] in all his aspirations for retrenchment. But it is important that propo- 
sitions for retrenchment be put into the form of legislation. 

There were several leading points in which the gentleman recommended retrench- 
ment and reform. In the first place, he alluded to the necessity of doing away 
with our permanent appropriations as far as possible. In that he has the cordial sup- 
port of the Committee on Appropriations ; for on the 26th day of January, in obedi- 
ence to the directions of the Committee on Appropriations, I introduced into the House 
two resolutions, of which one wus an order to report in this bill now pending « propo- 
sition to repeal the law which makes permanent appropriations for the expenses of the 
national loan, and to makeif a subject of annual appropriation. The other resolution 
empowered and directed the Committee on Ways and Means to undertake a like work . 
in reference to the laws for collecting customs. 

The system by which we provide for the expense of collecting customs is an old one 
born with Government, which has been subject to constant abuses, It needs, as it has 
needed for many years, thorough revision ; and no committee is so well qualified to 
make that revision as the Committee on Ways and Means. They are familiar with our 
custom laws and can best determine how the needed reform can de accomplished. 

The Committee on Appropriations have given at least two full weeks of work to 
the subject of the expenses of national loans, and have provided in this bill for repeal- 
ing all laws that make permanent appropriations for those expenses. 

If the committee will indulge me, I will state what was the peculiar difficulty in 
thatcase. During the war, when a great loan was issued, there was added « clause to 
the act authorizing it, that a certain sum‘or a certain per cent. of this particular loan 
should be used to pay for the expenses of negotiating it and printing the bonds. But 
in 1872 the Committee on Ways and Means broughs in a biil, which passed without 
debate, making a permanent appropriation of 1 per cent. of all notes and bonds and 
fractional currency issued or reissued in any one year as the expense of the national 
loan And during the past year there were nearly five hundred millions of such paper 
issued and printed ut the Treasury Department, making thus an annual appropriation, 
without the revision of Congress, of nearly five millions a year, which the Secretary 
could use at his discretion. 

Out of the appropriations for the expenses of the national loan has grown up the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing with its twelve hundred employees. There are to- 
day twelve hundred persons employed in that Bureau, and not only the number of em- 
ployees, but their salaries, are regulated by discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
And beside that, in four of the offices of the Treasury Department there are ‘ive hun- 
dred additional clerks and employees whose salaries are regulated only by the discretion 
of the Secretary, and whose numbers are regulated only by his discretion, who are not 
appropriated for in our annual bills, but are paid out of tais permanent appropriation 
for the national loan. We have undertaken to sweep this law away and fix the num- 
ber of clerks and employees and make an annual appropriation based on the annual 
estimates. We have largely reduced the appropriation. Last year the cost of coilect- 
ing the customs was unusually large, and this cost is paid under a permanent appropri- 
ation. It ought not to be so, and we hope that before this bill is through the Com- 
mitte on Ways and Means may devise a scheme by which we may regulate the cost of 
collecting our revenues from customs, as we have done for the loans. 

The most difficult thing we have encountered is the very great expense of public 
works ; and here Mr. Chsirman,I may say that [ am not hostile to our publie works ; 
but rather am proud of them, as far as they are necessary to the public service. 
They belong to that class ot our expenditures that should be called investments for the 
comfort, convenience, and growth of the nation. The greatest of these expenditures 
1s on our rivers and harbors, and I call attention to the fact that in fifteen of the last 
thirty-four years, not adollar was appropriated for rivers and harbors in the United 

States. ‘Our friends on the other side of the House, when they were in power, believed 
In the doctrine that Congress had no right to make internal improvements ; and in fifteen 
of their years of power, our docks and piers were rotting, and oar harbors were filling 
up, because the theory of non-improvement left them co perish. More than 75 per 
cent. of all that has ever been appropriated, to open our rivers and clearout our har- 
bors and make a highway for commerce on our coasts and upon our inland iakes and 
rivers, has been appropriated since the war, by the party now in power. 
Iname these works only to praise them. They are carried on under the War De- 
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partment, and no man, I believe, has charged corruption in the expenditure of the 
money. But it is one of that class of expenditures that can in part be postponed—that 
need not be done ina year. It is well that enough has been done to make it possible 
for us to open our internal avenues of commerce as the growth of trade requires. 

Another branch of our public service which no man can think of without being proud 
of it is our light-house system. I look upon it as one of the wonders of our early history, 
that, during the first three months of the life of the first Congress, our fathers struck out 
on a new line, unknown in the history of legislation, when they declared in one simple 
act that the light that gleamed from every Pharos on our shores should be free to the 
ships and sailors of all nations. Until recently the United States has stood 
absolutely alone in allowing the nations of the world to have the benefit of lights with- 
out charge. I always feel a keen sense of satisfaction when I am permitted to aid in 
making appropriations to keep these lights burning on our shores. The life-saving 
stations which have been added are expenses of the same character. I would du 
nothing to cripple these great interests. 

., One branch of our public works 1 think we have overdone; at least we have been 
going faster in it than we ought to go; and that is our pubtic buildings—our post- 
offices, court-houses, and official buildings of that sort. But there has been a demand 
all over the country for their increase, a demand which sometimes the committees of 
this House have not been able to resist. I remember how greatly the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [| Mr. Dawes] in 1871, was pressed with 
these demands. I remember that on the 27th day of Hebruary, be brought in his 
sundry civil appropriation bill, and himself, by direction of his committee, moved to 
suspend the rules and make it in order, and it was made in order to put into the bill 
fifteen buildings never before authorized. I remember that they were put into the bill 
under a suspension of the rules. But amendments for still other buildings were added 
in the House, until the billsank under their weight, and was laid on the table, on the 
motion of the distinguished gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HotmMan.] I allude to this 
to show what a pressure there has been on all Committees on Appropriations for in- 
creasing the expenditures on the public works. Although that bill was once defeated, 
it was afterward reconsidered and passed, with several of the new buildings stricken out. 
Yet they were left as a legacy to subsequent years. 

The 41st Congress authorized sixteen new buildings in addition to those then in 
progress, and it was mainly because of that large increase in the buildings authorized 
that the expenditures for 1873 were increased over those of 1872. 

During the 42d Congress fourteen new buildings were authorized, most of them the 
buildings that had been inserted in the Miscellaneous Bill of 1871, but were thrown 
out before that bill became a law. 

I know howstrong the pressure is toincrease the number and size of public build- 
ings, but I hope the House will not appropriate any more money during the coming year 
for works not already begun. This is good economy, first, because our whole force in the 
architect’s office are engaged to the top of their ability on works now in progress; and 
it is good economy, because we really cannot afford to do all the work on buildinsg 
which are fairly begun. Let the seventeen untouched buildings wait fora year, and then 
come in one by one, as the old ones are finished. We will go on with the work already 
in progress. We are erecting buildings which are worthy of the country. By these 
and by our other internal improvements we will muke for this great nation a beauti- 
ful body, in which its great soul may dwell. But let us make it slowly; let us make it 
carefully ; let us make it wisely. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, from a review of the facts in.the case, 1 am warranted in 
the assertion that if the House will pursue the course which I have indicated, we shall 
pass through the present and the coming fiscal year without crippling any of the neces- 
sary expenditures of the Government, without abandoning any great and important 
public work already begun, and neither encounter a deficit, nor bring the Treasury to 
protest, nor the public credit to shame. I believe that with the revival of business— 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. E. H. Roperts] shows has increased the 
estimated revenues $8,000,000 more than was estimated up to the beginning of this month 
—and with the restoration of public confidence, we shall be enabled to get through this 
year and the next without additional taxation. Sut if, at the end of our efforts to limit 
expenditures on the basis indicated, we tind it necessary to impose a new tax, I have no 
doubt that Congress will stand up to its duty, and restore where it has cui too deeply 
into the revenues. 1 do not believe it will be necessary to increase the taxes. I believe 
we shall come through with no deficit, but with a reasonable surplus for the future. 

Thanking the committee for the very kind attention with which they have honored 
me, I will relieve their patience. 
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